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Art. I—LEWES’S MOGRARD Ss? HpprToRy OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Lt 
The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its dita in Comm down to the 
Present Day. By Grorcr Henry Lewes, In two vols. 8vo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 


Ir cannot be reckoned among the least of the many cheering 
signs of promise that now illuminate the moral horizon, that infidel- 
ity is shifting its ground—abandoning in despair the long-contested 
battle of the evidences, and seeking for a new point of attack upon 
Christianity. Nor should it be a matter of either surprise or alarm 
that the wonderful progress of scientific discovery, during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, should have awakened in the ene- 
mies of the cross the hope that at length the wished-for opportunity 
had come, and that science now offers a standpoint from which a 
new Archimedes may move, not the earth, but the heavens, by oyer- 
turning and uprooting the last ground of intelligent faith in God 
and a future life. And the fact that the latest phase of skepticism 
(that is, Positivism) finds it necessary to prepare the way for 
its crusade upon religion by a sweeping attack upon philosophy, 
should not be without significance to those who have been accus- 
tomed to regard the latter as a handmaiden of infidelity. 

Mr. Lewes’s work may perhaps be regarded as a formal announce-™ 
ment of the permanent domiciliation of the Positive Philosophy of 
M. Comte in the Anglo-Saxon mind; and it aims at nothing less 
than a demonstration of the impossibility of metaphysics, as the 
preparatory step to the inauguration of the new system. Its plan 
is somewhat novel, as the author, departing from the beaten track, 
attempts to individualize his theme, and to sketch the development 
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and epochs of philosophy as they are presented in the opinions and 
labors of a few representative men, Chefs d’ Ecole, leaving unnoted 
those less important features which have originated with their dis- 
ciples. He has eliminated, moreover, all elements, however import- 
ant in themselves, which in his judgment were not pertinent to the 
issue. He has wholly ignored the Egyptian, Indian, and Oriental 
systems; has barely glanced at the tentative efforts of scholasti- 
cism, and has neglected much in modern times that fills a large 
space in other histories. It is obvious that such a method is to 
the last degree subjective, and leaves the casual reader almost 
wholly at the mercy of the historian. his latter consideration 
was perhaps not without its influence upon one who had undertaken 
to write a history of philosophy “zn order to prove that all attempts 
to solve its problems are nugatory.” We cannot, perhaps, better 
characterize his labors and their results than by adopting his own 
significant language: “ There are more false facts than false the- 
ortes in the world,” 

It is foreign to the purpose of this article to enter into any 
extended description or analysis of Mr. Lewes’s work, interesting 
and profitable as such a task would be. We have to do only with 
his fundamental position and the results which he has reached, 
which may be fairly stated in the author’s own brief summary, 
namely : 

“ Modern philosophy opens with a method and ends with a method, (that is, 
with Bacon and Comte,) and in each case the method leads to positive science 
and sets metaphysics aside. . . . It has reproduced in philosophy all the ques- 
tions which agitated the Greeks, which also pass through a similar course of 
development. Not only are the questions similar, but the evolutions are so. 
. . . After the Eleatics had vexed the problems of existence to no purpose, 
there came Democritus, Anaxagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, who endeavored to 
settle the problems of the nature and origin of human knowledge. So in 
modern times, after Descartes came Hobbes, Locke, Leibnitz, Reid, and Kant. 
The ancient researches into the erigin of knowledge ended in the skeptics, 
the Stoics, and the new academy ; that is to say, in skepticism, common sense, 
and skepticism again. The modern researches ended in Berkeley, Hume, 
Reid, and Kant; that is, in idealism, skepticism, common sense, and skepti- 
cism again. These inquiries terminating thus fruitlessly, a new and desperate 
spring was made in Alexandria: reason was given up for ecstasy, philosophy 
merged itself into religion, In Germany a similar spectacle om itself: 
Schelling identified philosophy and religion. . . . Thus has philosophy com- 
pleted its circle, and we are left in the nineteenth century precisely at the 
same point in which we were in the fifth. Modern philosophy staked its 
pretensions on the one question: Have we any ideas independent of expe- 
rience? This was asking, in other words, Have we any organon of philos- 
ophy? The answer must always end in a negative. If any one, therefore, 
remain unshaken by the accumulated proofs this history affords of the a 
sibility of a philosophy, let him distinctly bear in mind that the first problem 
he must solve is: Have we ideas independent of experience ? Let him solve 
this ere he begins to speculate.” 
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Such is our author’s conclusion, boldly stated, and in general 
fairly argued. That it is destructive to all philosophy (if true) is 
obvious; that it is equally fatal to religion and science, can, we 
think, be clearly proved. It is therefore of the last importance to 
determine the validity of his premises and the correctness of his 
logic, that we may intelligently accept or reject his conclusions, and 
decide whether valid knowledge and rational faith are possible to 
man, or whether we are doomed to vibrate perpetually between 
universal skepticism and a blind, unreasoning faith, or to wander 
like Noah’s dove, to and fro, finding no rest amid the ever-surging 
tides of phenomena, causeless, purposeless, and objectless, as posi- 
tivism declares them to be. 

Mr. Lewes’s argument may be embodied in two general proposi- 
tions, namely : 

1. All attempts to construct a valid system of philosophy have 
failed, therefore must always fail; and, 

2. All our ideas are derived from experience, hence are subject- 


ive, and therefore invalid as the basis of a rational system of 
philosophy. 

Other minor points, worthy of at least passing notice, are occa- 
sionally introduced, but all of them may be referred analytically to 
one or the other of the above cited propositions, and must stand or 
fall with them. 

It would not be pertinent to the present discussion for us to enter 
into any examination of the relative merit or demerit of the various 
systems of philosophy which are struggling for supremacy in the 
world of intellect. The issue, as we shall attempt to show, is inde- 
pendent of the question whether any one of them as a whole be 
true, or whether all alike be defective or false; unless, indeed, it 
can be demonstrated that speculation has exhausted the cycle of 
possible forms—a theorem which Mr. Lewes would hardly attempt 
to establish. 

His first proposition, “that all efforts to construct a valid sys- 
tem of philosophy have failed, ergo, must always fail,” is nothing 
more than a plausible but baseless assumption—a repetition of the 
oft-exploded, but as oft-repeated fallacy, that negative experience 
can disprove the existence or possibility of any event whatever, 
And yet the sole and avowed object of our author’s two elaborate 
volumes is to prove this failure as to the past, and to draw this 
conclusion as to the future. It is a sufficient reply, ad hominem at 
least, to retort, “all efforts to construct a valid system of sociology 
have failed;” ergo, the science is impossible. And yet the problems 
of sociology are confessedly less recondite than those of philosophy, 
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and mankind had been engaged for ages in a practical effort to solve 
them before metaphysics were dreamed of as a distinct subject of 
human inquiry. 

It is worthy of notice here that our author has sought to lighten 
the burdens of his self-imposed task, by the assumption of a novel 
and unwarrantable definition of the term metaphysics, namely, “ that 
its office is to penetrate into the essences of things ;” that is, to de- 
termine the nature of substance considered apart from its attributes ; 
a definition which, & prior7, would seem to place it beyond the 
scope of human reason. But what school of philosophy proposes 
to do this? And, could such a one be found, its vagaries would 
not justify the “Jo triumphe” with which Mr. Lewes celebrates 
his bloodless victory over this man of straw. ‘The problem is not, 
what are substance, mind, God, apart from their attributes; but, are 
there essences or substances underlying the phenomena of sensa- 
tion and consciousness, whose existence and attributes reason can 
authoritatively determine. ‘I'his simple correction alone under- 
mines one half of his labored arguments. 

Nor does his attempt to demonstrate, @ priori, the impossibility 
of philosophy relieve the baldness of his miserable sophisms. Such 
an argument on positive principles can have no deeper basis than 
experience. And we hazard nothing in propounding it as an 
axiomatic truth, that no argument based upon phenomena can dis- 
prove the existence of causation, substance, or a Supreme Being; 
the relative cannot by any possibility exclude the absolute, nor can 
it even justify a denial of its probable existence. An affirmation 
of phenomena may not perhaps involve (theoretically) the idea of 
an underlying substance—may raise no logical presumption of real 
existence; but it is sheer absurdity to assume that it can throw any 
doubt, however slight, upon our practical faith in either. The 
Kantian theory is the logical limit in this direction. If the pure 
reason cannot transport its subjective processes beyond its own 
domain in order to establish the reality of objective existence, it is 
equally powerless to use them to disprove it. It cannot, therefore, 
invalidate the testimony of the practical reason, or the inherent 
faith of humanity, in a Supreme Being. The fundamental postu- 
late of positivism, namely, “that science is radically opposed to 
and excludes all philosophy and theology,” is consequently a base- 
less chimera. 

Mr. Lewes’s argument on his own principles (and by them it 
should be judged) is less forcible than it would be were it grounded 
upon some one of the systems which he repudiates. Having with 

M. Comte denied in advance the validity of all conceptions of first 
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and final causes, and having laid down the postulate that we know, 
and can know, nothing even of phenomena except their invariable 
relations of succession and resemblance, he is logically precluded 
from the use of all a@ priori considerations or premises whatever. 
The utmost limit of validity which can be accorded, therefore, to his 
denial of the possibility of metaphysics is simply this: that inas- 
much as all past efforts have failed, there is nothing to warrant the 
hope of future success. Any step beyond this lame and impotent 
conclusion is a virtual abnegation of his own cherished system, and 
is inadmissible unaccompanied with a formal renunciation of its 
errors. His argument, it is true, is a seeming induction based upon 
experience, but it is as worthless as that which declared on the tes- 
timony of centuries that all swans are white. 

We do not deem it necessary to follow Mr. Lewes through the 
various epochs of his history, nor to make any issue with him as to 
the verity of his statements, although the onesidedness of his views, 
and the too obvious grasping (everywhere apparent) after every 
discouraging fact which may serve to darken the foreground of 
his picture, offer ample scope for criticism. It suffices, however, 
to have called the attention of the thoughtful reader to the essential 
fact that, on his own principles, his elaborate volumes are worthless 
as proofs of his initial dogma “that a valid philosophy is an impos- 
sibility.” Were the failures of metaphysics in the past tenfold 
more complete than he represents them to be, his argument were 
still insufficient as a demonstration of his proposition. A neces- 
sary link in the chain of his logic would still be hopelessly wanting. 
Moreover, it will appear in the sequel, notwithstanding his gratula- 
tions over the superior clearness and certainty of positivism—the 
refuge offered us from the dreary cycle of ever-recurring skepticism 
which he alleges to be the inevitable terminus of all metaphysical 
speculation—that it is itself a system of skepticism more arid, 
more dreary, and more hopeless—an utter nihilism that entombs 
both swbject and object, substance and phenomena, in one common 
grave. 

His second proposition, namely, that all our ideas are derived from 
experience, (that is, from sensation,) will require more attention, 
inasmuch as it involves the real central point of all metaphysical 
controversy. He has weil said in reference to it: “ This question is 
all important. And what gives it its importance? The conviction 
that if we are sent into this world with certain connate principles 
of truth, those principles cannot be false; that if, for example, the 
principle of causality is one which is antecedent to all experience, 
and is inseparable from the mind, we are forced to pronounce it an 
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ultimate truth.” The nature and necessity of a criterium in phi- 
losophy is a point upon which our author expends much time and 
labor, proposing the problem as an experimentum crucis by which 
the claims of metaphysics may be tested. Ordinarily he deals with 
the question fairly, but at times he seems to demand a criterium 
which would not only be an impossibility, but an absurdity; one 
which shall not merely be independent of experience, but inde- 
pendent of the thinking being also; a requirement which not only 
transcends the possible limits of human reason, but also any 
rational conception of Divine Omniscience. ‘To the more moderate 
view embodied in the words cited above there can be no reasonable 
exception taken, and we shall assume it to be the real position of 
our author on this fundamental point. It is almost needless to add 
that we fully coincide with him in the opinion there, expressed— 
“that if we are sent into this world with certain connate principles 
of truth, those principles cannot be false.” 

The all-important question, therefore, occurs: “ Are all our ideas 
derived from experience?” Mr. Lewes affirms, we deny; the onus 
probandi, therefore, rests with him. ‘There is, as will be remarked 
on very slight analysis of this question, an indistinctness and indef- 
initeness in the verbiage employed that necessitates a preliminary 
limitation of the terms. The phrase, independent of experience, 
is to the last degree equivocal; like the famed tent of the fairy 
princess Paribanon, it may suffice to cover only the palm of the 
hand, or it may envelop in its ample folds a numerous and well 
appointed army. In one sense, assuredly, we have no ideas that 
are independent of experience; nor, in that sense, could we have, 
even on the most extreme theory of innate ideas; for by the very 
initial utterance of the reason which reveals them, they become a 
part of our experience, and could not, therefore, be independent of 
it. But amore natural construction is possible, according to the 
theories of Kant and Cousin, who have shown conclusively that 
sensation must furnish the occasion, the stimulus, to arouse the 
slumbering reason to action. But this neither implies nor necessi- 
tates the admission that the conceptions of time, space, and causa- 
tion are mere generalizations from experience, or that they depend 
upon the verity of sensation for their validity. In the only sense, 
therefore, in which it is pertinent to consider the problem at all, 
namely, Are these conceptions derived from, and dependent upon 
sensation? we answer unhesitatingly, No! and join issue with our 
author, whose line of argument we now propose to examine crit- 
ically. His positions, if we do not misconceive them, are embodied 
virtually in the two following general considerations, namely: 1. A 
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new theory of ratiocination, by means of which he hopes to exclude 
from the domain of thought all absolute elements and a priori con- 
ceptions as illegitimate; and, 2. An attempt to deduce philosoph- 
ically all the “so called” necessary truths from sensation. 

Subordinately to these, he has introduced some objections to the 
opposite doctrine, which may receive a passing notice. His theory 
of reasoning possesses at least the merit of novelty, conjoined to a 
kind of Condillackian simplicity; but it sadly needs verification 
in order to give it even the vraisemblance of truth. It is as 
follows: 

“ Reasoning, if I apprehend it, is the same intellectual process as percep- 
tion; with this difference, that perception is inferential concerning objects 
present, and reasoning is inferential respecting objects absent. Perception is 
distinguished from sensation by the addition of certain inferences; as when 
we perceive a substance to be hard, square, odorous, sweet, ete., from cer- 
tain inferences rising out of its color, form, etc., although we do not actually 
touch, smell, or taste the object. What is this process of inference? It isa 
presentation before the consciousness of something which has been formerly 
observed in conjunction with the object, and is therefore supposed now to be 
actually present in fact, although not present in sensation. In each and every 
case of perception a something is added to sensation, and that something is 
inferential, or the assumption of some quality present in fact which is not pres- 
ent in sense. Reason is likewise inferential, but about objects which, although 
they were formerly given in sense, are now absent altogether. Reasoning is 
the presentation before the consciousness of objects, which if actually present 
would affect the consciousness in a similar manner.” 


The strange theory of perception contained in the above extract 
merits at least a passing notice. Mr. Lewes obviously confounds 
perception with association of ideas. It is absurd to say, as he 
does, “1 perceive its sweetness when | see a lump of sugar.” Per- 
ception is experienced only in connection with an actual sensation. 
In the case noted, 1 may imagine—may believe—nay, may know 
that the sugar | look upon is sweet, but 1 do not perceive it to 
be so until I ¢aste it. By rigorous analysis, perception seems to 
involve: 1. A simple recognition of the sensation experienced ; 
and, 2. A reference of that sensation to some quality of an external 
object as its exciting cause; and these elements are present in the 
first as well as in all subsequent acts of perception. 

Nor can a more lenient judgment be accorded to his theory of 
ratiocination. It involves at least two fatal defects, namely : 

1. It is incapable of accounting for some of the more obvious 
trains of thought which enter into the experience of common life, 
outlawing them as completely as Mr. Lewes hopes to outlaw the 
absolute conceptions of metaphysics by showing that the latter 
(that is, the ideas of substance, infinity, etc.) have no outward exter- 
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nal objects corresponding to them, which ever have or ever can be 
made present to the senses. But, unfortunately for so promising a 
theory, it is easy to show that the abstract conceptions of the higher 
mathematics lie equally beyond the grasp of sensation, and must 
therefore be included in the same irrational or suprarational cate- 
gory. Nor are other illustrations wanting; the ideas of honor, vir- 
tue, benevolence, goodness, and, in a word, all the essential elements 
of the moral code are ideal conceptions, which were never present 
to any of the senses and can never be; they are therefore—Mr. 
Lewes being judge—wholly without the pale of rational thought, for 
he has declared in unequivocal language that nothing can be a 
legitimate object of thought which has not been, and cannot again 
be made present to somo of the senses. 

But, secondly, this theory utterly ignores the one essential ele- 
ment of all reasoning, namely, the connecting link or common meas- 
ure between the compared facts or phenomena. ‘The process it 
describes is purely mechanical. One fact is brought in contact 
with another, and the agreement or discrepance of the two noted, or 
rather measured. But what is the measuring unit? what the con- 
necting link? Mr. Lewes’s sole answer is: “ Reasoning is the re- 
presentation before the consciousness in their natural order of facts 
once present, but now absent.”’ But what then? How or in virtue 
of what is the conclusion drawn, and by what agency? If reason, 
as he affirms, is destitute of all creative power, and is limited in its 
scope to a strictly reflective or formative process, (that is, to mold- 
ing into shape crude sensations,) the process is an insoluble mys- 
tery. ‘The question then recurs, What is the common measure? Is 
it itself a fact? Ifso, the chain is endless. Is it a purely subjective 
ideal element? What then is the guaranty of its validity? Either 
alternative is fatal: the one ends in an utter absurdity, the other in 
an acknowledgment of mind as a supraphysical entity endowed with 
creative power. No mere function of the brain, acting either me- 
chanically or chemically in the cerebral laboratory ; no voltaic action 
between the medullary and cineritious matter; no vibratory motion 
of the cerebro-spinal center, can evolve from two adjacent facts any 
inference whatever, much less a connected train of thought, such as 
that which endowed the world with the Principia of Newton, or the 
Mecanique Celeste of La Place. On any theory the problem is 
a difficult one; but when mind itself is declared to be a function of 
the brain, in the same sense that digestion is a function of the stom- 
ach, the difficulties become insuperable, and no amount of declama- 
tion about the absurdity of metaphysical entities can long divert 
attention from the greater absurdities involved in the process of 
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reducing thoughts, emotions, and volitions to mechanical or chemi- 
cal changes in the cerebral organism. Vainly withal do Mr. Lewes 
and the various schools of materialists invoke the aid of the 
mysterious principle of life, in order to cover the nakedness of 
their theories, since with them life itself is but a derivative from 
organization. It may therefore add to, but it cannot lessen their 
difficulties. 

In recurring to Mr. Lewes’s attempt to deduce the 
necessary truths from sensation, it is due to him to say that he has 
the candor to admit that which Hume and sensationalists generally 
have had the hardihood to deny, namely, that we do invariably asso- 
ciate the idea of power with that of causation. The latter, therefore, 
both philosophically and popularly, does imply something more 
than invariable succession. His theory, in brief, is that the idea is 
a generalization from experience; that is, from sensations modified 
by perception and ratiocination, according to the theoretical pro- 
cesses previously described. 

“ If” he says, “we believe that similar effects will follow when- 
ever the same causes are in operation; if we believe that fire will 
burn, we are simply believing in our experience and nothing more. 
We cannot help believing in our experience —that is irresistible; 
but into this belief the idea of either past or future does not enter. 
Custom has, primarily, nothing to do with the belief; if we had only 
one experience of fire, we should believe that it would burn.” Again 
he says: “'l'o say that we cannot know this cause, (that is, of any 
phenomenon,) cannot perceive the relation, and that antecedence 
and sequence are all that we can perceive, is only saying that we 
cannot penetrate beyond phenomena and their successions ; but this 
is no more a ground for the denial of the causal nexus than it is for 
a denial of an external world.” Query: On positive principles, 
would it not justify a denial of both? It should be remarked that 
elsewhere logical consistency compels him to admit somewhat con- 
tradictorily, “ Hume was right in saying that, en derniere analyse, 
invariableness of antecedence and sequence is all that experience 
tells us of causation.” 

All this is very plausible if not scrutinized too closely; but it 
will not bear the test of rigid analysis. Mr. Lewes himself being 
witness, the idea of causation involves at least three distinct essen- 
tial conceptions, namely, that of the antecedent, or cause; the con- 
sequent, or effect; and the cawsal nexus, or the idea of power: all 
of which must be logically accounted for and deduced from sensa- 
tion alone. And since our author contends strenuously, in opposi- 
tion to M. Cousin, that children and savages are the proper subjects 
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of psychologic observation, we propose to limit the discussion to an 
examination of the first act of perception in the dawning intellect 
of the child. 

Perception, as we have seen, involves, first, a sensation expe- 
rienced ; and, secondly, a reference of that sensation to some qual- 
ity of an object external to the sentient being as its cause. It 
includes, therefore, a concrete (not abstract) affirmation or recogni- 
tion of the subject (or self) of the object, (or external world,) and of 
the causal relation. Will Mr. Lewes then analyze and indicate 
the successive steps of the perceptive act, when a lump of sugar is 
placed upon the papille@ of a child’s tongue? Will he follow for 
us the nerves, as with electric swiftness they bear their mysterious 
message to the brain, and awake that hitherto dormant organ to 
conscious action? will he explain to us how and why experience 
then begins? how the idea of self, or personality, originates? how 
that of externality is awakened or, more properly, created? Nay, 
more; will he tell us what there is in the simple sensation of sweet- 
ness to suggest (since he has affirmed that sensation may suggest) 
that of causation? for, after all, the last named idea must needs pre- 
cede that of an external world. Why does the mind refer the 
sensation to an external rather than to an internal cause? Nay, 
we should ask, Why does it refer it to any cause whatever? Expe- 
rience surely cannot account for this case, since it is experience 
itself that must be accounted for; and Mr. Lewes has well said, 
“that custom, primarily, has nothing to do with it.” Cavil, there- 
fore, as he may, the patent fact remains, utterly insoluble by any 
sensational hypothesis, that the child does actually and always, in 
the first as in all subsequent acts of perception, refer the sensation 
to an external cause. 

Grant to sensationalism this first step, and the rest were easy. 
But, alas! with reference to this first step, it may well cry out with 
the son of the prophet, “ Alas, master, for it was borrowed.” ‘The 
difficulty is fatal; sensation, perception, and reasoning on positive 
principles are alike powerless here. But grant for one moment 
the truth of the opposite theory, that causation is an @ priori affirma- 
tion of the reason in the presence of the phenomena of sensation, and 
the whole difficulty vanishes. Mr. Lewes having discarded that 
theory as unsound and illegitimate, is logically necessitated to fill 
the void he has thus wantonly created. Accordingly, with a vague 
consciousness of the insufficiency of his other theories, he hints at 
the laws of mind as offering the required solution. But what does 
he mean by a law of mind? Is it a new metaphysical entity, 
which he would foist upon us in lieu of those which he has so indus- 
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triously exorcised? ‘T'o us the idea of law dissevered from that of 
a lawgiver is a simple absurdity, an utterly unmeaning term. It is 
true that he has said that sensation may suggest the needful con- 
ceptions; but how or why? What is there in the sensation to cre- 
ate (for no milder term will express the truth involved) the ideas 
of personality, externality, and causation—ideas which he affirms 
had no existence, actual or potential, prior to the given sensation. 
One of two alternatives is inevitable: either sensation alone or rea- 
son alone originates them. Experience is wholly out of the ques- 
tion; for, should he even assume that these conceptions are the 
résult of many successive sensations, the difficulty is not diminished 
one iota; for the question still recurs, why should one or many 
sensations suggest the thought of any cause whatever? From this 
dilemma, then, there is for sensationalism no escape; it must ac- 
count for these ideas or abandon the field. 

Nor will the dialectical subtlety that quibbles and cavils at the 
fact that children and savages do not comprehend the meaning of 
the law of causation, when it is repeated to them, avail anything at 
this juncture; for reason, in its initial acts, affirms personality, exter- 
nality, and causation in an enveloped, not a developed, in a con- 
crete, and not an abstract form; aad it is the fact and not the form 
of the a priori affirmation which constitutes the pertinent element 
in this discussion, and the fact is indisputable. True, Mr. Lewes 
may have found men like his marvelously thick-headed chemist, 
who did not believe the truth of the causal formula when presented 
in its abstract form; but will he be kind enough to inform us 
whether that same chemist, when he perceived unexpected changes 
taking place in the color, form, or texture of the various chemicals 
in his laboratory, was accustomed to regard them as happening for- 
tuitously, without cause, or whether he did not at once begin to 
search with eager interest for the hidden cause of the new phenom- 
ena? And would he not have laughed to scorn any consistent dis- 
ciple of Positivism who might have ventured to suggest that events 
happen sometimes without any cause operating to produce them? 
A little more attention to considerations like these would have 
saved Dr. Whewell from the humiliating necessity of resorting to 
such self-contradictory hypotheses (as Mr. Lewes attributes to him) 
in order to account for the absence of such a priori affirmations of 
the reason from the minds of the ignorant and unreflecting. In their 
abstract form they are rarely present; in the concrete they are 
never absent. 

Here, then, we rest the issue: How on sensational principles can 
experience begin? Even the Lockeian theory of reflection fails to 
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answer ‘this inquiry, and, a fortiori, Mr. Lewes’s must fail. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other adds anything to the material furnished 
by the senses, and that material (in the given case) is simply the 
sensation of sweetness; consequently, however much it may be 
modified by reflection, there can be nothing in the perception which 
was not really or potentially present in the sensation; but, torture 
the latter as we may, it is sweetness and nothing more. Nor is this 
all: our author has demonstrated with admirable clearness that a 
simple engorgement of the bloodvessels, acting by mechanical press- 
ure upon the sensory nerves, may produce all the phenomena of real 
sensation without the interposition of any external object whatevet ; 
consequently, any suggestion of an external cause, if such a concep- 
tion could by any possibility enter the mind, would be unwarranted 
as a deduction from experience. But no such suggestion is pos- 
sible; for, however closely the sensation be scrutinized, however 
frequently it be presented and re-presented before the conscious- 
ness, it is, after all this Sysiphean labor, nothing more than a sim- 
ple affection of the brain of the sentient being; and the problem of 
perception is left all unsolved—a hopeless paradox. What then 
becomes of this much-vaunted deduction of the idea of causation 


from experience? Failing to account for the first and normal act 
of the reason—for the first concrete evolution of the law of causa- 
tion—it is necessarily worthless. ‘The conclusion is therefore irre- 
sistible, that the idea in question is an a priori truth, revealed by 
the reason in a concrete affirmation that the given sensation must 
be referred to an external object as its exciting cause. Mr. Lewes, 
therefore, being witness, we do possess a valid organon of phi- 


losophy. 

It will be remembered that our author has said “that sensation 
may suggest the idea of causation, but cannot guarantee it.” Now 
let this be analyzed critically, and what is it other than an uncon- 
scious admission of the very theory he combats, namely, that reason, 
on the occasion of a sensation experienced, affirms, a priori, that this 
effect must have had a cause? a declaration which it subsequently 
embodies in the abstract form of the general law, “ that every effect 
must have a cause.” ‘The principle of suggestion is foreign to the 
experience theory, as it necessarily implies creative power, and 
such power cannot rationally be attributed either to sensation or 
reflection on Mr. Lewes’s theory. Nor can the fact that these 
a priort affirmations are made only on the occasion of a sensation 
experienced vitiate the argument; for, in any case, the senses sus- 
tain no higher relation to the reason than the humble sentry at the 
door does to the commander-in-chief of an army, when on the morn- 
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ing of the day of battle he arouses him from his slumbers, and sum- 
mons him to his post at the head of his conquering legions. It mat- 
ters not that the sentry may be deceitful, nay, may be idiotic, if 
his voice but reach his master’s ear in season, and break the chain 
of slumber. ‘The verity of reason, in its affirmations of personality, 
externality, causation, etc., is independent of the reality or falsity 
of the sensation that awoke it to action. 

Mr. Lewes has a wholesome dread of the logic of consequences, 
and complains bitterly of its application to Spinoza, Hume, and other 
of his philosophical favorites; yet he has used it himself with an 
unsparing hand, in dealing with systems which contravene his own 
cherished dogmas. He must not, therefore, complain if its artillery 
is turned against his own defenseless positions. Let Positivism, then, 
be tested by his theory of ratiocination, namely: “That no object 
can come within the scope of valid reasoning which has not been, 
and cannot again be made, present to the senses,” and the discrep- 
ancy between the various parts of his ungainly system will become 
painfully apparent. Positivism assumes the verity of the testimony 
of the senses, but by what right? Will Mr. Lewes venture to assert 
that the senses are face to face with their objects? (that is, with phe- 
nomena.) If so, what is the guaranty, or how can the fact be veri- 
fied? Will he assert that they verify themselves? Then we retort 
his own dilemma: “Quis custodiet custodes?’ He has broadly 
affirmed this logic to be valid as against the claims of reason; is it 
less so when applied to the senses? or will he appeal to reflection as 
his guaranty? It surely owns no such office. Shall reason, then, 
be the arbiter? Alas! he recognizes no such metaphysical entity. 
Upon what basis, then, does positive science, to say nought (in 
charity) of the positive philosophy, rest? Or of what value is our 
author’s triumphant refutation of the idealism of Berkeley, which 
he confidently asserts to be, not only conclusive, but the only possi- 
ble one? Methinks his logical standpoint here leaves the great 
idealist himself far in the shade. 

But if his theories are utterly untenable against the idealism of 
Berkeley, are they more stable when assaulted by the skepticism of 
Hume? How can his admission of the presence and verity of the 
idea of power in causation be justified? ‘To which one of the senses 
can it be made present? And if to none, must it not be dismissed 
to its fitting home and congenial associations in the dream-land of 
metaphysics? Causation, therefore, “en derniere analyse,” reduces 
to invariable succession; but hold! the same logic may be applied 
with equal propriety to both terms of this definition—“ invariable” 
and “succession.” Can either be made present to any one or all 
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of the senses combined? If not, away with them. But perhaps he 
may object that they are necessary inferences or suggestions of 
reflection? We reply: 1. According to his own theory, it is an 
absurdity to say that reflection can suggest anything; and, 2. The 
doctrine of necessary suggestion belongs to the opposite system of 
philosophy. Removing, therefore, from causation (as we must) the 
ideas of power and invariable succession, what remains as a basis 
for positive science? . The only answer possible is, nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing. His system, therefore, ultimates in utter nihilism. 
It cannot even justify the subjective validity which it accords to the 
phenomena of sensation, or the existence of an external world. The 
identical arguments with which Berkeley and Hume have (in Mr. 
Lewes’s estimation) successively overthrown the bulwarks of object- 
ive truth, are at least equally fatal to subjective certitude. We heart- 
ily indorse his declaration that “men demand certainty ;” but 
must differ from him “toto celo” as to where this certitude can be 
found. Does he assert that it is undiscoverable in the realms of 
metaphysics? We reply that it can be demonstrated by parity of 
reasoning that it is equally a stranger to positive science. Does he 
assert that reason is subjective? We reply, a fortiori, so are the 
senses? Does he assert that it cannot be shown that reason is face 
to face with reality, therefore cannot determine the existence of 
objects per se? We reply that the same objection lies with equal 
or superior force against the senses. Or, finally, falling back upon 
the logic of common sense, will he affirm that our faith in our senses 
is necessary and irresistible? We reply: 1. That faith is a strange 
basis for positive philosophy; and, 2. That faith in reason is quite 
as legitimate and irresistible. One of two alternatives is therefore 
inevitable: either the fundamental dogma of Positivism, which lim- 
its all knowledge to that of the successions and resemblances of 
phenomena, rejecting alike all first and final causes—in a word, all 
causation must be discarded; or, logically, universal nihilism must 
be accepted as the only legitimate goal of all science as well as of 
all philosophy. 

M. Comte, the great author of Positivism, wisely ignored the 
whole question of the validity of sensational knowledge, probably 
because he perceived that after rejecting the category of causation, 
there was nothing left upon which a valid theory of perception could 
be reared. But his less cautious disciple has not only admitted the 
legitimacy of the problem, but has himself actually proposed it, and 
cannot, therefore, justly complain, if, like Banquo’s ghost, it will 
not down at his bidding, Positivism, as interpreted by Mr. Lewes, 
is essentially the same that it was in the hands of its author; and 
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we cannot, perhaps, better sum up our views of it than by a quota- 
tion from our own review of the system in the Southern Methodist 


Quarterly,* namely : 


“Positivism is the virtual culmination of the sensational philosophy which 
sprang from the Nova Instauratio of Bacon, who proposed, in view of the 
superior clearness and directness of physics, to postpone metaphysics to a later 
stage of human progress; trusting that, in the light of a developed science, a 
solution of its problems would become less difficult. His illustrious disciple, 
Locke, deeply imbued with the spirit of his master, really, though perhaps 
undesignedly, subordinated consciousness to sensation—the study of the inter- 
nal to that of the external world; but he fully recognized, notwithstanding, 
the existence of mind as a substance superior and superadded to physical 
organization. His successor, Condillac, went one step farther: ignored any 
internal source of ideas; identified consciousness with perception, which he 
defined to be simply a consciousness of sensations ; and declared all intellectual 
states and affections to be mere modes of the operation of the external world 
upon an organized material being, through the medium of its senses. Hav- 
ing thus reduced mind to entire passivity, and the problems of metaphysics to 
simple questions of physical science, he attempted to verify his conclusions by 
a logical deduction of all our ideas from external sources. Materialism was 
to him a theorem to be demonstrated, the goal toward which his philosophy 
ever tended. 

“M. Comte, treading with a bolder step in the same pathway, coolly assumed 
Condillae’s conclusion as a point of departure; not, however, in virtue of 
his predecessor’s attempted demonstration, but as an axiomatic premise which 
needed no verification. Hence, in his ‘ Law of Evolution,’ he peremptorily 
sets aside all theological (absolute) conceptions as fictitious, abolishes meta- 
physics, substitutes mathematics for logic, and restricts human knowledge to 
the narrow limits of an empiricism which excludes all cognitions that contain 
any element other than a perception of the relations of succession and resem- 
blance in the phenomena of the external world. Causation and conscious- 
ness rejected, all ground for the affirmation of the thinking subject is lost, and 
objective skepticism is the inevitable result. 

“ The cycle is thas completed, and the subjectivity of Berkeley, which de- 
nies the existence of the external world, by resolving it into a mere mode of 
_ human thought, is exactly counterbalanced by the objectivity of M. Comte, 
which, in turn, resolves thought and mind into mere modes of organized mat- 
ter. It is passing strange that both Comte and Berkeley failed to perceive 
that the same principles which led the one to reject mind, and the other to 
deny the existence of matter, logically demand the union of the two apparent 
extremes in a synthesis which shall at the same moment blot out both mind 
and matter—physics and metaphysics—and proclaim an utter nihilism to be 
the necessary goal of philosophical speculation. The extreme right of idealism 
thus blends with the extreme left of sensationalism in a mutually destructive 
union, which exhausts and solves the great problem of philosophy by blot- 
ting from existence both subject and object. From such a conclusion reason 
revolts, and humanity turns away in disgust.” 


We had purposed here to terminate our labors; but one thought 
has followed us so persistently throughout our investigations, that 
we will venture to give it utterance, albeit we know that it is little 


® See Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for July, 
1857, and January and April, 1858, 
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likely in the present age to win approval. The thought in question 
has reference to the relation of the doctrine of the impersonality of 
reason to the great problem that has been the topic of discussion in 
the preceding pages, namely: Have we an organon of philosophy? 
T’o us the one has ever seemed to be the necessary complement of the 
other, logically accounting for and guarantying the objective validity 
of the a priori necessary truths which constitute that organon. And 
it may well be doubted whether any theory short of this can offer a 
basis sufficiently broad for the establishment of a valid, all-compre- 
hending system of philosophy, which shall be adequate to the pres- 
ent intellectual wants, and to the ever-expanding necessities of 
human development, and thus become, virtually at least, a finality 
in the field of speculative activity; not indeed by fixing, as Positiv- 
ism has attempted to do, arbitrary limits to the scope of human 
inquiry, but by establishing rationally the grand landmarks of 
thought, which shall guide the student in his adventurous course. 
Such a system should comprehend, co-ordinate, and classify all the 
correlated branches of science, philosophy, and theology. 

The doctrine of the impersonality of reason, in its abstract form, 
unquestionably seems paradoxical on its first announcement, be- 
cause, perhaps, all the other attributes of humanity are necessarily 
personal. Did space permit, we think, however, that it might be 
shown that, a priori, such a supremacy is due to reason, and neces- 
sary for man’s welfare; but under present circumstances a few ob- 
vious considerations, easily verified by the thoughtful reader, must 
suffice. We remark, then, 

1. That no reflecting man ever deliberately uses the same phrase- 
ology with reference to reason that he is accustomed to apply to 
the senses, or even to the judgment. Nay, more: we hazard the 
assertion that even the unreflecting, who use language most loosely, 
rarely use the same verbiage with respect to it that they do when 
speaking of confessedly personal attributes. The expressions, “my 
senses,” “my memory,” “my judgment,” &c., are heard constantly, 
but “my reason” rarely or never. Men seem to feel instinctively 
that they have no right of property in that—that it has none of the 
attributes of personality. What is this other than the unconscious 
testimony of reason to its own impersonality ? 

2. We never deliberately, in view of all the facts, attempt author- 
itatively to subject others to the determinations of our individual 
senses or judgment, and we instinctively rebel if another seeks to 
subjugate us in a like manner; but we appeal unhesitatingly to 
reason as to a legitimate tribunal, and, in turn, we bow as readily 
to its rightful authority when others invoke its decisions against us. 
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Nay, more: a man is declared to be crazy who will not listen to 
reason, no matter how strongly or persistently he may plead that 
his individual reason sanctions his opinions. ‘The smile of ridicule, 
the mocking laugh, or the straight-jacket, is deemed to be the only 
suitable answer in such a case. But wherefore, if reason be not 
identical in all men—if it be not impersonal ? 

Finally, on no other intelligible hypothesis can discussion or 
argument between man and man be justified rationally ; for it obvi- 
ously implies and necessitates the recognition of a common standard, 
to which both parties are amenable as a condition precedent. But 
if reason be a subjective attribute, no such tribunal exists, and the 
logic of the sword and the battle-field is as rational as that of the 
intellectual arena, and no truth whatever can have any authority 
beyond the threshold of the individual intellect in which it origin- 
ated. Men are therefore logically isolated from each other, and 
from all higher orders of intelligent beings. Such a conclusion is 
at variance with all the feelings and instincts of our nature, with 
the necessities of our intellectual life, and, we might add, with the 
teachings of the oracles of God, which clearly recognize the essen- 
tial identity of reason in man the creature, and in God the Creator. 
by the appeals which God makes to it in vindication of the right- 
eousness and justice of his dealings with men. 

Unpopular as this doctrine of the impersonality of reason now is. 
we hazard the prediction that the day is not distant when not 
merely the necessities of philosophy, but even those of positive sci- 
ence, will necessitate a re-examination of this question and inau- 
gurate a new theory; for without an organon of philosophy such as 
this much derided dogma would afford, if rationally conjoined to the 
affirmation of the existence of a priori truths independent of expe- 
rience, we must believe that any valid system of philosophy is 
impossible. 

Fourtn Serres, Vor. X1—35 
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Art. IL.—HUGH MILLER. 


. My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or, the Story of my Education. By Huan 
Mitter. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1856. 

2. The Life and Times of Hugh Miller. By Tuomas N. Brown. New York: 
Rudd & Carleton. 1858. 


Huan Mixer was born of humble but respectable parentage, in 
the little town of Cromarty, on the northeastern shore of Scotland, 
in the second year of the present century. His father, whose cog- 
nomen also was Hugh, as that of all his male ancestry in a direct 
line for generations had been, was a seafaring man, dauntless, 
indomitable, of great force of character and uncompromising integ- 
rity. His mother, the granddaughter of the venerable Donald 
Roy, (a name still well known in the tradition of the north of Scot- 
land, and who, though at the age of eighty, had the courage alone to 
protest against the intrusion of an obnoxious presentee,) was one 
of those affectionate and confiding women who make at once the 
fond, devoted wife and faithful mother. While to his paternal 
side Hugh Miller may be indebted for much of that intellectual 
robustness, independence, and force of character which have so pre- 
eminently distinguished him, it was doubtless from this excellent 
woman that he inherited, in a great degree, those sentiments and 
feelings which have given energy to his talents as the defender of 
revealed truth, and the champion of the Church of his fathers. 

While Hugh was yet a boy of five summers, the same fate which 
in turn had overtaken his grandfather, two granduncles, and several 
of his more distant relatives, until indeed it seemed to have become 
quite hereditary, overtook also his own father. The sloop he was 
sailing foundered and went down amid a terrible tempest at sea, 
and he was never heard from more. Mere child as he was, the dark 
shadow which this melancholy event cast over Hugh Miller’s mind 
seems never to have passed altogether away. 

Hugh Miller's mother experienced the usual difficulties and re- 
verses which a widow without means has, in the decent education of 
her children, to encounter. Her necessities, however, were mate- 
rially alleviated through the very generous conduct of her two 
brothers, one a harness-maker and the other a carpenter, to whose 
manly and simple virtues Mr. Miller has left—in that most delight- 
ful of his works, his Schools and Schoolmasters—a most grateful 
and endearing tribute. These brothers advanced her money as she 
needed it; provided altogether for her eldest daughter, “a docile 
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little girl of three years;” and moreover supplied, so far as best 
earthly friends could, that loss which Hugh himself so keenly and 
so ceaselessly mourned. Previous to his father’s death Hugh had 
been sent to a dame’s school, under the tuition of whose worthy 
superintendent he mastered that grand acquirement of his life, the 
art of holding converse with books. Hugh Miller early became 
a great reader. Falling one day upon the delightful story of Joseph, 
it occurred to him for the first time that reading was only the 
“art of finding stories in books.” Henceforth what had been only 
an irksome duty became one of his most delightful amusements. 
From the classical romances of childhood, detailing the adventures 
of an epic Jack or a traveled Sinbad, to those works recording the 
patriotic struggles of his nation, or even to the scientific or philo- 
sophic treatise, he passed by an easy and rapid transition, master- 
ing all that came in his way. 

Transferred at length to the grammar school, he commenced in 
course the study of the classics. If under the tuition of the dame, 
with humble confidence in whose awful wisdom he slowly plodded 
along without knowing whither anything tended which he learned, 
the progress of acquiring knowledge was at first a dark one, it 
seems to have been even more so now. But his own account of 
his progress in acquiring the Roman tongue is sufficiently explicit : 

“T labored with tolerable diligence for a day or two; but there was no one 


to tell me what the rules meant, or whether they really meant anything; and 


when I got as far as prima, and saw how the changes were rung on one poor 
word that did not seem to me of more importance in the old than in the mod- 
ern language, I began miserably to flag, and to long for my English reading, 
with its.amusing stories and picture-like descriptions. The Rudiments was by 
far the dullest book I had ever seen. It embodied no thought that I could per- 
ceive, and certainly it contained no narrative. None of my class-fellows were 
by any means bright; and yet when the class which the master very soon 
learned to designate as the heavy class was called up, I was generally found 
at its nether end.” 

Thus, and not so much, after all, from any peculiar inaptitude for, 
as from a very natural aversion to it—an aversion, as we have seen, 
strengthened by the circumstances of his education, when by a wise 
and judicious mode of instruction it might have been corrected— 
was thrown away Mr. Miller's only chance of learning the tongue 
of Cicero and Cesar. He was next transferred to a subscription 
school. The difficulty of obtaining suitable teachers here, it seems, 
occasioned in his course of study frequent and serious interruptions, 
These interruptions, however, to Hugh Miller were by no means 
lost. On the contrary, they served him with ample opportunity 
for pursuing branches of his education which, though they went on 
outside the pale of the school-room, were none the less important. 
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“The shores of Cromarty were strewed over with water-rolled fragments 
of atest rock. Upon the various pebbly beds of these, especially when 
shaken by recent storms, I soon learned to take a deep interest in sauntering 
and learning to distinguish their various component parts. . . . The hill of 
Cromarty also, at this time, served me as at once my school and favorite play- 
ground. This hill is one of a chain belonging to the great Ben Nevis line of 
elevation, and thongh occurring in a sandstone district, is itself a huge primary 
mass, upheaved of old from the abyss. When still wet with the receding tide, 
its veins and beds of hornblend rock seem as if highly polished, and present a 
beautiful aspect. Hither, almost daily, I was in the habit of picking my way, 
hammer in hand, and filling my pocket with specimens.” 


The opportunity, indeed, afforded by these vacations just alluded 
to, of making his excursions of exploration and discovery among the 
rocks and through the woods of Cromarty, among the precipices, 
and caves, and wild cliffs of the neighboring coasts, was always 
hailed with peculiar delight by Hugh Miller. Nay, however ¢ 
dunce at school, or noted as the harum-scarum boy who would 
sooner play truant than master a Latin form, who had rather read 
strange books, tell queer stories, or lead an expedition to the woods, 
than “sleep out a regular course of hic, hec, hoc under the auspices 
of some erudite ignoramus,” yet, in the open field, among the 
hills, by the waters, he not only found pleasure, but even then was 
busy laying up those stores of knowledge he was born to dispense 
to his fellow-men. We venture nothing in saying, that to his wan- 
derings at this time, now with his Uncle Sandy by the sea, specu- 
lating upon some water-rolled fragment of rock, or upon the hab- 
its of the crab or lobster, anon pausing to admire the tints of the sea- 
moss, or wonder at the organism of the sea-hare or cuttle-fish; at 
another time along Cromarty hill, admiring its red splintry horn- 
stone; or still again, with a gang of town boys, to the precipitous 
sea-shore, with its wild cliffs and caverns—we may attribute the per- 
manent formation of his taste for the study of natural science, and 
the laying the foundation of that extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the marvels of nature which have subsequently so justly distin- 
guished him. 
_ « ——_— The woods and rills, 
The silence which is in the starry sky, 
The sleep which is among the lonely hills 
Had been his daily teachers; and his books 
The original manuscripts of God.” 


Hugh Miller had now grown to be a great boy. The last mas- 
ter of the subscription school—a combination of the coxcomb and 
the pedant—had become very odious and unpopular. A diffi- 
culty in relation to the pronunciation of a certain word, one day, 
arising between the tutor and our pupil, and the latter proving 
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somewhat obstinate, a scuffle ensued, in which the unfortunate 
pedagogue was made to play a very sorry part. Young 
Miller, however, deeming, properly enough, his connection with 
the school thus dissolved, at once “packed up his traps” and 
left. Under auspices such as these was it that Hugh Miller com- 
pleted his curriculum of academic study, and bade adieu to 
academic life. 

Called upon now to gird himself for the real business of life, he 
sets at once about deciding what that business shall be. His uncles 
urge him to decide in favor of the ministry, assuring him that the 
means necessary to obtain a university education, if desired, should 
not be wanting. So deeply intrenched, however, in the recesses of 
his mind, wild boy as he had ever been, lay the belief that minis- 
ters, to be rea/, must be the special creations of the grace of God, 
and that, unless called of God to the Church’s proper work, they 
had no business in that sacred calling; that though the only alter- 
native was to “face a life of labor and restraint,’ no inducement 
could prevail upon him to “obtrude his unworthiness upon the 
Church.” Unwilling, for sufficient reasons, to adopt either of the 
other two learned professions, medicine or the law, it remained for 
him only to decide in favor of a life of manual labor. Having 
observed that the employment of a cousin, who was a mason, left 
him, during a considerable portion of the year, long intervals of 
leisure, and trusting that in the amusements of one half of the year 
he should find ample compensation for the toils of the other half, he 
concluded to adopt that handicraft; and accordingly, now seventeen 
years of age, he began work on a morning of early spring, and, as 
he tells us, “with a heavy heart,” as an apprentice in a sandstone 
quarry of Cromarty. 

Let it not be understood, from what has been observed above, 
that it was any part of Hugh Miller's intention to spend his leisure 
hours in idleness. On the contrary, though he had deliberately 
chosen a life of manual labor, yet had he already felt his bosom 
swell with aspirations of a lofty character, nay, had even dared to 
believe that literature, or mayhap natural science was, after all, his 
proper vocation. Hence, at the outset, we find him resolving that 
much of his leisure time “should be given to careful observation 
and the study of the best English authors.” 

In the humble calling of a quarrier, Hugh Miller, quite contrary 
to his expectations, found much to excite his curiosity and engage 
his attention. ‘The wholesome restraint which confined him day 
after day to one spot led him to examine, and so to become familiar 
with, certain features of the rock he was working, which, though 
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subsequently of great value to him, would otherwise have escaped 
his attention. His taste for natural scenery particularly proved 
a never-failing spring of delight, “scarce a day passing,” he ob- 
serves, that he “did not experience its salutary and exhilarating 
effect.” But with all its enjoyments he did not escape the evils 
incident to excessive toil : 


“T used to suffer much from wandering pains in the joints, and an oppress- 
ive feeling about the chest, as if crus shed by some great weight. I became, 
too, subject to fits of extreme depression of spirits, whic h took almost the 
form of a waking sleep, (results, 1 believe, of excessive fatigue, being nat- 
urally slender and loosely knit,) and during which my absence of mind was 
so extreme that I lacked the ability of protecting my self against accident in 

cases the most simple and ordinary.” 


It is the opinion of Mr. Brown that right there, in that quarry 
of Cromarty, were sown the seeds of that mysterious combination 
of physical and mental disease, which at last did its work in so very 
tragic a manner in his solitary chamber at Portobello. 

We have already alluded to the necessity which made Hugh 
Miller a quarrier, as having likewise taught him geology. Indeed, 
for the future geologist, how could we conceive a better training 
than it was his fortune to receive here, with the sea-beach and 
quarry for his school, and the pebbles and mosses of the one, and 
the strata of the other, his lecturers on natural science; not long 
had he been confined to the quarry—a quarry forming an upper 
member of the old red sandstone—ere he began almost daily to dis- 
cover among its ancient beds objects of wonder and instruction. 
At one time it would be the “ridged and ripple-marks, similar quite 
to what the tide leaves upon the sandy shore ;” at another, “certain 
circular depressions in the sandstone, broken and flawed like the 
bottom of dried pools shrunk and split in hardening ;” anon large 
“stones rounded and water-worn as if they had been tossed in the 
sea or bed of a river for centuries,” or some fossil deposit abound- 
ing in organisms of extinct species of animals and plants. What 
had become of the waves which had thus fretted the solid rock? 
Was the clay which enclosed those apparently water-worn stones 
created upon the rock upon which they lay? Could those fossil 
deposits have been created fossils? Does a workman ever manu- 
facture a half-worn article? were the ejaculations of our geologist 
at his alphabet. Quitting at length the long-wrought quarries of 
his native town, he began work in one which had been opened in a 
lofty wall of cliffs which overhung the northern shore of the Moray 
Frith, and in an inferior member of the old red sandstone. The 
gorgeous description which he has given of a liasic deposit, amaz- 
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ingly rich in organisms, which he early discovered here, attests at 
once his sympathy with nature, and the remarkable range and deli- 
cacy of his descriptive powers. “The great Alexandrian library,” 
he remarks in conclusion, “with its tomes of ancient literature, the 
accumulation of long ages, was but a meager collection, not less 
puny in bulk than recent in date, compared with the marvelous 
library of the Scotch lias. After once spending even a few hours 
in suth a school, who indeed could well avoid being a geologist ? 
I had once derived much pleasure among rocks and caves; but it 
was the wonders of the Kathi lias that first gave direction and aim 
to my curiosity.” In consequence of his master’s being unable 
to procure work elsewhere, a large share of the second year of his 
apprenticeship was spent in the new and noisy school of the bothy. 
The field of his operations was distant some twenty miles from 
Cromarty, in one of those lovely spots where, as Heber has it, 


“ Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


Whoever may have read Mr. Miller's “Scenes and Legends in the 
North of Scotland” cannot have failed to notice how profoundly he 
was imbued with a love for the marvelous. “From reason’s earli- 
est dawn,” in the words of Mr. Brown, “until reason was no 
more, he seemed to have been encompassed with a strange machinery 
of the wild and supernatural—to have been perpetually meeting 
some ministrant to that element of the mysterious which so often 
sheathes in clouds and darkness the flame of reason, leaving man 
the prey of gorgons, specters, and chimeras dire.” His earliest 
experience touching these matters dates as far back as the day pre- 
vious to his father’s death. No foreboding of that catastrophe had 
as yet reached the bay of Cromarty. Day was fast passing into 
night; the sailor’s household had gathered around the family hearth; 
the mother plies her cheerful needle by the cottage fire; her son is 
sitting by her side, when the house door, left unfastened, having 
burst open, and the youth being dispatched to shut it, he saw, as 
he avers, as distinctly as ever he saw anything in the world, within 
less than a yard from his breast, a dissevered hand and arm, of a 
“livid and sodden appearance,” stretched out toward him. Fear- 
fully startled, he ran shrieking to his mother, telling her what he 
had seen. 

One incident more, unimportant, perhaps, further than as illus- 
trating this singular hold which the supernatural seems to have had 
upon Mr. Miller’s mind, we would like to allude to in this connec- 
tion. ‘Toward the end of September, of the subsequent and last 
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year of his service as an apprentice, his master succeeded in pro- 
curing work somewhat nearer home than the bothies at Cononside. 
The job was to rebuild an old-fashioned wall of a gentleman’s pleas- 
ure-ground, a wall lining the side of a deep ditch and raising its top 
to but the level of the sward. ‘The ditch in this instance was wet, 
half-filled with old fallen materials and “ dirty stanes,” of which it 
had to be cleared. ‘The result was that Mr. Miller, in pursuing this 
most painful and trying employment, soon found all his fingers ooz- 
ing blood at once, while his poor hands in the night-time “burned 
and beat as if an unhappy heart had been placed in each of them,” 
and cold chills, sudden as electric shocks, used to run through his 
feverish frame. His general health, too, was manifestly failing. 
The stone-dust inhaled at every breath while engaged in hewing 
had exerted the usual weakening effect upon the lungs. But now, 
working with wet feet in a water-logged ditch, he began to be sens- 
ibly informed by dull, depressing pains in the chest, and bloody 
expectorations, that he had really caught harm from his employ- 
ment, and might very soon lay by his mallet and pick forever. He 
was resolved, however, notwithstanding these forebodings of an early 
death, to accomplish, if possible, the full term of his apprenticeship, 
now so nearly completed. The incident alluded to shall be given 
in his own words: 

“One day, when on the top of a tall building, part of which we were 
throwing down to supply us with material for our work, I raised a broad 
slab of micaceous sandstone, thin as a roofing slate and exceedingly fragile, 
and, holding it out at arm’s length, dropped it over the wall. I had been 
worse than usual that morning, and much depressed; and ere the slab de- 
parted from my hand, I said, looking forward to but a few months of life, 
‘Like that sandstone slab, I shall soon break up, and likewise perish as little 
known.’ But the sandstone slab did not break up: a sudden breeze blew it 
aslant as it fell; it cleared the rough heap of stones below, where I had 
expected it would have been shivered to fragments, and lighting upon its 
edge stuck upright, like a miniature obelisk, in the green sward beyond. 
Though none of the philosophies nor logics would have sanctioned the infer- 
ence, I nevertheless at once felt assured that recovery awaited me—that I 
was to live, and not die; and under the cheering influence of that conviction I 
felt lighter during the few remaining weeks that I toiled at that place.” 

The bothy and the barrack afforded Mr. Miller no less favorable 
opportunities for becoming a thorough student of human nature 
than had the quarry, of natural science. Nay, the singular minute- 
ness of his acquaintance with Scottish life, especially in its lowlier 
forms—unsurpassed, indeed, by either that of Wilson, Scott, or 
Burns—may be attributed, doubtless in a great measure, to his pecu- 
liar experience in these by-paths of social life. Here, however, as 
ever heretofore, we are struck with something unusual in the con- 
duct of this mason—something predicting that he is not going to 
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die in his present relation. As in the quarry, we noticed that while 
those who toiled with him found no sermons in the stones they were 
turning, felt no questioning arise in their minds as they stumbled 
upon specimens of plants and shells which had some way “ got into 
the stone,” his own eye would kindle with the quick piercing gleam 
of curiosity, and his natural impulse to question, examine, infer, 
was at once manifest; that while the former could only nod and 
drowze over the evening fire, avowing even novel-reading insufferably 
dull, he, though mayhap with hands bleeding and bones aching by 
working all day in a wet ditch, could yet derive comfort, relaxation, 
and the means of improvement from the scientific or philosophic treat- 
ise; that while they, at the hour of noon, thought only of lounging, 
dozing, or smoking, this young man found his rest and pleasure in 
gazing alone upon that sublime panorama where, in the west, Nevis 
presides among the mountains, and the glassy Frith lies lake-like at 
the monarch’s feet, 
“In bridal rest, 


Sleeping with his glorious image on her breast,” 


so now also the same studious, thoughtful, contemplative man, his 
habits of taciturnity and musing prevail over any disposition to 
indulge in the boisterous hilarity of the bothy. 

We can hardly forbear mentioning an incident which occurred about 
this time, which suggested many profound and profitable reflections 
in relation to the doctrine of a particular providence. Five years 
previous, while attempting to rob a raven’s nest, he narrowly escaped 
destruction by observing, just before taking the last step necessary 
to secure his prize, that the smooth surface of the rock glistened in 
the light, being incrusted over by a thin layer of chlorite, therefore 
very slippery. ‘The same feat this year, it seems, was attempted 
by another lad, and with tragic result: no sooner had he committed 
himself to the treacherous chlorite than he shot at once over the 
precipice, falling one hundred feet, dashing head foremost, and 
with tremendous force against the smooth sea-stones below. Hugh 
Miller felt, on hearing of this melancholy incident, that not, after 
all, his knowledge of the properties of the chlorite, but the interposi- 
tion of a Providence, arrested his steps and saved his life. He 
inferred that this must have been so from that spontaneous gush of 
thankfulness which he experienced as soon as he realized his deliv- 
erance; that, hence, such a belief, being so natural to the human 
mind, has its ground in the necessities of our nature. He had 
aforetime received inteltectually the doctrine of a special prov- 
idence ; but it required this narrow escape, this touch of danger, to 
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render it emotional, and give it vitality and strength within. Sev- 
eral instances of literally hair-breadth escapes are given, at each of 
which, though the occurrences were perfectly natural, this sponta- 
neous gush of acknowledgment, he well says, # would have forever 
set at naught the skepticism which would have held that there was 
no providence in it.” And why not something genuine in these 
instincts, these intimations of our nature? We firmly hold that 
nature cannot lie. And are not the apprehensions of the soul in 
relation to this matter entitled to as much consideration as in ref- 
erence to its own immortality? Mr. Miller speaks like a man not 
less at home in speculative philosophy than in that of.a more scien- 
tific character, when he observes: 

“Though there never was a time, perhaps, when the doctrine of a special 
or particular providence has been more doubted than at present, yet that 
skepticism has been one of effort, conjured up by toiling intellects in a quiet 
age. Unmoved, though mayhap partially overshadowed by it, that belief lies 
safely intrenched all the while in the fastnesses of the unalterable nature of 
man. Let danger but come to touch it, and it will spring up in all its old pro- 
portions. So indigenous is it to the human heart, that if it will not take on its 
cultivated form as a belief in a Providence, it will to a certainty take to its 
wild form as a belief in fate. Of a doctrine so fundamentally important that 
there can be no religion without it, God himself seems to have taken care when 
he molded the human heart.” 

Mr. Miller's second working season, as a journeyman mason; 
opening with but indifferent prospects at home, he determined to 
try his fortunes in the city of Edinburgh. Setting sail, he reached 
that famed city on the evening of the fourth day after he lost sight 
of the hill of Cromarty. Probably no man who was himself destined 
to add to the literary celebrity of Scotland had ever so singular an in- 
troduction to the society of its capital. ‘That society then numbered 
among its members such men as Dugald Stewart, Jeffrey, Wilson, and 
Walter Scott. But none of these men had the Cromarty mason the 
privilege of seeing, not even in the street. ‘Through the good offices 
of a friend, Mr. Miller procured work at length at a manor house 
then being erected in the vicinity of Niddry Mill. The squad with 
which he worked appears to have been tainted, even in an extraor- 
dinary degree, with the narrowness and exclusiveness common among 
the more ignorant classes of operatives; and to them, on account of 
his own independence of character, singular probity in life, and con- 
servatism in politics, he became an object of undisguised hostility 
and dislike. After spending ten months in this city, he returned, 
in consequence of feeble health, to his native town. Here, engaged 
in the lighter work of his profession, such as the preparation of 
tombstones for the country church-yards of Cromarty, he spent, 
with the exception of a few months at Inverness, the remaining 
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years which he devoted to manual labor. On Mr. Miller’s return 
from Edinburgh to Cromarty, he found an old companion, one of the 
band he so long led in the days of his youthful frolic, relinquishing 
superior commercial prospects and entering the curriculum of prep- 
aration for the work of the ministry. The two friends spent much 
of their time together, and, very naturally, much of their talk was 
upon religious topics. So far as his intellectual belief was con- 
cerned, nurtured in the Puritan school, Hugh Miller was already 
a Christian; but as, in the lack of a personal and living, appropri- 
ating faith, his Christianity had never become real to him, he had 
still been left subject to those peculiar misgivings, and doubts, and 
fears which so naturally breed in every thoughtful soul whose faith 
and whose hope is grounded upon no true and lively Christian expe- 
rience. Kept, indeed, by his hereditary prejudice—thanks to his 
early Christian culture—from being whelmed in its dark, troublous 
waters, he nevertheless had not escaped altogether the wintry influ- 
ences of a skeptical philosophy. He had lived on, as thousands do, 
in a kind of uneasy, see-saw condition, wavering constantly between 
two extremes, now a believer, anon a skeptic, with no firm ground 
where he could at once reason and believe. But the day is ap- 
proaching when in Christ that firm ground, so ardently longed 
for and sought after by every earnest, thoughtful soul, is to be 
found; when the mists of skepticism are to take themselves for- 
ever away, and religion’s tranquil star, which those mists had hith- 
erto obscured, is to shed over his soul its divinest influence. The 
perfect disinterestedness of his companion’s abnegation of every 
worldly advantage under the influence of religious devotion, brought 
Christianity for the first time before him, not merely as a system of 
doctrines, but as an operative power upon the heart. ‘The thorough 
adaptation to our nature of, and the love and mercy of God toward 
an apostate race as revealed in, the redemption scheme, hitherto 
hidden, were, through the agency of his friend and the Spirit of 
God, being disclosed to him as facts of experience. ‘The conse- 
quence was that he was soon led, in the spirit of perfect obedience, 
loyalty, and love, to submit to the truth, “believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and thus speedily to rejoice in the knowledge of 
having been translated from the power of sin and Satan unto God. 
From the circumstances of his history, the conversion of Hugh 
Miller derives a peculiar significance. A devoted student of the 
book of nature, he realized that man’s relation to the Infinite was 
by no means to be learned from that book alone. Appreciating on 
the one hand the difficulty of squaring the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion with the “blowing clover and the falling rain,” he did mot yet, 
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as have done our transcendentalists, discard it as incredible. On 
the contrary, as he fathomed his own heart and ascertained the 
wants of his moral nature, he recognized the necessity of just such a 
scheme as the Christian one, however mysterious in parts, to reveal 
the fatherhood of God, to disclose tne HEART of Deity, and finally 
to restore man personally to that intimate communion with his 
Maker which his happiness and the moral progress of his soul in 
this world imperatively demand. 

‘Toward the close of a certain day in autumn, as our stonecutter 
was enjoying a conversation with some rather elderly females in the 
old church-yard where he was at work, a young lady of some very 
considerable attractions, apparently about nineteen, all flurried with 
running, came hurrying down to bid the group come away, and as 
instantaneously departed. Hugh Miller did not observe that she 
even looked at him; and yet it was for him alone that she had put 
herself to so much trouble to take care of her friends. The young 
lady’s mental powers were equal to her personal charms. Having 
heard of Hugh Miller as the “Cromarty poet,” and having felt a 
strong anxiety to see him, she had taken this method, it seems, to 
realize her object. Suffice it to say that curiosity soon ripened into 
love, and in due time Miss Lydia M. Fraser became Mrs. Hugh 
Miller—a lady since known to fame, not more indeed from her rela- 
tion to the editor of the Wztness, than as the author of several works 
of remarkable interest and ability. 

Engaged now in marriage, and yet—so scanty were the earnings 
of his labor—enjoying no very bright prospects of supporting a 
wife and family, he seems to have seriously contemplated emigrating 
to this country. Fortunately a new and very unexpected employ- 
ment was proffered to him. It was proposed to establish in Cro- 
marty a branch agency of one of those great banking companies 
which play so considerable a part in the social economy of Scotland. 
Connected with this agency, Hugh Miller was nominated to the 
office of accountant. Accordingly, in 1834, after having received 
some preliminary instructions in the business, he was duly and 
finally graduated from the school of manual labor, and inducted into 
this new field of exertion and inquiry. It was during the second 
year of his accountantship that he was married. The bank office 
furnished Hugh Miller an entirely new field of observation; partic- 
ularly did it prove a very admirable school for the ¢ultivation of 
shrewd common sense. But his experience here proved of great 
value to him also in another important respect. While engaged in 
the discharge of his duties as bank clerk, he was by no means satis- 
fied with simply mastering the more mechanical duties of his office : 
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he diligently improved his opportunities to gain such a knowledge 
of the principles of banking as enabled him afterward to take a 
very active and able part in the discussion of that difficult and com- 
plicated subject. Though devoting much of his leisure at this time 
to literary pursuits, Mr. Miller does not speak of them as forming 
any part of his education. It must, nevertheless, have been evident 
to him that his connection with literature was not only extending, 
but was gradually becoming the basis of a personal acquaintance 
with a class of minds which was likely to prove of eminent service 
to him in the future. His labors, however, continued to be com- 
paratively obscure, until an event transpired which brought him 
into a more prominent position, and afforded him the means of 
speaking to the world. In 1839 the House of Lords decided on 
appeal against the right of the assemblies of the Scottish Church to 
regulate, according to a time-honored usage, the admission of their 
own ministers. Conspicuous among those upon whom it devolved 
to return this decision was Lord Brougham. Pained and alarmed 
by the tone and arguments of the speech in which that eminent 
statesman supported the finding of the House of Lords, Mr. Miller 
determined at once upon taking up the popular side of the question, 
and stating to the people his views in reference to the arguments or 
grounds upon which that remarkable decision professed to have 
been based. ‘The result was a tractate which at once introduced 
him to the people of Scotland, and designated him as one eminently 
calculated to act a conspicuous part in the coming struggle. 
Preferring to dissolve at once their connection with the state 
rather than yield the required submission to her demands—demands 
so utterly and manifestly repugnant to the whole spirit and the very 
letter of the ancient constitution of the Church—without a murmur, 
as without debate, the entire non-intrusion or Free Church party 
resolved to withdraw from the Establishment. On the 18th of May, 
1843, therefore, while the General Assembly was sitting in Edinburgh, 
four hundred ministers solemnly arose, withdrew, repaired to their own 
hall, and in four days had formally and legally completed the dis- 
ruption, and organized and established the Free Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. Who, by the way, can contemplate this scene 
of four hundred clergymen voluntarily renouncing all the emolu- 
ments and privileges of an establishment, and thereby subjecting 
themselves to all that privation and persecution which invariably 
pursue a Dissenting body,* and all for the keeping of a good con- 
© Many ministers were driven from lovelist homes, compelled to study in gar- 


rets, and to sleep frequently with nothing between them and the open heavens 
but the cold slate. The privation and exposure was often too much for them, 
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science, and in behalf of the liberties of the Church, and not feel 
assured that the spirit of the old Covenanters still lives; who can 
behold it and longer despair of making the Gospel, the good old 
Gospel, antiquated and effete though modern sciolism write it, a 
power yet in the great heart of humanity? 

At the time of this triumphant exodus of the Free Church, when 
her ministers and members, in the full flush of their victory, assem- 
bled in Canonmills Hall, the appearance of none of her defenders, 
among that vast and animated throng, it is said, among whom 
Chalmers and Candlish stood conspicuous, elicited plaudits longer 
or louder than when Hugh Miller was seen lifting his stalwart form 
and noble head among the people. 

As already intimated, Hugh Miller’s tractates proved his ready 
passports to the high and responsible position of conductor of the 
leading journal to be devoted to the advocacy of the views of the 
Free Church. Yet it was not at the mere whim of taste or temper- 
ament that he assumed this weighty, this important responsibility. 
At the behest of duty only did he, who in early life felt no call to 
become a minister of the Church, in the maturity of his powers thus 
assume the onerous and responsible position of defender of that 
Church’s most sacred liberties; while the results of his labors, his 
eminent service to that cause with which his name must henceforth 
stand indissolubly associated, at once evince the energy with which 
he threw himself into that stormy eccleiastical contest, and con- 
firm the prediction of Dr. Candlish, “that he was just the man 
for the post.” It can, indeed, hardly remain a question, whether in 
all Scotland there could have been found a man better qualified than 
Hugh Miller for the work for which he had now girt himself. Both 
his peculiar training and reading had contributed to fit him for it. 
A man not only of genius and genuine piety, but thoroughly un- 
derstanding the party he had to combat, its traditions, its literature, 
he descended into the arena of conflict armed at every point; while, 
in so luminous yet profoundly philosophical light did he set forth 
the great principles involved in that controversy, he made them 
patent in the very cottages of the land, and fixed in the under- 
standings of the humblest of his countrymen. But what qualified 
and they sunk to their graves, martyrs for those great principles for which they 
had abandoned their earthly all.... Here and there the hand of tyranny was 
stretched out; and from the church and churchyard, from the bare hill-side, the 
grove, and public highways, on all of which they sought to assemble and to wor- 
ship God, ministers and people were driven, till they took their station within 
high-water mark, on the lone sea-beach; their feet upon the damp and tangled 
sea-weed, the roll of those breakers, whose spray the breeze drove over them, 
keeping time to their solemn psalmody.—Hanaa’s Memoir of Dr. Chalmers. 
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Mr. Miller better still for his peculiar work, was that he was a sol- 
dier from love. He saw that the “ Church of Scotland was the 
creator of the rights and privileges of the people of Scotland; 
that hence, while she stood an independent and free institution 
the people stood an independent and free people, but that bonds 
to her was slavery to them.” ‘This conviction, grounded deeply 
in his earnest nature, it was that prompted him, when he saw 
perils gathering around that mother Church, to gird on his sword 
in her defense; that made him so devoted and loyal a follower, 
and, to the extent of his great faculties, a defender of her cause. 

The first number of the Witness newspaper was issued on the 
15th of January, 1840, in Edinburgh. Up to the event of his 
death Mr. Miller remained still the editor of that journal, having 
established it upon a permanent basis, and constituted it truly a 
power in the politics and literature of Scotland. Though called 
into existence as the organ of an ecclesiastical party, it was by no 
means devoted exclusively to ecclesiastical discussions. On the 
contrary, it was the delight of Mr. Miller to lay aside the weapons 
of war and devote himself to the arts of peace; to turn from the 
stormy arena of ecclesiastical controversy to the peaceful region of 
zsthetics. Indeed, equally at home in science, literature, or criti- 
cism, he gave himself mostly up, after the disruption, to pursuits of 
this character. ‘The fact that the most of his own works, awaiting 
all of which was such a singularly brilliant success, appeared first 
in the form of contributions to his own paper, demonstrate not only 
the compatibility of the duties of a journalist with the tastes of a 
man of science, but especially that the zeal and enthusiasm with 
which he entered into the discussion of the topics of the day, and 
the practical wisdom and earnestness which always made him equal 
to the emergencies of the hour, did not prevent him from withdraw- 
ing at times from the strife of tongues, and becoming a sojourner 
in the city of the dead, where, with the “skeletons of nations” 
around him, the “representatives of the vanished ages” his sole 
companions, he slowly and laboriously gathered up materials, out 
of which his imperial imagination has set, as in a hall of mirrors, 
the glories of the primeval “world. 

In the last years of his life, awakened to a sense of the importanes 
of diffusing a taste for science among his countrymen, throwing aside 
his constitutional reserve, Mr. Miller betook himself to the lecture- 
room, and on not a few platforms, both in his native land and across 
the border, did he discourse on his favorite studies. His J eséz- 
mony of the Rocks may, indeed, be regarded as the memorial of 
these platform labors. Though he never acquired that fluency 
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which rendered his platform performances comfortable to himself, 
owing, perhaps, to his having taken the field so late in life, yet as 
a lecturer he was highly popular. Crowds flocked to hear him 
wherever he went. ‘Taking into account the recundite character of 
the topics discussed, he seems indeed to have been the most accept- 
able man that appeared before the institutes and associations of Kd- 
inburgh, Glasgow, or London. Few, very few, could command 
audiences such as flocked to listen to the prelections of Hugh Miller. 

Before alluding to the circumstances of Mr. Miller’s melancholy 
and untimely end, we venture to echo a “note of woe” which he has 
sounded, both because its intrinsic beauty and singular pathos will 
render it precious to all who have suffered a similar bereavement, 
(where, alas! is the household which has not?) and not less because 
it illustrates in a most beautiful and touching manner how tender 
and true was his heart, and how genuine the nature of his domestic 
feelings : 


“In the spring of 1839 a sad bereavement darkened my household, and, 
for a little time, left me little heart to pursue my wonted amusements, literary 
or scientific. We had been visited, ten months after our marriage, by a little 
girl, whose presence had added not a little to our happiness. Home had be- 
come more emphatically such from the presence of the child, that in a few 
months had learned so well to know its mother, and in the course of a few 
more to take its stand, in the nurse’s arms, at an upper window that commanded 
the street, and to recognize and make signs to its father as he approached 
the house. Its few little words, too, had a fascinating interest to our ears— 
our own names lisped in a language of its own every time we approached, and 
the simple Scotch vocable, awa’, awa’, which it knew how to employ in such 
plaintive tones as we retired; and that used to come back upon us in recollec- 
tion like an echo from the grave, when, its brief visit over, it had left us for- 
ever, and its fair face and silken hair lay in darkness amid the clods of the 
church-yard. In how short a time had it daid hold of our affections! Two 
brief years before, and we knew it not; and now it seemed as if the void 
which it left in our hearts the whole world could never fill. We buried it 
beside the church of St. Regulus, with the deep rich woods all around, save 
where, in front, an opening commands the distant land and the blue sea; and 
where the daisies, which it had learned to love, mottle, star-like, the mossy 
mounds; and where the birds, whose songs its ear had become skillful enough 
to distinguish, pour their notes over its little grave. The following simple 
but truthful stanzas, by its mother, seem to have been written in this place— 
sweetest of burying-grounds—a few weeks after its burial, when a chill and 
backward spring, that had scowled upon its lingering illness, broke out at 
once into genial summer: 


“Thou art awa’, awa’ from thy mother’s side, 
And awa’, awa’ from thy father’s knee. 
Thou art awa’ from our blessing, our care and caressing, 
But awa’ from our hearts thou’lt never be. 
* ¥ * ~ + * 4 


“Ah no. Earth must be lonelier 
Wanting thy voice, thy hand, thy love; 
Yet dost thou dawn a star of promise, 
Mild beacon to a world above.’ ” 
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But excessive intellectual toil began at length to tell fearfully in 
its effects upon both the body and mind of Mr. Miller. With a 
physical system in which, though originally uncommonly robust, had 
been sown the seeds of disease, and an intellect which, though gigan- 
tic, had not been early used to such incessant toil, and in which 
doubtless lurked, in that deep hold which the supernatural had upon 
his mind, a predisposition to insanity, can it be surprising that the 
intense and unremitting exertion which that adamantine will com- 
pelled, resulted at length in his utter prostration? The special labor 
which was the immediate means of unhinging his intellectual powers 
was that of the preparation and final revision of the Testimony of the 
Rocks—that magnificent attempt to harmonize the works with the 
word of the Almighty, which was fitly to complete his services to his 
country and mankind. At this work he continued to toil on long 
after intellectual labor of every kind ought to have been strictly for- 
bidden and rigidly foregone, interrupted only by those paroxysms 
of horror and despair amid whose deep and awful shadows he was 
doomed so gloomily to perish. But the work at length was finished. 
On the last day of his life Hugh Miller had said zt was done. Do 
what they might, neither madness nor the grave could deprive him 
of that. As might have been expected, with redoubled fury the 


paroxysm returned. Ere it again subsided Hugh Miller was no 
more. And thus, in the last days of 1856, perished, may we not 
say, the greatest of the martyrs of science. 


“Unknown he came; a mystery he went; 
A mighty vessel foundered in a calm, 
Her-freight half given to the world.” 

Far beyond, at least, any man living, Hugh Miller probably united 
in himself the practical, the scientific, and the man of original and 
philosophic thought. As a practical man, or man of action, he per- 
ceived at once the nature of the task to be accomplished or difficulty 
to be met, and brought to them powers that always seem to have 
inspired him with the confident expectation of ultimate success. A 
most ample field, indeed, for the display of his practical wisdom was 
furnished him in his sphere as a Church leader, where, if not more 
effective, at least vastly more sagacious often than many of his 
more agile and impetuous compatriots, he secured to the Church, by 
holding them in salutary check, the energies of many which might 
have otherwise been fatally misdirected and wasted. Statesman- 
ship with him was not so much a matter of theory or science as of 
business. He adopted not the maxims of books, but consulted 
rather the actual state and nature of things. 

As a man of science, Mr. Miller was singularly and pre-eminently 
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gifted at once with the power of “accurate observation, of logical 
deduction, of broad generalization, and of poetic and pictorial 
representation.” 
“He quarried truth all rough-hewn from the earth, 
And chiseled it a perfect gem.” 

More than this, he was pre-eminently the exponent of science to 
the people. Of all geological works, his, undoubtedly, enjoy the 
widest circulation. But lastly, and above all, his scientific labors 
derive especial importance from the consideration that the fruits of 
his researches were all made to bear more or less upon the elucida- 
tion and defence of the oracles of truth. 


“Twain at a birth, 
Science with a celestial halo crown’d 
And heavenly truth: God’s works his word illumed. 
These twain he viewed in heavenly concord bound.” 


Mr. Miller’s mind may be classified among the few original, cre- 
ative, productive ones. He could analyze, collate, criticise. So 
can thousands. But he could construct, originate, develop. His 
was likewise a comprehensive mind. He could contemplate a sub- 
ject in all its relations, and as a part of one great whole. It was 
this power which enabled him so successfully to refer any given 
individual object to a system. ‘This faculty it was which, aided by 
a powerful imagination, qualified him, as it had Cuvier, from a sin- 
gle fragment of bone to describe the whole animal; from some frag- 
mentary fossil skeleton imbedded in the strata of mother earth, to 
realize a life-like picture at once of the plants that adorned, and the 
living things which peopled an earlier world. However vigorous in 
thought, conclusive in argument, or well furnished with the facts and 
figures of both ecclesiastical and profane history, undoubtedly the 
paramount endowment of his mind was this intellectual grasp of 
which we speak, and which, more than anything else, distinguishes 
all leading and truly great minds; this power of taking in the whole 
of a subject as a whole, or of getting at the great central idea, the 
fundamental underlying principle of a given subject, with reference 
to which all things are manifestly to be contemplated or adjusted, 
and around which the details of either business or study naturally 
and necessarily group themselves. 

Touching the personal appearance of Mr. Miller, or Old Red, as 
he was familiarly called by his scientific friends, it has been said 
that once seen it was never to be forgotten. “A head of great 
massiveness, magnified by an abundant profusion of sub-Celtic hair, 
was set on a body of muscular compactness, but which in later life 
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felt the undermining influence of a life of unusual physical and men- 
tal toil. Generally wrapped in a bulky plaid, and with a garb ready 
for any work, he had the appearance of a shepherd from the Ross- 
shire hills, rather than an author or a man of science.” 

In conversation, as in every other capacity, the man of original 
genius and cultivated mind at once shone out, evincing a wealth of 
information and a philosophical acumen only less remarkable than 
his amiable disposition, generous spirit, and his consistent and 
humble piety. Modest in his demeanor, gentlemanly in his bearing, 
he dealt with the feelings of others with such a natural delicacy, 
and with the opinions of others with such a genial, manly deference, 
he at once made you confess his natural kindness, while he won 
your unbounded confidence, admiration, and esteem. Seldom, if 
ever, excited by any petty jealousies or fitful envyings, playful in 
his mirth, abiding in his friendships, warm in his domestic attach- 
ments, always ready and willing to oblige, he may be said, more 
than is common to the lot of mortals, to have been crowned with 
those lesser attributes and graces which, like the “ gold on the spire, 
or the sunlight on the corn field,” give the last touch, the perfection 
finishing to a noble character. 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, Tuts 1s A Man.” 


Finally, as the man fully imbued at once with the passion for 
civil freedom which fired the soul of Wallace, with the zeal for re- 
ligious liberty which animated ‘a John Knox, and with the practical 
and scientific spirit which characterizes the present age, we are by 
no means sure but there are quite sufficient grounds for the high 
claim instituted by his biographer in his behalf—that, more than any 
other Scotchman, more than Sir Walter Scott, who, notwithstand- 
ing all his geniality and breadth of character, was rather a relict of 
feudalism than a representative of modern times; than Robert 

surns, who, though Scotia’s greatest bard, was so sunk in the mire 

of an odious sensuality as to be cut off for ever from the faith of the 
country, Hugh Miller stands as ScorLanp’s REPRESENTATIVE 
MAN. ‘ 
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Art. III—WESLEY AS A MAN OF LITERATURE. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


Mr. WESLEY as a reader, and what kinds of books he was in the 
habit of perusing, with a list of the several sorts, we have shown in 
a former article. We are now to show this distinguished man as 
an AUTHOR and PUBLISHER, and what works he wrote himself, and 
what books he published (with various alterations) from other pens. 
We shall classify Mr. Wesley’s original and selected works, and so 
review them more conveniently and more briefly. 


[. The first class of works will be oft the subject of Music. In 
the worship of God in heaven are “harpers harping with their 
harps,” and others singing “as it were a new song before the 
throne.” So in the worship of God on earth, the instrumental and 
the vocal are and may be beautifully and harmoniously united. 
Such was the opinion of Mr. Wesley, and therefore he provided 
music, beth for instruments and the voice, for private use and for 
public congregations. In the infancy of Methodism, and so early 
as 1742, was published for the Methodist congregations throughout 
the country, “ A Collection of Tunes set to Music, as they are sung 
at the Foundery,” that is, in the congregation in London. Another 
of Mr. Wesley’s early publications was called “ The Grounds of 
Vocal Music,” a tract of twelve pages. On two occasions he pub- 
lished a “Sacred Harmony, or a choice Collection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, in two and three parts, for the Voice, Harpsichord, 
and Organ,” one of the editions being a good-sized book of three 
hundred and fifty pages, and the other about half the size. The 
harpsichord, a keyed instrument with wires, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century was in the fashion, but has long ago fallen into 
disuse. Charles Wesley seems to have been highly pleased with 
the harpsichord in the domestic circle. In a letter to his wife, in 
1755, he urges her to urge her sister (living with them) concerning 
music in general and the harpsichord in particular. Says he: 
“ Beck must recover her music; must positively, or not look me in 
the face. It lies upon you to drag her to the harpsichord, and tie 
her down in the chair.” The organ has for centuries been a popu- 
lar instrument, and now suits the public ear as well as ever. At 
that time little did the founder of Methodism think that, in a cen- 
tury after, hundreds of Methodist congregations would praise God 
with the organ as well as the voice. 
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He was always interested in the art of music. Dr. Pepusch was 
a celebrated musical theorist and composer, and especially noted for 
his investigations into the music of the ancients. In 1748, Mr. 
Wesley says that he spent an hour or two with this eminent man, 
and learned “that the art of music is lost, and that the ancients 
only understood it in its perfection.” He allowed that the art re- 
vived a little in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and in 
the time of Purcell; but that the “true ancient art, depending on 
nature and mathematical principles, had gained no ground, the 
present masters having no fixed principles at all.” In 1768 Mr. 
Wesley read a masterly essay on music, and was “surprised to find 
that the music of the ancients was as simple as that of the Meth- 
odists; that their music wholly consisted of melody ;” and that 
what is now called harmony, or singing in parts, is quite novel. 
he author observes further, that “singing different words by dif- 
ferent persons ” destroys melody, and defeats the very end of music, 
which is to affect the passions. ‘The opinion of this author and his 
own exactly corresponded. -Four years before, he went to hear the 
Oratorio of Judith performed. The music was fine, but he objected 
to two things in it, and in all modern music. “One is, singing the 
same words ten times over; the other, singing different words by 


different persons at one and the same time.” Tour years after he 
passed strong condemnation on the singers of the church at Neath, 
in Wales: 


“ T began reading prayers at six, but was greatly disgusted at the manner 
of singing. 1. Twelve or fourteen persons kept it to themselves, and quite 
shut out the congregation. 2. These repeated the same words, contrary to all 
sense and reason, six or eight or ten times over. 3. According to the shock- 
ing custom of modern music, different persons sing different words at one and 
the same moment: an intolerable insult on common sense, and utterly incom- 
patible with any devotion.” 


A pretty faithful picture of many a choir in many a present con- 
gregation! His opinion on harmony, as the musical professionals 
sall it—diseord, as the people of common sense, term it—never 
varied. Fourteen years’ after, and when an old man of nearly 
eighty, he came to Warrington to preach, and says: 

“Tcame just in time to put a stop toa bad custom, which was creeping in 
here: a few men, who had fine voices, sang a psalm which no one knew, in a 
tune fit for an opera, wherein three, four, or five persons sung different 
words at the same time! What an insult upon common sense! What a 
burlesque upon public worship! No custom can excuse such a mixture of 
profaneness and absurdity.” 


He and the whole conference entered the strongest protest 
against the complex tunes and repetitions, as injurious to devotion 
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and religion. Thus, in the Large Minutes, is the thirty-ninth 
question: “ How shall we guard against formality in public wor- 
ship, particularly in singing?” and in the answer is the following : 

“Is not this formality creeping in already, by those complex tunes which it 
is scarcely possible to sing with devotion ? Such is, ‘ Praise the Lord, ye 
blessed ones ;’ with the long quavering hallelujah annexed to the morning 
song tune, which I defy any man living to sing devoutly. The repeating the 
same words so often, (but especially while another repeats different words, the 
horrid abuse which runs through the modern Church music,) as it shocks all 
common sense, so it necessarily brings in dead formality, and has no more of 
religion in it than a Lancashire hornpipe. Besides, it is a flat contradiction to 
our Lord’s command, ‘ Use not vain repetitions.’ ” 


The preceding quotations will show the reasons against the “fugue 
tunes,” mentioned in the Discipline of the American and Canadian 
Methodist Churches, in the section “ Of the Spirit and Truth of 
Singing.” It appears then from one of the best authorities, that 
ancient music was simple melody, and that there were no complex 
sounds in the Hebrew, the Babylonian, the Grecian, or the Roman 
music. ‘The grand old ode of Moses was set to simple melody, ac- 
companied by the timbrel of Miriam, and the response of the 
mothers in Israel. So powerful was the Hebrew melody that David 
thereby stilled the evil passions of the vexed and enraged Saul. The 
music and singing of the temple was of the same grand and effect- 
ive kind. The Babylonish music was equally simple, whether 
heard in the vast plain of Dura, at the banquet of the terror-struck 
Belshazzar, or by the sleeping-couch of the aged and short-reigned 
Darius. The Grecian Orpheus, too, accompanying the Argonautic 
expedition, essayed the lyre to melody, and calmed the troubled 
beasts on the wild shores of the stormy Euxine. Nor was the re- 
nowned T'erpander, father of the Grecian music, acquainted with the 
complications of the modern art. And, at the feast of the mighty 


Alexander, 
“ Timotheus to his breathing flute, 


And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire,” 


by simple melody. As the evil complained of by our founder still 
exists, and even in our own congregations, the digression will 
doubtless be excused ; and his remarks and opinions may perhaps 
obtain the attention of the deep-thinking and the leaders of our 
public and devotional music. 

Another musical work published was called “ Sacred Melody, or 
a choice Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes.” In the introduc- 
tion, Mr. Wesley gives directions for congregational singing, as, 
“ Sing all, sing lustily, sing modestly, sing in time, sing spiritually.” 
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The last book of tunes which he published was about the year 1765, 
entitled “Select Hymns with Tunes annexed: designed chiefly for 
the Use of the People called Methodists.” In the preface, he 
praises the Sacred Harmony (already noticed) as exceeding “ be- 
yond al] degrees of comparison anything of the kind which has ap- 
peared in England before.’ But something else was wanted, 
namely, a book of tunes in common use among the people called 
Methodists. “I have been endeavoring for more than twenty 
years to procure such a book as this; but in vain.” “At length,” 
says he, “I have prevailed.” So this collection embraced the 
tunes then in use, was the standard tune-book in his after life, and 
doubtless many of our present tunes are hence derived. 

I do not find that Mr. Wesley ever composed tunes. His was 
the literary labor of selecting, compiling, and publishing. In se- 
lecting he showed the excellence of his taste; and his own taste he 
found corresponded with the judgment and practice of antiquity. 
The singing of the early Methodists was simple melody; and sung 
to suitable hymns or lyrical odes, and according to the five rules, 
(already given,) the great end of singing, and of all music, namely, 
to move the passions of the hearers, was usually accomplished. 
The unruly and painful passions were quieted, like Saul’s before the 
harp of David; calmness took possession of the mind; and the 
hearts of the people were quickly or gradually moved to awe, admi- 
ration, thankfulness, love, or joy. Blessed is that congregation in 
which the professionals and amateurs, with the people, so unite in 
singing “ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs,” as ever to make, 
as the effect, “melody in your heart to the Lord!’ But such con- 
gregations in modern Methodism, | am afraid, are rather the excep- 
tions than the general rule. Keeping in view the proper end of 
church music, we may sorrowfully yet truly infer, that the absence 
of singing in many a congregation would be simply an omission 


but no loss. 


I]. Another path of literature Mr. Wesley walked in was that 
of Porrry, the sister art of Music. We are to view him as a pub- 
lisher of poetry, and as a poet. 

1. As a publisher and editor of others’ works. One of his pub- 
lications was a selection from the Sacred Poems of Mr. Herbert, 
who was a pious clergyman of the seventeenth century. Another 
was a “Collection of Moral and Sacred Poems from the most cele- 
brated English Authors,” in three volumes, and dedicated to the 
Countess of Huntingdon. He issued from the press several col- 
lections of psalms and hymns, and of hymns and sacred poems; 
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also, a number of hymns for particular festivals, or to improve 
important events. He took in hand an edition of Milton’s Para- 
dige Lost, using the uncommon liberty of omitting such lines as he 
despaired of explaining to the unlearned reader. Also, he added 
short notes of explanation to difficult passages which did not de- 
prive him of hope. Besides, he put stars to show the parts most 
celebrated for sentiment or expression. Mr. Milton probably would 
have had no strong objection to the two sorts of addition to his own 
glorious lines; but had the great English poet been asked for per- 
mission to make omissions, doubtless he would have darkly looked 
and sternly denied. Nor can a proper reason be given for omitting 
hard passages out of Milton, more than for expunging hard texts 
out of the Bible. The work of omitting, so common now-a-day, 
is an injustice to the author as well as to the reader. Afterward 
he took in hand Dr. Young, and treated the Night Thoughts in the 
same manner. He left out such lines as contained “childish con- 
ceits, sink into prosaic flatness, rise into the turgid or false sublime, 
or are incurably obscure to common readers.” He undertook, also, 
to explain the words obscure to unlearned readers, and to point out 
by marks the “sublimest strokes of poetry and the most pathetic 
strokes of nature and passion.” ‘The poet of sad and gloomy 
thought—and the poet delighted in by many when all God’s waves 
and storms go over them, and who ery out with Jonah, “It is better 
for me to die than to live,” or with Job that his “grief was heavier 
than the sand of the sea,” or with Jeremiah, “Wo is me, my mother, 
that thou hast borne me’”—was, five years before, laid in the tomb, 
or he too might have resented the liberty taken with his fine poems 
so truly and forcibly describing the vanity of human life. It is 
worthy of remark, as showing the literary taste and constitutional 
temperament of Charles Wesley, that next to the Bible, the Night 
Thoughts was his most useful reading. His own words, found in 
his journal of July, 1754, are thus: “1 began once more transcrib- 
ing Dr. Young’s Night Thoughts. No writings but the inspired 
are more useful to me.’ A fine compliment to the didactic poet, 
who, most probably, died without receiving it. The most important 
poetical work was the Hymn Book, issued in 1780, as “A Collection 
of Hymns for the Use of the People called Methodists,” and composed 
of hymns from the pens of John and Charles Wesley, with a sprink- 
ling of hymns from other authors. It is the book still used by the 
English and Canadian Methodists, and with some modifications by 
all the Methodists in the world. It is one of the books likely never 
to be supplanted, but to live and be used to the end of the world. 

2. As a poet or composer of hymns. What sort of a poet was 


= 
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John Wesley? What follows will give the answer. I do not find 
that he ever wrote any poetry but religious hymns, nor very many 
of these. Mr. Creawer, in his ingenious and diligent search, has 
found thirty-two of his hymns in the Wesleyan collection, and 
twenty-six of them in the collection used by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Of the thirty-two, all are translations from the German, 
but five which are original. Among the translations are the follow- 
ing fine hymns, which may serve as a specimen of the rest: 

“QO God, thou bottomless abyss.” 

“Lo! God is here, let us adore.” 

“ Jesus, thy blood and righteousness.” 

“ Now I have found the ground wherein.” 

“ O God, my God, my all thou art.” 


‘Translation work is the drudgery of a literary man, bringing per- 
haps some profit, but not a great deal of fame. Yet there are ex- 
ceptions, for some poets immortalize their own names by uniting 
them with the names of theirimmortal authors. As long as the Iliad 
of Homer lives, so long. doubtless, will Pope’s translation be re- 
membered. As long as Ossian’s Fingal is thought of, Macpherson’s 
name will not be forgotten. As long as Virgil’s Auneid is regarded 
as the world’s second epic, so long, in the English nation, will Dry- 
den’s translation be read, However, translations can never attain 
the fame of the originals. ‘l'ranslators must always be second, and 
the authors first. However great may be Dryden, Macpherson, and 
Pope, certainly Virgil, Ossian, and Homer are much greater. ‘Trans- 
lators are a sort of literary tailors, putting new coats on distinguished 
authors. ‘These five fine hymns (and other translations) from the 
German cannot give much assistance to Mr. Wesley’s fame as a 
poet, which must rather rest, if anywhere, on his own original com- 
positions. ‘The original hymns in the Wesleyan collection are: 

“ Father of all, whose powerful voice.” 
“QO Sun of righteousness, arise.” 

“ Ye simple souls that stray.” 

‘“‘ How happy is the pilgrim’s lot.” 


There are, probably. a few other originals, but none seem of a higher 
order than these four. ‘he hymn beginning “ Father of all, whose 
powerful voice,” is a fine paraphrase on the Lord’s: Prayer, and 
seems to have been published with the sermon having that prayer 
for the text. A paraphrase is, in one respect, like a translation, in 
being devoid of invention and originality of thought. The merit 
of a paraphrase as a translation lies in the expression. What is 
grandly compressed in a few lines, as the model of all prayer to 
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God, is well amplified in a poem of nine verses of eight lines each. 
In this hymn is the often-used expression 
“ Glory ends what grace begun.” 

The divine Psalmist says, “The Lord reigneth: let the earth 
rejoice; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof.” <A fine imita- 
tion, with an invitation to the angels, is in the paraphrase: 

“ Jehovah reigns! Be glad, O earth! 
And shout, ye morning stars, for joy !” 

The rhymes are very defective, and the bad are more numerous 
than the good. 

The hymn, “ O Sun of righteousness, arise,” is a poetic prayer for 
divine light by the “new-made creature.” The metaphor of the 
sun, as may be seen, is not well sustained in the first three verses, 
although the thoughts are just and good. ‘There is no rhyme in 
two lines of each verse. Correctly speaking, there is no rhyme in 
either of the five verses of the hymn but the first, viz., wing and 
bring. But what similarity, to say nothing of identity, of sound is 


there in the words beam and inflame, free and thee, own and crown, 


’ 


three and thee? The hymn is not merely deficient in the art of 


poetry, but also in poetic life. Like a vast number of religious 
hymns and odes, and didactic poems generally, the hymn is mere 
prose with the shape of poetry. 

The frequency of bad rhyme would denote the writer's ignorance 
of poetry as an art, his negligence, his uncritical ear, or his great 
unreadiness for suitable words. Rhymes may be thought an insig- 
nificant part of English poetry; and some may assign them, as But- 
ler, the author of Hudibras, the humble office of standing 

—_—_—_—— “ Like watchmen at the close 
To keep the verse from being prose.” 
Yet rhyme has use and beauty, especially in the middle and lower 
orders of poetry. Poets should remember that bad rhyme is an 
imperfection in a poem, and avoid it. ‘loo many venture on verses 
without knowing that rhyme is made by two exactly zdentical sounds, 
and not by sounds having mere similarity, more or less. The two 
kinds of rhyme are male and female. ‘The first is the rhyme on 
the last syllable, after the accent. ‘The last quotation is a perfect 
male rhyme, viz., close and prose. So, in the paraphrase on the 
Lord’s Prayer, the first four lines has two perfect male rhymes: 
“ Father of all, whose powerful voice 
Called forth the universal fame ; 
Whose mercies over all rejoice, 
Through endless ages still the same.” 
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The second is the rhyme on the two last syllables, after the ac- 
cent. Such rhymesarerareinhymns. ‘There may be two syllables 
or female rhymes in the hymn-book, but | cannot find any. How- 
ever, a fine specimen may be taken from Dryden’s celebrated Alex- 
ander’s Feast. Timotheus, the renowned old Greek lyrist, with 
his lyre sang to the mighty conqueror : 

“ Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures ; 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honor but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying ; 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying.” 

Here are four perfect female rhymes, having the same sounds, 
and even the same spelling, excepting the second, viz., trouble and 
bubble, half of the rhyme having a 6 more than the other. The 
rhyming of hymns correctly is a matter of more importance than 
rhyming the Iliad and Odyssey. No one reads Pope’s Homer year 
after year, month after month, and week after week. But the hymns 
for public worship are in perpetual use, like the chairs in a house, 
and the beds on which we lie. Thousands of ministers and others 
are every Lord’s day repeating the hymns which John and Charles 
Wesley translated or composed a hundred years ago. Imperfect 
rhyme makes rough reading, hindering oft the sense, jarring on the 
ear of the congregation. 

The next hymn to be noticed is “ Ye simple souls that stray.” 
It was published in the early days of Methodism, and when the 
people embracing this belief and practice were the objects of the 
scorn and ridicule of the nation. The hymn is an address to the 
mockers and persecutors, who were neglecting their own happiness, 
by straying “far from the paths of peace.” It also shows the per- 
secuted that however “foolish, impotent, and poor” in the estima- 
tion of wicked men, they were spiritually wise, strong, rich, and 
glorious in the sight of God. A remarkable idea is expressed in 
the last verse. ‘The “wretched and obscure” are represented as 
saying 

“ On all the kings of earth 
With pity we look down.” 

The thrones, sceptres, crowns, mighty titles, and powers of the 
earth exciting pity, not desire. Was there ever a stranger idea? 
It is one of our Founder’s grandest thoughts. Had it been put in a 
grand shape, it would not pass so unnoticed as now. ‘The topic of 
the hymn is treated more in a prosaic than a poetic manner. ‘The 
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thoughts are all good, but the expression is too tame for the sublime 
topic, namely, the dignity of the Christian. Are the “simple souls” 
present? ‘The address to them is not stirring enough, not attract- 
ive enough to catch—at least, not hold—the attention of a wicked, 
mocking, and turbulent part of an audience. Are they absent? or 
only present to the poet’s or hymn-maker’s imagination? ‘Then 
the appeal is an apostrophe—one of the boldest and most hazardous, 
but, when successful, most effective figures which oratory can use— 
and has nothing of the figure but the form. 

The best of the original hymns is usually called the Pilgrim, and 
begins “ How happy is the pilgrim’s lot.” It has always been a 
favorite, and is still with the Methodist people. It was written 
when the Methodist name was as a stink in the nostrils of the English 
nation, and seems to describe something of the writer’s own per- 
sonal history. Indeed, the hymn is a descriptive poem of the hap- 
piness of the pilgrims, and is without praise and without prayer, 
excepting the two last lines: 

“Now, O my Saviour, Brother, Friend, 
Receive me to thy breast.” 


Hymns for public worship should be, certainly, addresses to the 


Great Object of worship, in the shape of adorations, prayers, or 
thanksgivings. Mere description or declaration does not seem the 
right poetry for congregational worship. Still, the hymn may be 
used as an address to the Almighty, although there is no object 
mentioned. The first verse is a declaration of the happiness of the 
Christian traveling to the skies, as “free from every anxious thought,” 
and utters a bold and great thought of the traveler that 
“ His soul disdains on earth to dwell, 
He only sojourns here.” 

The multitudes, high and low, rich and poor, learned and igno- 
rant, “dwell” here; he only “sojourns.” ‘They love earth as their 
home; he “disdains” it. The second verse has a striking and 
singular thought. Who can bear unpopularity? Who can endure 
public contempt? But the pilgrim is made to say that he is 


“Blest with the scorn of finite good.” 


A strange blessing! None but the good and great are indifferent 
to popular applause, or hold it in contempt. A fine picture of con- 
tempt of popularity may be seen in Shakspeare’s “ Coriolanus.” 
[am reminded of that fine passage of Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field’s speech, in pronouncing a very unpopular decision : 
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“] will not do that which my conscience tells me is wrong, upon this occa- 
sion, to gain the huzzas of thousands, or the daily praise of all the papers 
which come from the press. I will not avoid doing what I think is right, 
though it should draw on me the whole artillery of libels, all that falsehood 
and malice can invent, or the credulity of a deluded populace can swallow.” 


And truly the judge was “blest with the scorn” of the English peo- 
ple, who burned down his fine house in London; but so little effect 
was produced in him, that he declined presenting an account of his 
loss to the treasury, preferring loss to compensation! Mr. Wesley 
was a man of the same stamp, and of the same kind of greatness. 
The third verse contains a very great idea, further descriptive of 
the mind of the leader of the “sect everywhere spoken against.” 
The world is full of seekers of places, riches, and enjoyments; but 
the pilgrim says: 
“ Their honors, wealth, and pleasures mean, 
I neither have nor want.” . 
In the sixth verse a feeling of aversion is expressed : 


“ Nothing on earth I call my own: 
A stranger to the world unknown, 
I all their goods despise : 
I trample on their whole delight, 
And seek a city out of sight, 
A city in the skies.” 

These four or five ideas of the hymn correspond with the admirable 
definition of religion which the first Christians used to give. Were 
they asked, What was Christianity? They would answer that 
Christianity was a religion which taught all its followers to despise 
the world. The hymn is a fine expression of great Christian ideas 
and feelings; but as for the poetry, it differs little from prose but 
the form. So deficient is the hymn of imagination and passion, the 
two great ingredients of real poetry, that each verse could be thrown 
into a prosaic shape, and no one would suppose it ever looked like 
verse. But for the bad rhymes, making some little jingle, a stranger 
hearing the hymn read would not suppose he was hearing poetry. 
Our founder was of too cool and correct a nature, with far too little 
impulse and imagination, for a poet. He was the best prose writer, 
but his brother Charles was the poct. Probably the suggestion was 
rather Charles Wesley’s than John’s, that the collections of hymns 
should have no mark to distinguish one brother’s compositions from 
the other’s. If so, the brotherly affection of Charles is seen, in cov- 
ering his brother with his own wings. 


IiI. As occupying another department of literary labor, namely, 
as a publisher and writer of Retiaious Tracts. In those days 
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religious tract societies had no existence, and religious tracts were 
very few. The practice of giving away such tracts among the mul- 
titudes was begun by the early Methodist preachers. One of the 
tracts is called “A Word to a Sabbath-Breaker,” and is a short, 
warm, and affectionate address to a person who does not remember 
the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. Another tract is, “A Word to 
a Swearer.” Mr. Wesley considered common swearing and perjury 
the prevailing sins of the English nation. He asks, “ In what coun- 
try is there to be heard, in such abundance, 


‘The horrid oath, the direful curse, 
(That latest weapon of the wretch’s war !) 
And blasphemy, sad comrade of despair !’” 

“Comrade of despair! so it used to be in other countries, but in 
ours it is the comrade of mirth and jollity. We daily curse and 
swear, and blasphem® the Most High, merely by way of diversion, 
almost from the highest to the lowest. Nobility, gentry, tradesmen, 
peasants, blaspheme the worthy name by which we are called, without 
provocation and without remorse.” (Serious Address to the People 
of England, in 1778.) Cotemporary writings bear evidence to the 
prevalence of the vice; for instance, some of the writings of Smol- 
let. And as for perjury, the writer of the tract calls it a “flood,” 
“which so increases among us day by day, the like whereunto is 
not to be found in any other part of the habitable world.” (Advice 
to an Englishman.) By perjury he means not only false witness, 
but the neglect of duties sworn to be observed. A third tract is 
“A Word to a Drunkard,” and is not only faithful in reproving, 
but affectionate in entreating. He was never in despair of reclaim- 
ing drunkards. ‘Sinners of every sort,’ said a venerable clergy- 
man, ‘have I frequently known converted to God; but an habitual 
drunkard have I never known converted.’ But I have known five 
hundred, perhaps five thousand.” (Sermon on the Duty of Reprov- 
ing our Neighbor.) Mr. Wesley’s commiseration reached to the 
fallen and unchaste woman, and he wrote a tract entitled “A 
Word to an Unhappy Woman.” He urges the miserable and 
criminal to resolve, “1 will not sell my soul and body for bread; 
better even starve on earth than burn in hell.” As _ harlots re- 
ceived the Gospel in the days of Christ, perhaps some were 
brought to repentance by this tract. A fifth tract is called “A 
Word to a Smuggler.” One of the Methodist rules is against 
smuggling or receiving smuggled goods —a very common and 
popular custom formerly on the eastern and southern coasts of 
England. He considered “run” goods as cheating the revenue, 
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and thereby cheating the country, which by increased taxes must 
make up the deficiency. “A smuggler, then, (and, in proportion, ¢ 
seller or buyer of uncustomed goods,) is a thief of the first order, a 
highwayman or pickpocket of the worst sort.” The tract is very 
useful in showing the evils of the illicit traffic, and in answering the 
objections of such as considered it a justifiable and not dishonorable 
employment. Another tract is called, “A Word to a Condemned 
Malefactor.” Mr. Wesley used to visit some of the jails and labor 
with the prisoners, especially such as were condemned to death. 
The seventh tract is “‘ A Word in Season; or, Advice to an English- 
man.” It was written in the time when Charles Stuart and Scot- 
land were in rebellion against the house of Hanover. The English 
nation was alarmed. Says the writer: 

“We would have war, and we have it. And what is the fruit? Our 
armies broken in pieces, and thousands of our men either killed on the spot, or 
made prisoners in one day. Nor is this all. We have now war at our own doors, 
our own countrymen turning their swords against their brethren. And have 
any hitherto been able to stand before them? Have they not already seized 
upon one whole kingdom ?” (that is, Scotland.) “ Think what is likely to fol- 
low, if an army of French also should blow the trumpet in our land !” 


The advice he gives to “brethren, countrymen, Englishmen,” is 


“making God our friend; the securing his help against our ene- 
mies.” ‘The eighth tract is “A Word to a Protestant.” The aim 
of the writer is to convict the high pretending Protestant of having 
Papist principles—of being “a rank Papist in his heart,” seeing 
he trusts in his good works, worships money, and persecutes those 
of other opinions and practice in religion;.and salvation by works, 
idolatry of worship, and persecution of other sects, are distinguish- 
ing traits of Popery. ‘The next tract was written in 1747, when on 
his western journey and in the city of Exeter. Says he: “ While 
we stayed here to dry our clothes, (after riding several hours in 
the rain,) I took the opportunity of writing ‘A Word to a Free- 
holder.” ‘The general election was coming on. When he came to 
St. Ives— 

“TI spoke severally to all those who had votes in the ensuing election. I 
found them all such as I desired. No one would even eat and drink at the 
expense of him for whom he voted. Five guineas had been given to W. C., 
but he returned them immediately. T. M. positively refused anything; and 
when he understood that his mother had received money privately, he could 
not rest till she gave him the three guineas, which he instantly sent back.” 


Here we see that the disgrace of corrupt representation existed 
then as now. Voters were willing to receive money, and candi- 
dates were willing to give it. The design of the tract was to purify 
the fountain-head, and to urge electors to vote, not for money, but 
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from conscience, and for the man who loves God, seeing he must 
be a lover of his country. ‘The last of the tracts now preserved is 
‘‘ Advice to a Soldier.” Mr. Wesley had a great regard for the sol- 
diers of the nation. Often had he congregations from the regiments 
in different quarters. Many of the soldiers were members of his 
societies, and,some were preachers of the gospel, as John Haime, 
Wm. Clement, Samson Staniforth. The soldier is faithfully and 
affectionately warned and advised to repent and forsake his sins. 

“ Or do you fancy a soldier has nothing to do with judgment? Will you 
say, then, (as poor Captain Uratz did when he was asked, a few minutes be- 
fore his death, if he had made his peace with God,) ‘I hope God will deal 
with me like a gentleman’? But God said unto him, ‘ Thou fool! I will deal 
with thee as with all mankind. There is no respect of persons with me: I 
reward every man according to his works.’ ” 


These tracts show the desire of our founder to be useful to all 
classes, even the most degraded and criminal. As literary compo- 
sitions, they exhibit his own energetic, plain, pointed, and concise 
style, as well as any of his writings. ‘These few religious tracts 
may be regarded as the precursors of that species of literature now 
so common and so useful to the lower classes of society. 


IV. We may next take notice of another kind of literary work. 
He took upon himself, for the sake of the poorer classes, to act as 
EDITOR OF OTHER MEN’S WORKS, and revised, corrected, and abridged 
as he saw occasion, and published in the cheapest manner. He was 
also a translator of some prose works into the English language. 
As abridger, corrector, and translator, he brought (as Mr. Jackson 
says) an “astonishing mass of information within the reach of gen- 
eral readers, and of comparatively poor people.” The first publica- 
tion he issued was a “ Collection of Forms of Prayer,” accompanied 
with an excellent preface and questions for daily self-examination. 
It was printed in 1733, (“the first time I ventured to print any- 
thing,” says he in his Journal, May, 1765,) and designed for the use 
of his pupils. The prayers are very devout and methodical composi- 
tions, breathing the self-denial of the gospel as portrayed by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, and containing some very fine passages. In 
1735 he published Kempis’s “ Christian Pattern, or a Treatise on 
the Imitation of Christ.” He used a translation from the Latin of 
the year 1677, but compared it with the original and rendered the 
English plainer and more correct. He, also added a long and use- 
ful preface. This work of the monk of the fifteenth century has 
never been superseded—is still alone, like the liad of Homer, or 
the Paradise Lost of Milton—and yet moves the intelligent reader 
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to admiration and wonder. Whoever fervently desires to be an 
imitator of the self-renunciation of Jesus Christ, what can he read 
better, next to the Holy Scriptures? In 1739 he published Dr. 
Barnes’s Treatises on Justification and the Sinfulness of the Will. 
in 1740 he issued Serious Considerations of Election and Reproba- 
tion; and in 1741 another work on Predestination, Election, and 
Reprobation, with Norris’s Reflections on the Conduct of Human 
Life, the Life and Death of Mr. Thomas Haliburton, the Life of 
Monsieur de Renty, and a short account of Mrs. Hannah Richard- 
son. ‘The next two years, his labors as a preacher were so great 
that he seems to have issued only a treatise on Christian Perfection ; 
but in 1744 he published Mr. Law’s Call to a Holy Life, Count 
Zinzendorf’s Discourses on Redemption, a work on the Life of God 
in the Soul of Man, with Jon. Edwards’s Work of God in New 
England, and his Marks of a Work of the Spirit of God. In 1745 
came out another of Edwards’s works on the Revival of Religion in 
New England, with the Case of John Nelson, and Baxter's Aphor- 
isms of Justification. In 1746 he published the Nature and Design 
of Christianity, Lessons for Children, and a tract on the Death of 
Sam. Hitchens, a Cornish Miner. From 1747 to 1749 he issued 
several works of other authors, particularly eight or nine Latin 
religious works, a translation from the German of Franck’s Fear of 
Man, a translation from the French of the Manners of the Ancient 
Christians, with Norris on’ Christian Prudence. 

And now began Mr. Wesley’s greatest work as an editor, namely, 
“A Christian Library, consisting of Extracts from, and Abridg- 
ments of, the Choicest Pieces of Practical Divinity which have been 
published in the English Tongue. In fifty volumes.” This great work 
was begun in 1749 and ended in 1755. The object was “to pro- 
vide a complete library for those that fear God.” (Letter to Mr. 
Blackwell in 1748.) The authors selected from were mostly of the 
Church of England. 


“¢Ts not your Christian Library an odd collection of mutilated writings of 
Dissenters of all sorts?’ No. In the first ten volumes there is not a line from 
any Dissenter of any sort; and the greatest part of the remaining forty is 
extracted from Archbishop Leighton. Bishops Taylor, Patrick, Ken, Reynolds, 
Sanderson, and other ornaments of the Church of England.”—Letter to Mr. 


i. 


The Library contained such works as the Epistles of the Apostol- 
ical Fathers, Foxe’s Christian Martyrs, the Whole Duty of Man, 
Whateley’s Directions to Married Persons, Clark’s Lives of Kmi- 
nent Persons, with extracts (besides those named) from such authors 
as Bishop Hall, Tillotson, Bolton, Preston, Sibbs. It was a fine 

Fourts Sertes, Vou. X1.—37 
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idea to sift the mass of English practical divinity, and give only 
the fine flour to the people. But the undertaking was not very 
well patronized; and when finished there was a loss of above two 
hundred pounds. ‘The publisher, however, consoled himself with 
the thought, that “perhaps the next generation might know the 
value of it.” The next generation has come and gone; and another 
has come, and still the worth of the Christian Library is not appre- 
ciated, or it would be constantly republishing. 

While this work was proceeding, he had not much leisure for 
publishing other works. Yet he issued a few, and among them 
(strange to say!) was “ The Complete English Dictionary, explaining 
most of the hard words which are found in the best English writers.” 
In this dictionary, the explanation of the word Methodist is, “ One 
that lives according to the method laid down in the Bible.” From 
the ending of the Christian Library to the end of his life, he still 
attended to the useful works of other men, and published, with such 
alterations as he judged best, such as he believed would be useful. 
The editor of his works has a list of above sixty publications issued 
after 1755. 

One of the most important of these is the Life of Madame Guion 
—a remarkable Frenchwoman, who combined error with piety in an 
uncommon manner. The publisher says: “1 know not whether we may 
not search many centuries to find a woman who was such a pattern 
of true holiness,” and yet she was fruitful in mistakes of religion, 
because she made not the Scriptures the sole rule of her actions, 
but ‘inward impress:on, which she called inspiration, was her 
primary rule.” Her biography is full of interest—republished and 
newly edited in the United States, some years ago—serving both 
as a warning and an example. 

Another of the excellent works which Mr. Wesley edited and re- 
published was Mr. Henry Brooke’s “ Fooi of Quality; or, the History 
of Henry Earl of Moreland.” ‘The editor expunged a good deal of 
useful but unattractive matter, as breaking the story too much, and 
delaying the reader’s consummation of gratification. The book is 
full of noble and pathetic thoughts and events, expressed and de- 
scribed in the purest and correctest style. ‘The prime character is 
Henry, the “fool” of the “Quality,” because his sentiments and 
principles are so natural and noble, and his conduct so artless and 
good, that some of the English nobility did not understand him, 
and set him down as a “natural.” After several times reading the 
book, the writer joins his humble opinion to Mr. Wesley’s, that 
Henry “is one of the most beautiful pictures that ever was drawn in 
the world.” “ And 1 know not who can survey it with tearless eyes 
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unless he has a heart of stone.” Whoever is prone and loves to 
shed tears of admiration on beholding the noble and excellent in 
human conduct, may obtain a fine feast from this now almost un- 
known and neglected book. 

‘'wo medical works were also republished. One was Dr. Tis- 
sot’s “ Advice with respect to Health,” a little work which is yet 
known, and which has diffused much useful information on health 
among the Methodists. ‘lhe other was Dr. Cadogan’s “ Dissertation 
on the Gout and all Chronic Diseases.” In the preface, Mr. Wesley 
takes objection to a principle of the book that there are no heredi- 
tary diseases, particulary no hereditary gout: 

“The far greater part of our chronic diseases are, doubtless, contracted by 
ourselves. But not all. [am a living witness of the contrary, even with re- 
gard to the gout itself. Those who know me do not charge me with intem- 
perance, either in meat or drink. I am not indolent. I never travel much 
less than five thousand miles in a yrs. And I bless God I have no violent 
passions, yet I have within these thirty years had frequently the gout (of which 
my father was frequently ill, and my mother died)—nine or ten times.” 

In thus abridging and altering the best works of the times, both 
prose and poetry, and issuing them ina portable and cheap form, 
Mr. Wesley began a practice which is now common among the book 
societies of different religious denominations—a practice useful 
enough, perhaps, to common and unlearned readers, but liable to 
the gravest objection of the authors and the critical. 


V.¢We may not only view our founder as a reviser and publisher 
of others’ works, but as a COMPILER—gathering materials on a given 
subject from various works, methodizing them according to his own 
judgment, expressing the ideas mostly in his own language, and 
occasionally adding an original opinion or remark to what he gath- 
ered. Nor is compilation a contemptible employment in the paths 
of literature; if so, most authors are fiable to the contempt, seeing 
most books have more or less of what was in other works before. 
he press is continually pouring out streams of ideas; ideas new 
to, or cast afresh for, the present generation; not new-born ideas 
first from the womb of the mind of man; but newly discovered ideas, 
newly clothed, newly positioned. The multitude of new books is 
mostly like new rain, which is not new water but only new drops. 
In regard to the substance (and originality also) of books, how true 
and striking is the remark of Mr. Addison: 

“ Were all books reduced to their quintessence, many a bulky author would 
make his appearance in a penny paper; there would scarcely be such a thing 
in nature as a folio; the works of an age would be contained on a few shelves; 
not to mention millions of volumes that would be utterly annihilated.”— 
Spectator. 
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One of the useful works which Mr. Wesley compiled was on the 
subject of electricity, and entitled “ The Desideratum, or Electricity 
made plain and useful.” Says he: “I have endeavored to comprise 
the sum of what has been published on this curious and important 
subject.” He regarded electricity as the “general and rarely-fail- 
ing remedy in nervous cases of every kind (palsies except) as well 
as in many others.” ‘T'o the sick his advice often was, “ Be electri- 
fied.” Another of his compilations was his “ Primitive Physic, or 
an easy and natural Method of curing most Diseases,” and furnish- 
ing receipts for the common maladies. The little unpretending 
work had twenty-three editions in the author’s lifetime, and is still 
used and much esteemed. A third work was the “ Compendium 
of Natural Philosophy,” (in five volumes,) or an account of the visible 
creation, “to display the amazing power, wisdom, and goodness of 
the great Creator; to warm our hearts, and to fill our mouths with 
wonder, love, and praise.”” So useful and entertaining is this work, 
that the large number of newer publications have scarcely super- 
seded it entirely. Until lately, it was one of the text-books of the 
candidates for the Methodist ministry in the United States and 
Canada; and far is it from certainty that a more suitable book has 
been provided. 

A fourth work is “A Concise Ecclesiastical History from the Birth 
of Christ to the Beginning of the present Century,” in four volumes. 
He was often urged to compile such a history, but objected his want 
of time. “ Abridging,” says he, “1 might possibly have foundstime 
for, but I knew no history worth abridging,” until he saw Dr. Mos- 
heim’s, in the Latin, and then Dr. Maclaine’s translation into the 
English. Mr. Wesley made his own history out of his own transla- 
tions from Mosheim and abridgments from Maclaine. All critical 
readers of Maclaine’s translation know how faulty is the style for a 
history. ‘The sentences are ofteg far too long, spun out with abundance 
of unnecessary words, and glittering too much with metaphor and 
other rhetorical ornament. Mr. Wesley objected to the style, dis- 
playing so many “ Ciceronian periods,” which, however allowable in 
oratory, are highly unfit for history—Sallust, not Cicero, being the 
standard of the historical style. The Concise Church History seems 
to have had no great success, and is now a work scarcely ever to be 
seen. 

A fifth compilation was civil history, viz., df Rome and of En- 
gland. ‘The first is called “ A Short Roman History,” and was short 
indeed. ‘The compiler sums up the vast Roman history in about a 
hundred and fifty pages. The second was entitled, “A Concise 
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II,” and embraced four volumes. It was “extracted chiefly from Dr. 
Goldsmith, Rapin, and Smollet, only with various corrections and ad- 
ditions.” What is not much seen in history in general, Mr. Wesley 
made to appear conspicuously in his, namely, a recoguition of a Pro- 
vidence “in all civil events as well as in all the phenomena of 
nature.” ‘These two histories are no longer in use, and are displaced 
by later—certainly not by more religious works. 

The most important compilation, or work of Mr. Wesley’s editing, 
was the famous Arminian Magazine, consisting of Extracts and 
Original Treatises of Universal Redemption.” ‘This work was be- 
gun in 1778, and he was engaged in it until his death in 1791. ‘The 
magazine was called Arminian from James Arminius, the great 
Dutch opponent of Calvinism in Holland, whose writings are an 
impassable bulwark for the doctrine of Christ dying for every man. 
There were other religious magazines which took the Calvinistic 
side, and the new work was designed as a counteractive. The maga- 
zine consisted of four parts : first, the controversial pages; secondly, 
biography of eminently religious persons; thirdly, pious letters of 
(mostly) living persons; and fourthly, poetry, original and selected. 
The work was well received, and gained immediately a solid foun- 
dation. In the second volume two other attractions were added, 
namely, the pictures, and some accounts of the most useful or remark- 
able preachers. Some of the pious readers were this year offended 
with the insertion of Prior’s poem of “Henry and Emma.” ‘The 
editor replies that, though the poem is not religious, there is noth- 
ing contrary to religion in it; that it is “one of the finest poems 
in the English tongue, both for sentiment and language, and who- 
ever can read it without tears must have a stupid and unfeeling 
heart.” Still, he promises to keep out such poems in future. Also, 
for the sake of variety, he agrees to insert occasionally “several 
little pieces that are not immediately connected with my main de- 
sign.” In the fourth volume, he replies to the old objection, namely, 
want of variety. But he refuses to go further, and says he will not 
“fill up any publication of his with bits and scraps, to humor any 
one living.” “If any one wishes to rather read a hundred inco- 
herent shreds, he may suit himself in abundance of authors.” How- 
ever, he agrees to add three other departments, namely, sermons, 
obituaries, and pieces illustrative of the wisdom of God in the crea- 
tion. In 1784, he was surprised that the magazine still increased 
in circulation. ‘Twelve hundred subscribers were added in two 
years. He now agrees to make the controversial part less promi- 
nent, and to alter the title to “consisting chiefly of extracts and 
treatises on universal redemption.” Afterward, the magazine gave 
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general satisfaction, and no more important alterations were made 
during the life of the first editor. And the magazine so began con- 
tinues—with some changes in the departments suitable to the chang- 
ing times—to the present day, a blessing to the people, but espe- 
cially to the ministry. Among all the fluctuations in the religious 
periodicals in England, the Methodist magazine has stood firmly, 
and has helped greatly to preserve and increase the solidity of 
the Methodist body. 


VI. The youth of the times engaged the attention of Mr. Wesley, 
who for their instruction prepared some ELEMENTARY Books—a 
branch of literature for which, as a tutor, he was well qualified. 
The first book he prepared was a short English Grammar, published 
in 1748, being merely the substance of Etymology, omitting alto- 
gether Syntax and Prosody. Next, he printed a short French 
Grammar, which he began to write when at Kingswood in 1750. 
The next was a short Latin Grammar, but much larger than either 
of the others. The fourth was a short Greek Grammar, which is 
longer than the Latin. ‘The fifth is a short Hebrew Grammar, whieh 
he was engaged in preparing the week after his marriage. ‘These 
grammars were fit for any schools, but were designed for the Kings- 
wood School, near Bristol—a school for the sons of Methodists and 
of the preachers—and no doubt were very useful when elementary 
books were scarce, with the assistance ofa teacher, but are hardly suf- 
cient for self-instruction. Another of the elementary books was a 
Compendium of Logic. A Latin treatise on logic, by Dean Aldrich, 
was in vogue. When in Wales, in 1750, and waiting for the ebbing 
of the tide, Mr. Wesley sat down in a little cottage and translated 
it. The author of the Compendium was well acquainted with the 
intricate art, and was very expert in the use of it, as all his argu- 
mentative works show; as well as his honest boasting in his reply to 
Dr. Erskine, who provoked the usually calm man by saying that he 
was “no novice in the arts of subtlety and disguise.” Again: “I 
find little else than that shifting, at which Mr. Wesley is so singularly 
expert.” Replies Mr. Wesley: 

“ For several years I was Moderator in the disputations which were held six 
times a week in Lincoln College, in Oxford. I could not avoid acquiring 
hereby some degree of expertness in arguing, and especially in discerning and 
pointing out well covered and plausible fallacies. Ihave since found abun- 
dant reason to praise God for giving me this honest art. By this when men 
have hedged me in by what they called demonstrations, I have been many 
times able to dash them in pieces; in spite of all its covers, to touch the very 
point where the fallacy lay, and it flew open in a moment. This is the art 
which I have used with Bishop Warburton, as well as in the preceding pages 
[that is, to Dr. Erskine.] When Dr. Erskine twisted truth and falsehood to- 
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gether, in many of his propositions, it was by this art I untwisted the one 
from the other, and showed just how far each was true. At doing this, I bless 
God, I am expert, as those will find who attack me without rhyme or rea- 
son.”—LRemarks on a Defense of Aspasia Vindicated. 


Methodism is greatly indebted to its founder’s logic. It was the 
aggressive sword by which the opponents of the system were over- 
thrown and cut down; or, it was the defensive shield which warded 
off the massive spear, or, in flying combat, the arrows of the enemy. 
Mr. Wesley highly valued logic, and thought, for the vocation of a 
clergyman, nothing “in the whole compass of science to be desired 
in comparison of it.” (Address to the Clergy.) He sharply reproved 
them for their ignorance of the art, and their stupid way of cover- 
ing their ignorance, in the following self-examination : 


“ Am I a tolerable master of the sciences? Have I gone through the gate 
of them, Logic? If not, I am not likely to go much farther, when I stumble 
at the threshhold. Do I understand it so as to be ever the better for it? to 
have it always ready for use, so as to apply every rule of it, when occasion is, 
almost as naturally as I turn my hand? Do I understand it at all? Are not 
even the words and figures above my comprehension? Do not I poorly en- 
deavor to cover my ignorance by affecting to laugh at their barbarous names ? 
Can I even reduce an indirect mood to a direct? an hypothetical to a cata- 
gorical syllogism? Rather, have not my stupid ignorance and laziness made 
me very ready to believe what the little wits and pretty gentlemen affirm, that 
Logic is good for nothing.” 


‘he Compendium is, as it professes, a mere summary. ‘The first 
book contains three short chapters on simple terms, propositions, 
and syllogisms. Each chapter has several short sections, and each 
section is divided into several paragraphs. ‘Thus methodically are 
the separate parts arranged, making the compendium an illustration 
as well as a treatise of logic. Book second contains three chapters 
on the matter of syllogisms, fallacies, and method. And there is 
an appendix of the manner of using logic, from Bishop Sanderson. 
The compendium is only twenty-seven pages, and may serve a re- 
solute student just as well, if not better, than one of the elaborate 
treatises; for, to learn logic, reading is not so necessary as think- 
ing; and a short treatise of rules, with brief examples, is best for 
reflection and the memory. 
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Art. IV.—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


. Hyperion; a Romance. 

. Kavanagh; a Tale. 

3. Poems, by Henry WapswortH Lonerettow. In two volumese Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1854. 
The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wapswortu Lonerettow. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1855. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems. By Henry Wapswortu 
LonereLtow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 


SoME one, we think the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, has 
called New England “the brains of America.” With her sterile 
soil and desolate hills, she certainly has produced more than her 
share of the talent of the country. Not only has she sent abroad 
from her populous loins the founders of already flourishing empires, 
but she has also retained at home, in the various professions, mch 
of goodly stature. A distinguished statesman of the present day, 
perhaps we should say notorious politician, has alluded to her as “a 
good place to be born in, provided one emigrates soon enough ;” 
we opine it is not a bad place to be reared in, judging by the hand- 
some array of talent she has generally exhibited, and the noble line 
of illustrious men she has already given to history. The two 
Adamses, notwithstanding their conceded idiosyncracies, would 
have been men of mark in any times and anywhere. Edwards, 
Dwight, and Olin, however they may have differed on minor points, 
were in the main worthy theologians of a blessed religion. Story, 
with his judicial learning, and Webster, with his vast knowledge of 
constitutional and international law, have each a wider and more 
enduring reputation than any other of our countrymen, Washington 
always excepted. 

With such predecessors to incite, and many rising cotemporaries 
to urge him on, Henry WApDswortH LONGFELLOW was born in Port- 
land, Maine, February 27th, 1807; he is consequently now some 
fifty-two years of age. At the early age of fourteen he was ma- 
triculated freshman in Bowdoin College, and was graduated with 
honor in 1825. His parents intending him for the bar, he was soon 
put to the study of law; he pursued the usual curriculum of his 
profession, and was even admitted to practice; but his Alma Mater, 
soon after, calling him to the professorship of ancient and modern 
languages, he took counsel with his inclinations and bade the law 
farewell forever. With his poetic temperament, he doubtless found 
the details of jurisprudence irksome and its spirit too exacting ; for 
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the law is mostly a jealous mistress, and is wont to look with indif- 
ferent glance on all who presume to address her with divided 
attentions. Lords Brougham and Jeffrey, it is true, are notable 
exceptions, but only such exceptions as prove a rule. ‘To prepare 
himself for his professorship, he went to Europe in 1826, where he 
remained three or four years, visiting England, France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany. In 1835 he was elected professor of modern Jan- 
guages and literature in Harvard University, when he again visited 
Europe, ng doubt for the same purpose as before. His travels were 
now extended into Denmark and Sweden, where he doubtless gath- 
ered much of the Scandinavian mythology that we find scattered 
through his works ; and were turned again into Germany, for which 
country he seems to have had a decided liking. Passing somewhat 
hastily through Switzerland and the Tyrol, he soon after returned 
to America, and repaired to his chair at Cambridge, where he still 
is, or was recently. ‘Though the sale of his works has been large, 
and his profits certainly considerable, he yet retains his professor- 
ship ; no doubt heeding the words of a brother poet,* who advises 
his craft to make literature a staff and not a crutch. We commend 
his industry to the guild of professors generally, who too often, out 
of their own departments, are genuine fossils of a past generation ; 
we could name a dozen at once of our own acquaintance, who are 
certainly creditable linguists and fine mathematicians, but who, for 
all other purposes, are like men asleep or children in the dark. Mr. 
Longfellow, though in the first university of the country, not only 
fills his chair with ability, but also finds time to write volumes of 
poetry, much of it so sweet and melodious as to defy the hyper- 
critie’s censure. 

The volumes at the head of this article comprise all, we believe, 
that Mr. Longfellow has published which is noteworthy. Of these, 
Hyperion and Kavanagh are tales in prose. The latter is a com- 
monplace story, not worth -repeating, and we only notice it here to 
condemn its covert sneers at religion. ‘The former, however, is a 
well-written tale, with many touching scenes and admirable de- 
scriptions, It is pervaded with a kindly analysis and a genial ap- 
preciation of European art, character, and scenery, and able judges 
pronounce it more poetical than much of his poetry. ‘The two vol- 
umes of his poems are made up chiefly of sweet-tongued lyrics, 
written originally for various periodicals; and Evangeline, his first 
epic, we believe, of consequence. ‘The volume fourth on the list is 
his singular epic, about which the critics quarreled so much some 
four years ago; we shall notice it more at length hereafter. The 


* Sir Walter Scott. 
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fifth contains the old familiar New England anecdote of John Alden’s 
vicarious wooing, transfigured into poetry, and a number of exquisite 
lyrics, the most of which originally appeared as contributions to the 
Atlantic Monthly. Let us examine each of his epics separately, and 
afterward consider his lyrics, and then conclude with such general 
criticism as the subject demands. 

“ Evangeline” is a pathetic tale, founded on the expatriation of the 
French population of Acadia, now Nova Scotia, by the English gov- 
ernment in 1764, soon after that portion of the continent,passed into 
its possession. ‘'his peninsula was settled by emigrants, for the 
most part from Normandy, who retained and cherished their French 
customs and prejudices, and when, by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
it was transferred to England, the colonists submitted to their new 
rulers with a grace that boded little loyalty. ‘To rid themselves of 
future trouble, the English determined to confiscate their posses- 
sions, and transport the inhabitants of the province to other lands ; 
this determination was cruelly carried out, and Evangeline and her 
lover, one Gabriel Lajeunesse, become eminent sufferers thereby, 
being separated for years, and never meeting until Gabriel lies 
upon his death-bed. She has only time then to whisper “Gabriel, 
my beloved !” and exchange glances of perpetual remembrance, when 
he passes away. ‘This sad tale is told by the poet with much sweet- 
ness and pathos, but the progress of the narrative is slow and at 
times even heavy. ‘This last results partly from the unfortunate 
meter, which we shall notice at length in speaking of “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” and partly from the author's natural genius ; 
Mr. Longfellow’s luxuriant fancy is continually leading him into 
beautiful but lengthy and unnecessary descriptions, where the thread 
of the narrative is lost in the wilderness of words and pictures. 
We instance the opening of the second book of Part I., which has 
frequently been cited as one of the finest passages in the poem. 
We thought to give it entire, but unfortunately have not space for 
it; for we consider it, not only one of the best passages in Evan- 
geline, but also a fair specimen of Mr. Longfellow’s average defects 
and graces. No one can read it without being struck with its per- 
spicuity and beauty, neither, however, without detecting its super- 
fluity of metaphor and almost infinite division of thought. 

“The Song of Hiawatha” is a unique poem, intended to em- 
balm in verse the American Indian. When first published, it was 
received by the public generally with a damnatory smile, and a hun- 
dred amusing parodies went laughing through the papers; there 
were a few, however, who demurred to this treatment, and one critic 
in particular, we recollect, of more than ordinary acumen, who pro- 
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nounced it a well-written poem, which would eventually take its 
position by the side of the Iliad, the Alnead, and the other great 
epics of our race. Some four years have elapsed since then, but 
the judgment of the public has not materially altered. The poem 
itself is founded on a tradition prevalent among the North Ameri- 
can Indians, of a personage of miraculous birth, who was sent 
among them to clear their rivers, forests, and fishing-grounds, and 
to teach them the arts of peace. He was known among different 
tribes by the several names of Michabou, Chiabo, Manabozo, La- 
nengawagon, and Hiawatha. Mr. Schoolcraft gives an account of 
him in his Algic Researches, vol. i, p. 184; and in his Jistory, 
Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, Part II1, p. 314, may be found the Iroquois form of the 
tradition, derived from the narrations of an Onondaga chief. Into 
this old tradition Mr. Longfellow has woven other curious Indian 
legends, drawn chiefly from the various and valuable writings of 
Mr. Schooleraft, to whom the world is greatly indebted for rescuing 
from oblivion so much of the legendary lore of the Indians. Hia- 
watha is, in substance, the aborigines’ Redeemer, his Lord Christ, 
announcing to the tribes good tidings which shall be unto all Red 
Men. With this leading idea on which to hang his fancies, Mr. 
Longfellow paints manners and customs, habits, feelings, and modes 
of thought, which he alleges to be Indian, and truly extracts every 
drop of poetry in the aboriginal character. We have never thought 
there was much poetry in the Indian, notwithstanding the Arcadian 
descriptions of philanthropic panegyrists ; but all there was, and zs, 
we may safely say, Mr. Longfellow has condensed into his Song of 
Hiawatha. So far as the subject matter is a work of art, we deem 
it a well-executed romance, containing a great deal of the poet but 
very little of the Indian; apart from its outlandish phraseology, it 
would pass very well for a rehearsal of the deeds of a Hebrew 
patriarch or a Grecian demi-god. Most of the rudeness, and 
roughness, and barbarity of savage life is excluded, and many 
graces and virtues are introduced which the savage never possessed. 
So far as the mechanical construction of the poem is concerned, we 
deem its meter astonishing, and can scarcely condemn it too se- 
verely. We are surprised that a poet of any pretensions should 
choose a measure so provocative of looseness of thought and slov- 
enliness of style, especially that he should do so who, it is understood, 
aspires to the American laurel; but we are far more surprised that 
he should attempt to conjure poetry out of such hideous patro- 
nymics as Adjidaumo, Dushkwoneshe, Kabibonokka, Mahnahbezee, 
Neebanawbaigs, and Showainnemeshin ; or to extract it from such 
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inspiring animals as Yenadizze, the dandy, Pahpukkeena, the grass- 
hopper, Kokokoho, the owl, and Dahinda, the bull-frog. Intract- 
able as are the real materials, however, Mr. Longfellow so veneers 
and varnishes them with his learning and fancy, that the poem is 
not without a certain dreamy and autumnal beauty; there are nu- 
merous passages, indeed, of much delicacy and tenderness, which, 
if emancipated from their meter, and removed from their Compan- 
ions, would be received with respect and even admiration anywhere ; 
but on reading the poem, as a whole, we are compelled to say, we have 
always been painfully impressed with the great waste of sweetness 
on such desert air. The truth is, the Indian is simply an Indian, a 
bloodthirsty savage, rude to his wife and family, cruel to his ene- 
mies, with few domestic attachments and crude religious ones, and 
is altogether about as destitute of the golden robe with which it has 
been sought to invest him, as any other combination of flesh and 
blood that ever walked the earth. The past history of the world, 
we are sure, affords no proper representative of him; the Goth and 
the Hun, that desolated the plains of Italy, with little respect for 
religion and none for art, with all their alleged barbarity, were great 
improvements on him. Where are his poetic elements? What felici- 
ties are there in his miserable life? What is there in his comfortless 
wigwam to correspond to our idea of home? Or what in his degraded 
squaw and wretched papoose to answer to our blessed ideas of wife 
and child? Over these dark features Mr. Longfellow very wisely 
hangs the vail of his silence, though well aware—no one better than 
he—that on these relations with us the best poetry of the language 
exhausts itself, without doing them,a tithe of justice. We hope there 
will be no more glorification of our aborigines, or at least not until 
some better grounds are produced whereon to base it. Our historians 
have told their tale, and our poets sung their dirge, and posterity 
will doubtless receive both as the golden traditions of American 
mythology, about as credible as the battle of the Titans, the labors 
of Hercules, or the exploits of Thor. We very much fear, that the 
sober voice of truth will proclaim him to the future as a wild and 
vagabond savage, generally about as incapable of civilization as the 
panther and the bear—the one as sly and bloodthirsty, and the other 
as saturnine and revengeful, as himself—that once inhabited our 
forests with him. Mr. Longfellow, at least, seems to think so now, 
since he has had four years more to reflect upon it; for now we 
hear him saying, in “'T he Courtship of Miles Standish :” 


“ Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 

Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the mouth of the cannon, 
Steady, straight-forward, and strong, with irresistible logic, 
Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts of the heathen.” 
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Although we have already given undue space to the Song of 
Hiawatha, we make two brief quotations therefrom, which we think 
contain great pathos and beauty. ‘he first occurs in his introduc- 
tion, and expresses beautifully, though, after his style, somewhat 
verbosely, the great thought of history : 

“ Every human heart is human ; 

And in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
And the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


The second is taken from Book X.X., which describes the famine 
and the pestilence, brought upon the children of the forest by a 
winter of unusual severity : 

“O the long and dreary winter! 

O the cold and cruel winter! 

Hardly from his buried wigwam 

Could the hunter force a passage ; 

With his mittens and his snow-shoes, 

Vainly walked he through the forest, 

Sought for bird or beast and found none. 

O the famine and the fever! 

O the wasting of the famine ! 

O the blasting of the fever! 

O the wailing of the children ! 

O the anguish of the women! 

All the earth was sick and famished ; 

Hungry was the air around them, 

Hungry was the sky above them, 

And the hungry stars in heaven 

Like the eyes of wolves glared at them!” 
We think this passage, artistically considered, the best in the poem, 
and one of the best in his entire writings; it has little of the pleth- 
oric redundancy that mars so many of his pages, and presents a 
most vivid picture of the wretchedness and suffering among savage 
tribes when deprived of their ordinary recourse to the forest and 
the stream. ‘The whole of Book XX., indeed, suffused as it is with 
anguish, and closing with the death and burial of the gentle Minne- 
haha, is one of touching beauty, and will well repay a careful perusal. 

“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” if not wholly a failure, is, at 
least, not so decided a success as the Boston coterie would have us 
believe. From the flourish of trumpets with which its publication was 
heralded, we fondly expected that it would add greatly to Mr. Long- 
fellow’s fame, and remove in a measure from our literature the odium 
of having no national poem. Now that the thunder of panegyric has 
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somewhat subsided, we are sorry to discover there is no probability 
of its doing either. ‘The most we can charitably hope is that it will 
not detract from his and our former reputation. The subject of the 
poem is not without its poetic elements; though this, we believe, 
has been denied by apologetic critics. Miles Standish, the hero of 
the poem, who had fought in Flanders, afterward emigrates with the 
Puritans to America, and there becomes the famous Captain of 
Plymouth, commander-in-chief of an army of thirteen, himself 
included. Here he loses his wife, Rose Standish, “ beautiful rose 
of love;” and though he had lived with her through many years of 
happy wedlock, he soon becomes enamored of Priscilla Mullins, a 
gentle creature, scarcely come to maidenhood, although he himself is 
a rough and burly veteran, well stricken in years. Of course the 
venerable lover is quite disinterested : 
“ She is alone in the world; her father and mother and brother 
Died in the winter together,” 

and he would furnish her with a comfortable home! Kind old heart! 
So, after the wont of widowers, he deputes a third party, John Alden 
the fair-haired, his stripling nephew, to conduct his courtship for 


him. Unfortunately, John has himself warmed toward Priscilla, 
and she in turn, as unfortunately, has warmed toward him. ‘The 
upshot of the vicarious courtship is, that the nephew carries off the 
maiden, and the burly uncle consoles himself with the reflection, 


“T should have remembered the adage : 
‘If you would be well served, you must serve yourself;’ and moreover, 


‘No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christmas!” 

We commend the brace of adages to the attention of lovers gen- 
erally, and of aged ones particularly. At the conclusion of the mar- 
riage ceremony John Alden, “the thoughtful,” “from a stall near at 
hand,” brings out “a snow-white steer!” covered with crimson cloth, 
and with a cushion for a saddle, whereon Priscilla gayly mounts and 
rides like a queen” (!!) to her newly acquired home. All hail, 
Priscilla! Happy bride, to be content with a bovine nag! With 
no great admiration of such equestrianism, we are nevertheless well 
persuaded that there are elements in the Puritan history of a real, 
nay, of a great poem, were they but properly handled. ‘The single- 
mindedness of the pilgrim fathers; the lofty purpose that impelled 
them to seek a home in the new and then unknown world; their 
long and dangerous voyage; the sterile and inhospitable shores on 
which they landed; the hardships of the climate and the hostility 
of the savage; their weak infancy; their slow but rugged growth, 
and now noble manhood—all conspire to make a theme admirably 
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adapted to the poet’s pen. It is a theme, however, involving the 
gravest questions of human concern, treating as it does of the 
founding of a great commonwealth and the establishment of a per- 
secuted religion; and therefore it requires a corresponding gravity 
in its treatment; but, instead of this, there lurks about this be- 
praised production of Mr. Longfellow’s a grotesque humor, almost 
as inappropriate as laughter at a funeral. We know this feature 
has been commended by some, but surely without reason, if the 
poem is to be taken as a New England poem. We think it argues 
a want of appreciation of the rugged character of that “band of 
exiles,” who voluntarily expatriated themselves and came hither, pre- 
pared to sacrificé everything, their lives even, to secure to their pos- 
terity the sacred rights of man. Their act was holy! Their lives 
were sublime! Mr. Longfellow seems to us to skim along the sur- 
face of their times, instead of descending into their solemn depths 
and there scanning the anxieties, tempered with unshrinking faith 
in God, that gave to their’age such weight and significance. Com- 
pare almost any of his flippant pages with the burning lines of 
Whittier, in his description of a Puritan judge of the olden time, 
and see how much Miles Standish would have been improved by a 


like vigorous treatment. We quote a single passage for the benefit 
of the modern judiciary : 


“ Wide as heaven and hell, contrast 

That brave old jurist of the past 

And the cunning trickster and knave of courts 
Who the holy features of truth distorts, 

Ruling as right the will of the strong, 

Poverty crime, and weakness wrong ; 
Wide-eared to power, to the wronged and weak 
Deaf as Egypt’s gods of leek; 

Scofling aside, at party*s nod, 

Order of nature and law of God; 

For whose dabbled ermine respect were waste, 
Reverence folly, and awe misplaced, 

Justice of whom ’twere vain to seek 

As from Koordish robber or Syrian Sheik ! 

O! leave the wretch to his bribes and sins, 
Let him rot in the web of lies he spins! 

To the saintly soul of the early day, 

To the Christian judge let us turn and say: 

‘ Praise and thanks for an honest man! 

Glory to God for the Puritan !’” 


There are many passages in the “Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
however, which show the work of an eminent artist. We have only 
space for two or three. ‘The first is his limning of Miles Standish 
himself, on page 8: 
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“ Short of stature, he was, but strongly built and athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and sinews of iron; 
Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard was already 

Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in November.” 


We think the clearly cut portraiture of this equaled only by the 
tranquil beauty of the following, from page 27 : 


“ The blue-birds and robins are building 
Towns in the populous trees, with hanging gardens of verdure, 
Peaceful, aerial cities of joy and affection and freedom.” 


We have only space for another, of the genuine Puritan spirit, 
taken from pages 31, 32. John Alden, coming on his amatory 
embassy, ‘ 


“ Heard, as he drew near the door, the musical voice of Priscilla 
Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem, 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Psalmist, 

Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comforting many. 
Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow-drift 

Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous spindle, 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in its motion. 
Open wide on her lap, lay the well worn psalm-book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together, 
Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a church-yard, 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses.” 


Having thus noticed the subject-matter of the poem, we proceed 
now to its meter; this we think as much too heavy and hampering 
as that of Hiawatha is too trifling. The ancient hexameter bas 
never been a favorite in our language, nor do we think its thor- 


, 


ough naturalization possible. Its “first papers” were taken out 
now about two centuries ago, during the reign of Elizabeth; but it 
is still an alien and a stranger in our Parnassus, and will probably 
ever remain so. The English language is too monosyllabic for a 
verse which requires so large a proportion of dactyls; such a verse 
can only be constructed with us by a sacrifice either of accent or of 
beauty and compactness of expression, and sometimes of both. Its 
original introduction seems to have resulted from the joint efforts 
of Gabriel Harvey, Sir Philip Sydney, and others. At the instance 
of Harvey, Spenser, of the “ Fairy Queen,” tried his hand at the 
new kind of verse, but seems to have formed a rather poor opinion 
of it. We hear little more of it anywhere until 1783, when Voss 
tried it in Germany, in his translations of Homer, with indifferent 
success. In 1798 Goethe wrote his Herman and Dorothea; and 
soon after Southey reintroduced the hexameter into England. 
Attracting some attention at first, it soon fell into disuse, and 
was almost universally given up as a failure, when Mr. Long- 
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fellow, in 1847, brought out Evangeline. He had before used it in 
the translation from the Swedish of The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper, but with no remarkable success. In Evangeline he meas- 
urably succeeded, because the theme was so fine that he could 
not entirely fail; yet even here his success was small, compared 
with what he had a right to expect from the intrinsic beauty and 
pathos of his subject. Evangeline is a sweet, sad tale, that would 
melt any heart not steeled against emotion. With all its defects of 
style, the story is skillfully and pathetically told, and contains 
many passages so sweet, in spite of their metrical shackles, that 
they seem like spirits imprisoned or angels jn chains. Mr. Long- 
fellow has tried the hexameter again in The “Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” to which it was even less adapted than to Evangeline, and 
we sincerely hope for the last time. We deem the verse utterly 
intractable; and, to see how great a handicap it is to his genius, 
compare either of these poems with his other shorter pieces; both 
of these are difficult to read and impossible to remember; and, 
fine as may be their sentiments, the perpetual recurrence of the 
flatulent lines soon wearies and fatigues. Clough and Kingsley 
have both recently tried it, but, with all their acknowledged talents, 
neither of them has achieved even a tolerable success. Bothie and 
Andromeda, though instinct with genius, have both fallen almost 
still-born from the press, and we hope their chagrined authors will 
now abandon the hexameter to the fate it so well deserves. It has 
been on trial before the world for the last two centuries; the best 
poetic minds in that time have testified to its character, either by 
their total neglect of it or by their want of success when using it; 
and we think it full time that it should now, with all other refractory 
meters, be condemned and banished. We think, with honest Tom 
Nash, that it is “a drunken staggering kinde of verse, which is all 
up hill and down hill, like the waye betwixt Stamford and Beechfield, 
and goes like a horse plunging through the myre in the deep of win- 
ter, now soust up to the saddle, and straight aloft on his tiptoes!” 
In its construction we deem The Courtship of Miles Standish supe- 
rior to both Evangeline and Hiawatha; the characters are defined 
more distinctly, and the narrative proceeds with less digression ; 
but in sweetness and pathos it is surpassed by Evangeline. 

From this consideration of these three poems, we conclude that 
Mr. Longfellow’s attempt at the epic has failed to justify the reputa- 
tion which his many admirers claim for him. In at least two of 
the three his subject has been excellent, but his treatment unfor- 
tunate. But while the epic muse thus frowns upon our bard, the lyric 
is proud to own him for her son; for, whatever may be said dispar- 
FourtnH Serigs, Vou. X1.—3 
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agingly of his protracted compositions, his shorter ones have already 
taken high rank in the literature of the times, and are destined to 
maintain it. Wherever the English language is read and spoken, 
Longfellow’s name is known and honored, but known and honored 
chiefly by his lyrics, and on these his reputation hereafter as a poet 
will undoubtedly depend. ‘To be sure, a few appreciative scholars 
dissect Evangeline, detect its subtle beauty, and admire it. But 
who reads, or has read, Hiawatha? or, rather, who does not smile 
at its mention? And The Courtship of Miles Standish, with all the 
vociferations of a friendly clique at its appearance, is already fast 
gravitating into a like position. But what man is there, who reads 
at all; that does not reniember some of his exquisite lyrics? Copied 
and recopied by the press, we meet them in all the highways and 
by-ways of literature, but, wherever met, always wearing the same 
modest garb and singing the same sweet and holy songs. His Hymn 
to the Night, Psalm of Life, Arsenal at Springfield, The Old Clock on 
the Stairs, The Day is Done, Midnight Mass for the Dying Year, 
Excelsior, Resignation, and indeed a score of pieces we might men- 
tion, are almost as familiar to the reading public as household words. 
In college addresses, we look for a portion of his Psalm of Life, or of 
his Excelsior, almost as certainly as we do for the usual sprinkling 
of Latin. In Fourth of July orations, his apostrophe to the Ship of 
State is always to be expected; and in funeral discourses, a stanza 
or two of his Resignation is usually employed to arch the mournful 
periods with a bow of promise. Nor is this popularity undeserved ; 
for, in his own sphere, Mr. Longfellow has not been surpassed by 
any lyric writer of the century. Byron had more general genius, 
Burns more imagination and sympathy, and Moore greater verbal 
ingenuity; but in faith and morals, how low were their several 
attainments! No moralist, surely no Christian, can place the 
writings of either in the hands of his children without grave fears 
of the consequences. No maiden, if pure, can read their pages 
without mantling with blushes. But, with slight exception, Mr. 
Longfellow holds out to the youth sublime faith and high endeavor, 
to win him up those blessed heights whither all good men have 
gone. We think this the more noteworthy, as there is scarcely a 
poet of fame but has written more or less foul lines. All honor to 
Mr. Longfellow for his lofty aim and noble work. All through his 
poems, we are struck with the serene faith and holy reverence that 
breathe along and hover around his liquid lines, as the all-embracing 
air penetrates, pervades, and surrounds the earth. He regards the 
sun as Jehovah’s “great high-priest,’ blessing the world as he 
comes; he looks upon the earth, as God’s earth; he listens to the 
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birds, as sweet.singers of his praises; the clouds are his airy char- 
iots, the thunder is his swelling organ, and the earthquake his tread 
of wrath. ‘To such a mind, in the devout words of Horace Smith, 
“Neath cloister’d arch each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer.” 

There is nothing either new or intense about such imagery; but 
in these old ideas mankind recognise their common feelings, fully 
and felicitously expressed, and therefore, whatever may be said by 
hyperecritics to the contrary, they accept his works as the poems of 
their hearts. This susceptibility mainly to common emotions has 
been condemned as no evidence of genius. It is, on the contrary, 
the best proof of it; for poetic genius, at least, consists chiefly in 
the ability to grasp and express universal feelings. Here lies 
Shakspeare’s wondrous power, and it is for this reason that the Ger- 
man critics have felicitously surnamed him “the myriad-minded 
one.” ‘The thoughts and feelings of Mr. Longfellow’s poems are 
those that come to the surface of society everywhere; he seldom 
explores the depths in search of possible pearls, but sails leisurely 
along the sea of humanity, delighted alike with its ceaseless roll, 
its storm-tossed waves and phosphorescent flashes, saluting kindly 
such craft as chance in sight, and ever looking reverently unto God 
as the Pole-Star whereby to shape his voyage. His allusions at 
times may be a little too scholarly, but then they are always so 
well explained by the adjoining lines as to be patent to ordinary 
understandings. So far as the mechanical part of his poetry is con- 

cerned, we may safely say it is beyond exception. In these days of 

wholesale rhyming, when the press teems with limping feet and 
halting lines, and when many verse-wrights deem it a mark of 

originality to violate all the canons of their art, it is really refresh- 

ing to read Mr. Longfellow’s melodious lines. His rhymes are 

almost perfect, and his rhythm is melody itself; even in his unfortu- 

nate epic, fettered though he is by hopeless meters, he has wrought 

his verse to such happy perfection, that if his lines do not flow, 

they are at least faultless links of a silver chain. 

This superiority of Mr. Longfellow as a lyric writer proceeds 
from his exuberant fancy ; his inferiority as an epic, from his defi- 
cient imagination. Now fancy can make a poet, but only imagina- 
tion a great poet. By imagination we mean that higher quality of 
mind which grasps at once the great and the small; which looks 
not upon men, but upon mankind; which confines not itself merely 
to the earth, but boldly directs its flights throughout God’s universe 
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at large. Now, fancy sustains about the same relation to this that 
moonlight does to sunshine; it beams, but never blazes. It is a 
nice and perhaps valuable faculty of mind; it is apt at perceiving 
pretty resemblances, and, when controlled by a man of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s purity, it may 










“ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 









But it is by no means an uncommon faculty, and does not, like 
imagination, imply any extraordinary capacity. Indeed, men of 
inferior capacity use comparisons most freely, and use them, too, 
not so much as thoughts as signs of thoughts, as helps to expres- 
sion. “As green as grass,” “as white as snow,” “as bold as a 
lion ;” or, changing to the adjective, “it sounds like thunder,” “he 
runs like lightning,” are comparisons we daily hear without attrib- 
uting any great amount of poetic talent to those who use them; nay, 
most comparisons indicate a lack of culture which fails to analyze 
a subject so as to state it clearly and succinctly at the same time. 
The labor properly belonging to the judgment is switched off to the 
fancy, and the easy process of comparison is substituted for the 
rugged work of analysis. We exhibit a series of Mr. Longfellow’s 
comparisons, taken almost at random from his poems: 















The shadows from the fire-light at evening are “dike phantoms 


grim and tall.” 





“The hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain.” 






“ The world threw off the darkness, like the weeds 
Of’ widowhood.” 





The pines and hemlocks, bearded with moss, “stand /ike harpers 
hoar.” ‘The bell, on Sunday morn, 





“ Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon them.” 





Sometimes, over eager for simplicity, his muse stoops to the 
absurd; as, when speaking of Evangeline, a delicate maiden, he 





Says: 
“ Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine (!) that feed in the meadows. 


” 






We might quote very many more, but these few will amply suffice ; 
a “like,” or an “as,” or a metaphor corresponding thereto, may be 
found in almost every line he writes. We must say they are usually 
apt, though sometimes studied and often superfluous ; nevertheless, 
how vastly inferior seems the faculty that produced them to the 
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imagination that dictated the sublime verse of a Milton, or the phil- 
osophic dramas of a Shakspeare! 

Perhaps the gravest fault of Mr. Longfellow, as a poetical writer, 
is his extreme wordiness; for illustration, take a stanza from one 
of his most popular lyrics, the Psalm of Life: 

“ Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 


Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


We add another from pp. 104, 105 of The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish; speaking of John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, when the last 
obstacles to their union have been removed, he says: 
“ Even as rivulets twain, from distant and separate sources, 
Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, and pursuing 
Each one its devious path, but drawing nearer and nearer, 
Rush together at last, at their trysting-place in the forest; 
So these lives that had run thus far in separate channels, 
Coming in sight of each other, then swerving and flowing asunder, 
Parted by barriers strong, but drawing nearer and nearer, 
Rushed together at last, and one was lost in the other.” 
Now, both of these passages are excellent of their kind, and the 
first, especially, is popular beyond precedent; but, even apart from 
the confusion of metaphor, which we are bound to deal leniently 
with when we consider Shakspeare’s taking “up arms against a 
sea of troubles ;” there is nevertheless a lengthy protraction in these 
lines—‘‘a linked sweetness,” it may be, yet surely “long drawn 
out ’—which effectually excludes them from poetry of the highest 
order. - Take another illustration from The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, p. 74: 
“ For there are moments in life, when the heart is so full of emotion, 
That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths like a pebble 
Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its secret, 
Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered together.” 


Compare this wordy expansion of a pretty though petite thought 
with the following from Aurora Leigh, p. 346: 


“ O great mystery of love! in which absorbed, 

Even treason’s self enlarges rapture, as a pebble, 

Dropt in some full wine-cup, overbrims the wine.” 
We make no charge of plagiarism here, though Aurora Leigh was 
published in London some two years before The Courtship of Miles 
Standish appeared in Boston; but we ask the intelligent critic to 
compare the elaborate protractedness of the one with the sinewy 
strength and condensed sweetness of the other. So again in Hia- 
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watha, pp. 250, 251, Mr. Longfellow embodies in verse an old and 
prevalent superstition, in the following elongated manner : 


“Never stoops the soaring vulture 

On his quarry in the desert, 

On the sick or wounded bison, 

But another vulture, watching 

From his high aerial look-out, 

Sees the downward plunge, and follows ; 

And a third pursues the second, 

Coming from the invisible ether, 

First a speck, and then a vulture, 

Till the air is dark with pinions. 

So disasters come not singly ; 

But as if they watched and waited, 

Scanning one another's motions, 

When the first descends, the others 

Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 

Round their victim, sick and wounded, 

First a shadow, then a sorrow, 

Till the air is dark with anguish.” 
Whatever we may think of the philosophy of this score of lines— 
and many a heart aching with anguish will not reject it—their po- 
etry is certainly good; but listen to the compact verse of night- 
bewitched Young on the same subject, in Night III: 

“ Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes ; 
They love a train and tread each other’s heel.” 

Here Young has the same thought, but has it stripped of its verbi- 
age, and compressed into the smallest possible space: Longfellow 
takes it, and pulls, and stretches, and expands it, as if trying to see 
how large a portion of his book he can possibly make it fill. So of 
the other quotations we have made above. We read them with 
much pleasure and greatly admire their rhythm and rhyme, but are 
all the while painfully impressed with the great quantity of words 
used to express a few pretty ideas. The slender little thoughts are 
crinolined and lost in an immensity of verbiage. A poet of large ca- 
pacity, great-thoughted, and a workman, would have subjected many 
of the lengthy passages to the fires of his genius, and fused them 
down into one burning word or a vigorous line. 

Another of Mr. Longfellow’s faults, perhaps just less reprehens- 
ible than the foregoing, is his useless moralizing at the end of his 
poems. We say useless, because such a noble tone usually per- 
vades and enspheres the body of his verses, that the moral is already 
“pointed” when the tale is told) For the most part he quite 
; ; “ P q 
ignores suggestion, though that faculty is confessedly one of the most 
subtle and controlling powers of our nature. A Pre-Raphaelite in 
description, yet, when his story is fully told, he is almost as sure to 
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append thereto a homely moral, as Phzedrus in relating his fables. In- 
deed, an unfriendly critic might accuse him, with much show of evi- 
dence, of taking that renowned philosopher as his model ; for the conclu- 
sion of his lyrics is in most cases but a free translation of the didac- 
tic words of Pheedrus: Hec fabula docet, etc. His Psalm of Life 
is a notable instance of this final moralizing, though in a poem of its 
peculiar character it is not so inappropriate as it would be in 
others. We instance further the Two Angels, a short but strikingly 
beautiful poem, suggested, we presume, by the German of Krum- 
macher, found on page 144 of the last volume in the list at the head 
of this article. ‘l'his is a sweet poem, both in conception and exe- 
cution, but it is sadly marred by the last two stanzas. If the reader 
would appreciate how much they mar it, let him draw his pencil 
across them, and then reperuse the remainder of the poem. How 
beautiful the conception! how delicate the thought! how reverent 
the tone! ‘Take, again, Victor Galbraith, page 160 of the same 
volume, and My Lost Youth, page 164: the last stanza in the first, 
and the last two in the last, are quite superfluous, and really detract 
greatly from the merits of the respective pieces. ‘here are a few, 
however, which, we are happy to say, are in a measure free from this 
defect; and as these few are of Mr. Longfellow’s more recent pro- 
ductions, we indulge the hope that age and experience have not 
come to him without their profitable teachings. As an example, 
take Daybreak, page 194, also of the last volume. We think its 
simple stanzas exquisite throughout. The entire poem is jubilant 
with morning freshness, and is toned down so beautifully by the 
last two lines, that it seems “like noble music with a golden end- 
ing.” So, The Fiftieth Birthday of Agassiz, page 196; Children, 
page 199; and he Warden of the Cinque Ports, page 131. We 
had hoped to quote this last entire, but have already occupied so 
much space that we must refer the reader to the author’s volume, 
We regard it one of the most compact and perfect of his poems. 
With such eminent morality as pervades these poems generally, 
we were sorry to find, on page 178 of the last volume, a tribute to 
the wine-cup. Throughout the most of his poems, though written on 
almost every conceivable topic, virtue runs distinctly, as a golden 
thread on which to string his pictures. But when, after this, he 
tunes his lyre to Catawba wine, and passes into the praise of dram- 
drinking, his inconsistency is so glaring as to become ludicrous, and 
his song, in spite of its fine finish, sounds maudlin. We naturally 
look for such songs in the works of Byron or Moore; for the one 
was a libertine, and the other a sot. But when we chanced on this 
in the works of Mr. Longfellow, we could only explain it by infer- 
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ing that he sometimes drank wine as well as praised it; and in this 
opinion we were subsequently confirmed by an account of a dinner 
given to James Russell Lowell, on his last birthday, by Holmes, 
Emerson, Longfellow, and others,,when the wine flowed so freely as 
to induce public comment. We confess we have neither sympathy 
nor patience with such indulgence by such persons. In the poor 
and ignorant we may, perhaps, pardon it, or at least make some 
charitable allowance for it; but when men of liberal culture, upon 
whom rest the eyes of the world, with a full knowledge of the ter- 
rible evils of intemperance and of the tremendous force of high 
examples, deliberately praise the intoxicating bowl, and as delib- 
erately empty it, we cannot do less than view them with indigna- 
tion and write of them with a just scorn. There is one stanza of 
the poem, however, the sentiment of which we greatly admire; it 
would have been much to Mr. Longfellow’s credit had the rest been 
like unto it. After speaking of foreign wines as “drugged,” 


“To rack our brains 
With the fever-pains 
That have driven the Old World frantic,” 


he winds up his objurgation with the hearty curse: 
“To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks, 
And after them tumble the mixer ; 
For a poison malign 
Is such Borgia wine, 
Or at best but a Devil’s Elixir.” 
We deem all wine but Borgia wine; for it is “a poison malign,” 
which in the end extinguishes the intellect and kills both body and 
soul. We would apply the curs(e)ory lines of Mr. Longfellow a 
little more generally. We would say: 
“To the sewers and sinks 
With all wine drinks,” 
and then add: “And after them tumble” the drinker as well as 
‘‘mixer.” He, however, adds, in honor of Catawba: 
“ Pure as a spring 
Is the wine I sing, 
And to praise it, one needs but name it.” 
The name is certainly very pretty; but its taste (unless changed 
since we last tried it) is surely detestable. How any sane person, 
who has drunk the gushing waters of the hillside, can call such exe- 
crable stuff as Catawba wine “pure as a spring,” is beyond our 
comprehension. Yet such songs, sensuous in character and exquis- 
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ite in finish, so well calculated to charm the imagination and fire 
the passions, have been provocative of drunken orgies from the days 
of Anacreon to now. Vice, through them, throws around the young 
the silken chains of poetry and music, and makes them her helpless 
and hopeless victims ere they are aware of danger. 

We have thus passed over our subject, with such censure and 
such praise as we thought it demanded. We have, no doubt, 
trenched upon the opinions of some, especially of that school of verse- 
wrights, not small, who look up to Longfellow as their great exem- 
plar; but, from a patient examination of his writings, we have come 
to our conclusions deliberately, and therefore we express them fear- 
lessly. We could not do otherwise. Judex damnatur cum nocens 
absolvitur. Criticism degenerates into panegyric when it fails to 
be just alike to the critic and the criticised. In conclusion, the 
question arises, is Mr. Longfellow entitled to the American laurel? 
We think not. A lofty position he is undoubtedly entitled to, and 
a high place he already holds; but we think Thanatopsis and The 
Forest Hymn will survive long after the Song of Hiawatha and The 
Courtship of Miles Standish have faded from the memories of men. 
Bryant surely heads the column, and in fine poetic instinct and 
wide grasp of genius is certainly far ahead of all others; but Long- 
fellow comes next, with Halleck and Whittier following close behind. 
Nor do we think these illustrious four, sweet as are their songs, 
worthy singers of such a country as that to which they belong. 
We cannot subscribe to the doctrine so generally preached, that our 
history is too brief and void of incident to produce a poem. A 
magnificent continent, washed, by two oceans, flashing with rivers and 
decorated with lakes, whose solemn forests and gorgeous prairies had 
been consecrated to barbarism for nearly forty centuries, is at last 
suddenly disclosed to the civilized world ; bands of hardy emigrants, 
sacrificing fatherland and friends to secure for themselves and 
posterity “freedom to worship God,” make permanent settlements 
upon its shores, but only by commencing a tragedy whose last act 
will be the extinction of a whole people; wars for the noblest prin- 
ciples of human freedom ensue, characterized by the loftiest courage 
and the purest patriotism; and then a great nation, its banners 
waving from every hill-side, marches steadily on from power to 
power, until now already its tents are pitched by every stream, and 
its bugles sound from ocean to ocean. And yet, we are told, we 
have no materials for a national poet! Say, rather, there is no 
poet for the national materials. A bard of subtle and lofty genius, 
fit to be the confidant of nature and her spckesman to mankind, 
would take in all the majesty and grandeur of our forests and 
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mountains, all the beauty of our rivers, all the magnificence of our 
prairies, and glory of our skies, and with these the heroism of our 
fathers and the energy of their sons, and then sing them forth in such 
sweet and noble strains as would charm the world. We conclude 
that nature, never lavish of great poets, has not yet given us ours. 
Our Dante, Shakspeare, or Milton, has yet to appear. 





Art. V.—BUDDHISM. 


1. Eastern Monachism: An account of the Origin, Laws, Discipline, Sacred Unity, 
Mysterious Rites, Religious Ceremonies, and Present Circumstances of the Order of 
Mendicants founded by Gorama Buppna, (compiled from Singhalese MSS. and 
other Original Sources of Infurmation,) with comparative Notices of the Usages 
and Institution of the Western Ascetics,and a Review of the Monastic System. By 
R. Spence Harpy, Member of the Ceylon Branch of the R. A.S. London: 1850, 

. A Manual of Buddhism, in its Modern Development. Translated from Singhalese 
MSS. By R. Spence Harpy. London: 1853, 

. Die Religion des Buddha und thre Entstehung. Von Cart Frrepertcu Koerpen. 
Berlin: 1857. 


Next to Christianity Buddhism is the greatest moral phenomenon 
in the history of the world. 1 say, next to Christianity, because we 
naturally recoil from putting any system in comparison with that 
which we know to be from heaven, and endowed with an internal 
energy manifestly divine. But if we will subordinate the religious 
scruple to a philosophic survey of the facts, and if, instead of con- 
fining our attention to a sect, or a modern form of Buddhism as an 
institution, and take in the scope of its history—its origin, its devel- 
opment, its great power, its widespread and time-long reign—we 
shall be forced to rise above the exception, and say, that Buddhism 
is the greatest moral phenomenon in the history of the world. A 
system which dates its rise from the time of Noah, and which, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century of the Christian era, is still strong 
and vigorous; a system which, in its origin, was the primal apostacy 
from the patriarchal religion, and became the foundation of the idol- 
atries of the ancient world, and which has, with inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, embraced within itself the essential history of all the 
idolatries of the great nations both of ancient and of modern times; 
which, in its development, proved so flexible as to adapt itself to 
the varying phases of humanity, especially in its degradation and 
in a moderate degree in its culture; so systematic and compact that 
Christianity, which swept with an easy victory over the other na- 
tions, was rolled back from its domains as from an impassable bar- 
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rier; so vital and enduring, and so potent, that even now, at the 
distance of near five thousand years from its origin, it holds in its 
thraldom more millions of souls than can be reckoned in all other 
religions together: a system so vast, so venerable, so majestic in its 
proportions, so immense in its power and in the extent and dura- 
tion of its dominion, we surely have not characterized too strongly. 
Such a system must at all times command the attention of the phi- 
losopher, and, by the progress of events, it is just now coming to 
possess both a deeper and a more popular interest than ever before. 

What we may call Modern Buddhism, and that to which many 
treatises on the subject are confined as if embracing the entire his- 
tory of the order, dates from the era of GoTAMA BupDuHA, about six 
and a quarter centuries before Christ. The MANUAL or BUDDHISM 
and the EAsTERN MONACHIsM are, from their nature, concerned di- 
rectly and mainly with the institutions of that form of worship as now 
existing, though the learned and indefatigable author has very properly 
enriched his works with some historic notices of the earlier times. 

It will best meet the object we have in view, and serve to bring 
out the real importance of the works before us, to present first a 
brief sketch of the origin and outspread of this universal false 
religion. In doing this, we do not claim that a full and reliable his- 
tory of Buddhism can be made out at the present day. There is a 
great gap in the history of the old world—many a “lacuna deflenda” 
—which we would gladly have filled up. Yet we have certain facts, 
and certain indubitable relics of facts, and we may say certain frag- 
ments of history, scattered here and there, which, by a just arrange- 
ment and composition, give an outline of that which we seek toler- 
ably clear and consistent. And if history—as it has been, and I 
think well, defined—*“ consists of facts and reasoned inferences,” then 
we may trust to the divine logic to clothe our framework of facts 
with flesh and blood. 

We go back, then, to the time when Noah came forth from the ark, 
and looked out on a new earth rising fresh from the world of waters. 
The old world had sunk into a hopeless atheism, and by the signal 
vengeance of the Almighty had been buried in the all-devouring 
gulf. Ham, whether the oldest or the youngest* of the sons of 
Noah, was distinguished for enterprise and for a boldness bordering 
on. impiety. Shem, who, if Ham was the oldest, must have been 


© We are inclined to think, contrary to the common opinion, that he was the 
oldest, and that he was grown to youth, perhaps to mature age, in the midst of 
the corruptions of the old world, before the special warning came to his father to 
prepare the ark; and the taint, therefore, which his character evidently received, 
not only survived the flood, but sent down its baneful influence on his posterity. 
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the youngest of the three brothers, was certainly born some twenty 
years after the call of Noah, while he was in the midst of the pre- 
parations for the impending judgment, and was daily preaching 
righteousness to his ungodly neighbors. ‘The character of Shem 
was profoundly impressed with the religious sentiments which at 
that time pervaded the minds of his parents. 

Of the sons of Ham was one named Cush, and another Phut, and 
of the sons of Shem was one named Asshur. ‘These three among 
the grandsons of Noah stand out most conspicuous as the founders 
of the society of the new world; they impressed upon it their own 
characters and gave it destiny. A certain authority seems to have 
been accorded to the family of Ham, whether in right of primogeni- 
ture, or by virtue of his prowess. Cush, to whom the headship de- 
volved, was, like his father, a man of enterprise, of lofty ambitions, 
and not particularly scrupulous of the right. In his old age—prob- 
ably after his other children were grown to maturity—there was born 
to him another son, which, as is natural with the son of one’s old 
age, became his special favorite. ‘The families of Noah’s descen- 
dants were yet united in one society. ‘They intended to remain so. 
‘l'o effect that object they devised the magnificent scheme of the 
‘Tower of Babel. Over these united families the authority of Cush 
was predominant, and this son, trained up not merely as the favor- 
ite, but as the heir to his father’s greatness, pushed his enterprises 
with a still bolder hand, and even rushed to an extreme of impiety 
that awakened in the feelings of the more prudent and religious a 
powerful reaction—a reaction, indeed, which resulted in nothing less 
than a defection from his authority and a dismemberment of his 
kingdom. ‘The name of this favorite son and crown-prince was 
Nimrod, and his grand achievement in the founding of Babylon, and 
his peristent impiety in continuing to build the tower and the walls 
after the signal manifestation of the divine displeasure, gave him a 
prominence which has caused him to be regarded not only as the 
leader but the originator of the great enterprises by which his family 
became distingushed. A proper attention to the history, however, 
will show that Nimrod only entered into the plans of his father, and 
that he gained his special pre-eminence because that in his person 
the ambition of his line provoked an opposition which first sundered 
the family of Noah, and set them in hostility to each other, and that 
in the crisis of disruption he stood forth as the chieftain of the 
dominant tribe. 

Proofs of the correctness of this general position, though not the 
most obvious, are yet abundant and of the most satisfactory kind. 
For if Nimrod were the head of this movement, the descendants 
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should be called of him. His name would naturally be commemo- 
rated by bodies of emigrants in their new abodes; his name would 
be carried by the backwoodsman to distant parts, and be perpetu- 
ated in the person of many a hopeful urchin whom a fond father would 
fain equal to their great sire; and not less would it reappear in 
the designation of nations and localities. Instead of Nimrod, how- 
ever, Cush is the name that is thus planted through all the scattered 
abodes of the ancient world. The tribes of greatest action—the 
tribes that bear martial sway—that cultivate, on one side, the insti- 
tutions of a fixed religion and government, and, on the other, that 
pioneer the wilderness, and, in their ruder state, skirt the borders 
of civilization, and by the terror of their arms cause the firmest 
thrones to tremble—these, everywhere, with limited exceptions, are 
descendants of Ham and not of Japheth, as our historians have gen- 
erally represented; and in the line of Ham they are called Cushites 
and not Nimrodites. That the name prevailed throughout Central 
Asia, we need hardly take the trouble to state. It takes in that region 
the various orthographies of Cush, Cuth, Cas, and Sacs (oaxa). In 
the form Chaldee it is completely disguised to the English eye, but its 
orthography is preserved in the Hebrew Kas-di (7792). A little 
removed from this center, and filling the remoter parts of Asia and 
the adjacent parts of Europe, they swarmed as Scuths or Scyths. 
Under the name of Goths they had, at an early day, carried the 
seeds of empire westward, filling all middle and northern Europe. 
‘The Sac@ of the old Persian empire are the Saxons of Europe, 
who, joined with the Angli—a tribe still of the Goths which had 
received, by whatever accident, this distinctive appellation—have 
ruled Britain from the early ages of Christianity, and their descend- 
ants are now the chief representatives of likerty and civilization 
in both hemispheres. 

But not only in the names of tribes have we the evidence we seek. 
Nature has planted her eternal monuments to the same great fact. 
We are told that in the Sanscrit language, ghar or ghiri, and in 
the Persie cau or coh, signifies a mountain. Cash-ghar, therefore, 
and Cau-cas, (with the Greek termination, Caucasus,) are the 
mountains of Cas or Cush. Accordingly we find this term as the 
name of the principle range of mountains in Armenia and along the 
north of India. From the western extremity of the continent east- 
ward to the borders of China, posterity affixed the name of their 
renowned ancestor to those most majestic forms of nature. Where- 
ever the Cushite dwelt, he repeated, as nature permitted, the com- 
memorative Mount Cush. Nor will it seem too far-fetched by those 
accustomed to take in the general scope of history, to claim that 
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Cuz-co, the ancient mountain city of the ruling tribe of South 
America, brings its designation from the same source; especially 
when we see, independent of this, manifest connection of the tradi- 
tions of the aborigines of the western continent with the early 
patriarchs of the old world. 

As the designation of the country, we find the name Cush pre- 
vailing in Africa, in the southwestern peninsula of Asia, in Central 
Asia, and covering the Indies, both within and beyond the Ganges. 

Here, then, we have not only the ruling tribes of the old world 
bearing the name of a common ancestor, and the fairest valleys 
reflecting the same appellation, but Mount Cush is also the name 
that distinguishes that grandest feature of the globe wherever the 
primitive civilization has traveled. From the centre of Asia, rang- 
ing out over the eastern continent, the name of this father of the 
race couches in the various mountain ranges, and traversing the 
ocean it reposes on the heights of the Andes. 

Let the civil and military supremacy therefore of the house of 
Cush be admitted as preliminary to the question directly involved 
in our subject. 

The religious head or priesthood of the posterity of Noah was 
evidently in the family of Shem. When the displeasure of the 
Almighty against the magnificent scheme of Cush was manifested, 
the more religious part were submissive to the intimations of the 
divine will. The persistent boldness of Nimrod, therefore, matured 
their scruples into a solemn protest and secession which sundered 
the hitherto united families of the new earth. Under the leadership 
of Asshur, the son of Shem, they migrated in a body to a point higher 
up the river, and, unlike the Plebs of Rome who, in the great popular 
secession, only pitched a camp in a neighboring mountain and nego- 
tiated reconciliation, the Shemites threw off the allegiance of their 
former ruler and founded a new empire. ‘The chief city which they 
builded is, by a prolepsis common both to sacred and profane history, 
called Nineveh, though the Ninus whose princely virtues raised 
Assyria to a pre-eminence over Babylon, and gave the metropolis a 
monument to his own name, and thus ranked him in fameas the founder 
of the empire, flourished some six and a half centuries subsequent. 

Perhaps a simple statement of the order of events, if rightly put, 
will serve better, by its manifest consistency, to make clear to the 
popular apprehension this obscure spot in the earliest postdiluvian 
history, than elaborate argument. The investigation is intricate, 
and the salient points we have put on record elsewhere,* to which 
those interested can refer. We find these points established, if not 

* Notes on Herod. Lib. I. Capp. 95, 106, 186, et all. 
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demonstratively, yet with that degree of historic probability that 
satisfies, we think, a reasonable skepticism: 

1, The founding of Babylon was about 400 years after the flood. For 
two and a quarter centuries after this event the government probably 
continued in the family of Nimrod, and of the patriarchal character, 
though the history of that period has not established for itself a record. 

2. At this time a new chieftain conquered the throne and gave a 
more systematic character to the government, whose family, under 
the title of the Chaldzean Dynasty, ruled 225, or, according to other 
authorities, 195 years. 

3. To this succeeded an Arabian dynasty, for 215 years, making 
a total of about six and a half centuries (665 or 635) from the 
founding of the city, and about ten and a half from the flood. 

4. This brings us to the date of the celebrated Ninus and his not 
less celebrated queen, Semiramis, which is also, according to the 
Septuagint, near to the time of Abraham. 

The colony of Asshur, then, in so many years, outgrows the 
mother city; Babylonia sinks to the subordinate rank of a province; 
the Assyrian empire holds the scepter of the East for the next 
fifteen hundred years, and Babylon appears independent and power- 
ful again only a little before the consolidation of the Medo-Persian 
power under Cyrus.* 

Let it be admitted, then, as a second preliminary fact, that the 
Shemites separated completely from the house of Cush at the build- 
ing of the tower and the city of Babylon, and remained politically 
distinct. Cush is now left without a priest. Yet astate without a 
religion, and a religion without a priest, is an impossibility; and 
specially when a revolution or great reform is to be undertaken, as 
witness the case of Lycurgus and Numa, the people must needs be 
persuaded of the divine sanction. Besides, it is probable that many 
of the firmest partisan Cushites and chiefest admirers of the great 


* Those who confound Nimrod and Ninus neglect much reliable data of chron- 
ology, and those who take Asshur in Gen. x, 11, as the name of the country 
previously so named, instead of that of a person, equally overlook the great 
monumental fact that this term, like the Pharaoh of Egypt, abides, the common 
title of the kings of Assyria, or, better to say, perhaps, the family name descend- 
ed from the founder of the colony. Thus the Tiglath-Pileser, called also Pul in, 
sacred Scripture, is Tiglath-Pul-Assur—Pul also being a common title signifying 
Lord, and etymologically the same as Baal, or Bel; (with the occidental ending 
Belus ;) so Shal-man-Assur, and Assur-Haddan, which with the addition of Pul be- 
comes Assur-’Dan-Pul, and with the Greek attempt to spell it, ’Sardanapalus. A 
fondness for sublimating ancient personages to abstractions, and history to fable, 
has often perverted the document which to a just criticism will be found to em- 
body great and reliable facts. 
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hunter might have grave scruples of the right and safety of their 
undertaking. Nimrod would therefore be pressed by a double 
necessity to reorganize religion and perfect the priestly forms of 
worship and priestly authority. How should this be accomplished ? 
When Sanballat adopted a renegade priest, and consecrated Mount 
Gerizim, the Samaritans claimed a common faith, and appealed to 
a common standard of religion with the Jews. When Numa sought 
to impose a divine sanction on his reformation by pretending divine 
instruction from the nymph Egeria, who came to him by night as 
the messenger of the gods, his policy jumped with the popular 
superstitions. When Lycurgus brought his gifts to the Delphian 
temple, he only solicited the ratification of his constitution by the 
voice of that oracle whose authority in Greece was unquestioned. 
Nimrod was in a different case. All who could be controlled by 
the religious scruple stood in the attitude of religious protest and 
political revolt against his apostasy. Nothing was left him but to 
submit to the opprobrium of Apostate and Heaven-cursed, or by a 
stroke of policy to discredit the old conservatives and impose a 
greater awe from a new authority. 

Happily for Nimrod, there was in the public mind an impa- 
tient expectancy of the promise to the first parents, which gave 
a ready credence to every ambitious pretender, and which he will- 
ingly made the basis of the coup d’état he was resolved on. ‘T’o see 
the importance of this proposition, and the claim it has to this fun- 
damental position, we must consider for a moment how the original 
promise was understood, and what was the nature of the hope it 
gave to the fallen race. The first pair had enjoyed the privilege 
of sensible communion with Jehovah, who is called, “The Voice 
of the Lord God”—the personified Worp. By their disobedience 
they were now to be debarred from this heavenly intercourse; the 
skies frowned the anger of their Maker upon them; the evening 
breeze, which before mingled its music in sweet harmony with their 
devotions, now whispered a present avenger. ‘The wide world was 
a wilderness before them, and they were to be driven forth worse 
than orphaned. The garden was to be closed behind them forever. 
Overwhelmed with a consciousness of guilt, crushed under the sense 
gf a loss to which no human heart has since had a parallel, with 
nothing before them but the most terrific apprehensions, Jehovah 
vouchsafes to them a parting interview.* He tempers their de- 
spair with an unexpected hope. He informs them that he will not 
abandon them in this woesome plight; that though he withdraws his 

®* Though the Angel of the covenant appeared to the patriarchs at various times, 
we have no notice of any further Divine communication with Adam and Eve. 
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presence from them, yet he will in due time return—not, indeed, in 
the majesty of the Godhead, which mortal man can now no longer 
look upon, but, vailing his glory in the habiliments of flesh, will con- 
descend to become the “seed of the woman,” and thus identifying 
himself with the interests and sympathies of humanity, will take on 
himself to retrieve the loss of this unhappy day. Very brief 
indeed are the words of the record of that closing scene in Para- 
dise. Even the promise which was thenceforward the hope of the 
world, is only indirectly couched in the denunciations against the 
serpent. Yet some such detail or unfolding of the Djvine plan to 
the guilty pair must be assumed as the essential key to the history 
of the world. Without it we are involved in an inextricable enigma; 
for, from that day till the hour when the angelic hosts shouted the 
Saviour born, the world looked anxiously, hopingly, believingly, for 
just such a fulfillment of such a promise—a veritable appearance of 
the God-Man—the incarnation of Deity to accomplish the redemp- 
tion of the world. Hence Eve, when she gave birth to her first-born 
son, supposing it nothing less than the realization of this hope, cried 
out, “[ have gotten a man, the very Jehovah.”} And hence it is 
that the ancient mythologies always include the fact of an incarna- 
tion, as a fundamental fact in their system; and that sometimes 
surrounded by a detail of circumstances which represent in symbol 
the precise idea of the Bible prediction. Krishna, for instance, 
is generally reckoned, not as one of the Avatars, but as a veritable 
incarnation of the god Vishnu, and is represented in conflict with a 
serpent, sometimes with his foot on the head of the serpent in the 
act to crush it, while the fang of the reptile is ready to enter his 
heel. So, also, the legend of the Grecian Apollo—his feat of slay- 
ing the monstrous serpent, and thereby delivering the lands from 
terror, is an imperfect representation of the same idea, whether 
coming directly from the Indian legends, or whether they are both 


+ This sense of the TINTON has the authority of eminent scholars and Hebra- 
ists. The rendering “fr om the Lorn,” of the common version, which comes only 
from the Septuagint, dia rod Ocod, has no countenance from the Hebrew in any 
sense which usage gives to the particle M&, The commentators have for the 
most part interpreted this particle, after Abe sn-Ezra, to mean, the very essence or 
substance of a thing—* substantia rei ;” but neither can this be defended. Oth- 
ers take it as simply the mark of the accusative; but it is used likewise with 
the nominative. The true primitive sense is doubtless, as shown by Gesenius, 
that of a pronoun, and perhaps the emphatic self-same, Latin ipse, and Greek 
airoc. Etymologically, it is indeed identical with the Greek air-o¢, obr-o¢. The 
same root appears probably in the Latin td, and our it; and quere—if we should 
not refer the emphatic suffix et of the Latin with the m euphonic to the same 
origin ?—Ego-m-et, me-m-et equivalent to ego ipse, me-ipsum. 
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brought from the same original source. Nay, more, and what is on 
any other theory unaccounted for, there appears both throughout 
India and in the native American mythologies the more recondite 
idea of revelation, that this “seed of the woman” is also born of a 
virgin.* So universal indeed is this notion of an incarnation, and 
so striking the agreement of the leading alleged facts of the my- 
thologies with the hopes which revelation unfolds, that we cannot 
fail to recognise the original promise, too hastily believed fulfilled, 
as the basis of the common faith. And thus the great gods of 
paganism were gained, not, as some theorize, by the gradual exalta- 
tion of mortals, through reverence of antiquity, to heroes, and he- 
roes into gods—much less, as others vainly imagine, by person- 
ification of the abstract ideas of the virtues and the vices—but 
by the recognition, in any distinguished hero or great ancestor or 
man of eminent sanctity, of the looked-for manifestation of their 
promised God. And thus the seats of Olympus were filled, not by 
a repeated apotheosis of mortals, but by the repeated apanthroposis 
of Deity. ‘The theophany was a phenomenon which startled not the 
early faith of the pagan world, and the incarnation was the key- 
stone to their system.+ 

Another inquiry arises here, which we wish to press a word fur- 
ther: whence, namely, this repeated incarnation? was it an integral 
part of a system and regulated by a theory? or was it only as 
chance, or circumstances, or character gave preéminence to some 
distinguished personage, who was thereby deemed worthy of divine 
honor? ‘The latter, so far as we know, has been the prevailing opin- 
ion; and that which would seem to be thereby subversive of the 
fundamental idea that the demands of the case should be satis- 
fied when once the original promise of the appearance of the God- 
man should be fulfilled, is defended from the doctrine so widely 
prevalent in the Kast, of the transmigration of souls, carrying up 
thus the law of humanity to apply to divinity likewise. But whence, 
then, this doctrine of transmigration? We venture the hypothesis 
that, contrariwise, a succession of incarnations was a theoretic ne- 
cessity of the ancient creed. For, if the seed of the woman was to 
redeem and rule the world, there was, to their enfeebled faith, a 
demand for his sensible presence.} When, therefore, the body in 

® See, for America, particularly Schoolcraft’s Aligic Res., vol. i, p. 135; and 
Kingsborough’s Mex. Antiq., vol. vi., p. 175. 

t This general position is amply illustrated by Faber, in his very learned but 
too ponderous and ill-digested work on the Origin of Pagan Idolatry. More hap- 
pily is the germinant idea presented in his Prophetical Dissertations, Diss. L, 


chap. iii. 
} The feeling which so continually stumbled the disciples of the true Messiah. 
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which the Divinity had dwelt should perish, he would clothe him- 
self in a new form, and repeat thus his offices with the new genera- 
tions in perpetuity. And this feature, which we see now in the 
Lamaism of Thibet, is precisely that which we suppose to have 
been the theory of the fallen patriarchal Church in its earliest 
development; a feature preserved distinctively in the unchanging 
character of the mountaineers, though elsewhere gradually degen- 
erating, and finally for the most part lost. And from this ground 
the transition is easy and natural to the general doctrine of the 
metempsychosis—to bring down the law of divinity to apply to 
humanity—while the reverse is unnatural and arduous. 

Whether this theory was so early developed, or whether only Jat- 
ent in the general expectancy to which we have referred, in either 
case it constitutes a basis for the new movement about to be insti- 
tuted by Nimrod. He had only to set forth a bold or plausible 
pretense of the Divinity manifested, the promise realized, to gain 
a ready credence with his followers. Should he arrogate to him- 
self that honor? or should he more craftily vail his ambition by set- 
ting foremost one less obnoxious to the violence of that party ani- 
mosity which was just then rending in twain the hitherto united 
families of the sons of Noah? Such a character is in effect pre- 
sented in the person of his uncle, Pout, whom therefore he conse- 
crates to this sacred office, and from him comes the name by which 
the highest god or the chief-priest of this false worship is henceforth 
designated, almost throughout the world.* The orthography of the 
name, handed down through such a lapse of ages, and spread over 
such a breadth of earth, and subjected to the influence of every vary- 
ing form of culture and barbarism, should naturally exhibit great 
diversity; it may even lurk, in some localities, under such disguises 
as to have escaped detection. In Asia we have for it, according to 
Harding, (Man. Buddh., p. 353,) fifty-six forms, representing the 
name either of the god or the priest, and all etymologically identical 
with that which we have assumed to be the original. The following 
may be taken as specimens, to wit: Phuta, Poti, Pootah, Futh, Fo, 
Fo-hi, Wud, Buddha. ‘he last form, he says, is, as near as it can 
be represented in English, that which prevails through Hindostan 
and Ceylon. It is in the extreme east and along the shores of the 
Pacific we have Fo and Fohi. In Egypt we have Poti; and the 
Poti-Pherah of Moses is the priest of Phrah. In Greece the priest- 


® The interchange or coincidence of the title of the god and that of the priest 
is a common fact in the ancient mythologies. Hardy states, in particular, 
(Manual of Buddhism, p. 414,) that the god and the priest are called by the 


Same hame. 
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ess of Apollo, who is the representative of the Oriental Sun-god, is 
Putho, or Pytho. The principal sacerdotal order in Attica, and a 
branch of the royal family, were distinguished by the title of Butes.* 
In the Italic peninsula, as early as the time of Hercules, he found 
an order of priests called Poti and Poti-tii; and the chief gods of 
the early Latins were the Dii Potes.j, ‘The identity of the appella- 
tion Woden, the chief hero-god of the Gothic nations, from the 
shores of the Euxine to Iceland—whom we have already seen to 
be Cushites—with that of Buddha, is at once apparent to the ety- 
mologist. Various historic facts and details of religious ceremonies 
confirm equally the identity of personages. ‘The fourth day of the 
week—to give one instance only of a monumental character—was 
with all the Gothic tribes, from the earliest times, Woden’s day, 
just as in the Kast it was Buddha’s day, (Bhood-war.){ Still ear- 
lier, and westward of the Goths, the Celts carried the same reli- 
gion to the remotest borders of the continent and the adjacent isl- 
ands. ‘heir principal deity, to whose honor the stupendous rural 
temple of Stonehenge was dedicated, and known by the common 
appellation of Hu, had also the epithets, Budd, Buddagre, Budner, 
and Budwar.§ Passing over to the American continent, whether 
by way of Iceland to Labrador or eastward from Asia, we find the 
wilderness, from the frozen shores of the Arctic ocean to the Mexi- 
can gulf, resounding with the deeds of a hero-god corresponding 
in character, history, and name, with the Wodin and Buddha of 
the eastern continent. The legends of his exploits constitute the 
chief wigwam lore with which the simple-minded natives beguiled 
their weary winter-nights and monotonous summer-days. His 
grandmother descended from the Moon, which, in the symbolic 
language of the early traditions, always represents the Noachian ark. 
The only daughter of this Nokomis, (which in the Indian tongue sig- 
nifies grandmother,) in the bloom of her maidenhood, without the 
concurrence of mortal agency, and in a miraculous manner, gave 
birth to a son, who became conscious, as he attained to manhood, 
that he was endowed with supernatural powers for the redemption 
of the world from evil. All his stupendous exploits were directed 


Apollod. 3, 15,1. The Hellenic tradition preserves a certain parallel with 
the Oriental, in that it makes Erechtheus and his brother Butes share the entire 
sovereignty of the state, the former taking the civil, the latter the sacerdotal 
authority. 

+ The coincidence of this term with the common adjective potes is undoubtedly 
accidental, and is not, therefore, to be confounded with majores, which represents 
correctly the Greek yeyd2or 
f Asiat. Res., vol. i., p. 162; vol. iii., p. 562. 
§ Faber, Or. Pag. Idol., b. 4, c. 5, § 11; but probably confounding two personages. 
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to that end. His name in the Indian dialects was Bosho, Bozho, 
Boh, Wath, and Mana-Bozo, and Hia-Watha.* Of these compounds, 
the Mana is not obscure. ‘The name spreads as widely as that of 
Phut, and is clearly identified with Noah. In Peru, the immediate 
descendants of the Sun, and the progenitors of the race, were Manco 
(or Manco Capac) and Mama (that is, mother) Oella. (Prescott’s 
Peru, vol. i., p. 8.) Now, Ua is the name that prevails in all the 
Eastern traditions as the name of the wife of Noah. In the mythol- 
ogy of the Goths, Mannus and his three sons stand at the head of 
the human raée. (‘T'ac. de Ger., c. 2.) And whether there was a 
veritable Minos, native of Crete, who contrived a ship to convey 
the seeds of civilization over the waters to new lands, or whether 
only the Grecian fable here lost its clue, certain it is that the tra- 
ditions confound him with the Menu of Asia, who is no other than 
Noah, (written also Nuh,) the prefix m being, perhaps, originally an 
article or emphatic demonstrative, or, it may be, the rudiment of 
the adjective maha, great; or we may concede, without prejudice, 
that it is as inexplicable now as the added h in Sarah and Abra- 
ham. In Mana-Bozo, the two parts probably are in genitive rela- 
tion, and signify Bozo (son or descendant) of Mana. The Hia- 
Watha we compare with Fo-Hi, whom the Chinese annals claim as 
the founder of their government. ‘The critiques on these annals, 
which so uniformly make Fo-Hi the same as Noah, do so for no 
better reason, that we can discover, than that it is the name high- 
est in the list; but Fo is everywhere else acknowledged to be 
Budh, and the traditions of the formation of a regular government 
for a great empire would seem more reasonably to point to the time 
of Cush or Nimrod. The date also of this Fo-Hi in the annals 
(2952 B. C.) agrees well with that of Nimrod, but is manifestly too 
late for Noah. Moreover, the traditions claim three emperors ante- 
cedent to Fo-Hi, and represent him as the great founder, civil and 
religious—the Numa Pompilius—of the state. We are left to infer, 
then, that if Fo and Hi are in regimen relation, the latter must be 
the rudiment of the name of some ancestor, or perhaps of the title 
by which Noah was known to the Chinese; and in consonance with 
this conjecture we have Hu, the great god of the Celts, answering to 
the Mannus of the Goths. 

In Mexico and Peru, the marked agreement in their religious 
sentiments, rites, and institutions, with those of Buddhistic Asia, 
has not failed to convince even the skeptical of their community of 


© The “Song of Hiawatha” admirably presents the spirit of the legends; and 
the author, albeit not seeing the high connection of the mythology, has, with the 
instinct of the born poet, seized the true subject of the native American epic. 
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origin. Even Prescott, in various places,* recognizes this almost 
identity of institutions, though elsewhere disposed to deny any his- 
toric connection; but the grand enigma is solved only on the theory 
of a common idea and a common fact as the basis of the religious 
movement. 

The name Buddha does not occur in these more southern lati- 
tudes; but there are other etymologies equally clear, binding to- 
gether in a striking manner these distant regions. We have already 
mentioned Manco, and Mama, and Ia, and Cusco. ‘To these we 
may add Papa, a chief-priest or pope, and one other which reveals 
also a very interesting phenomenon. We have seen that the name 
of the god frequently becomes the title of the priest. In Central 
Asia the incarnation is denominated Lama, and in Peru this name 
is carried over to the consecrated victim, which is specially dedi- 
cated to the honors of the chief god, and is alone permitted on great 
occasions to be offered in sacrifice.+ 

Let it be admitted, then, without further detail of proofs, which 
yet might be greatly multiplied, that the universal false religion had 
a common origin, and bore over the continents and to remote islands 
and corners of the globe a common central idea. And that this 
grand defection dates from the founding of Babel, is sufficiently clear 
from Bible authority, both from the early historic record and for 
that thenceforth the name Babylon became a synonym for apostasy; 
and so in the New ‘Testament, apostate Rome is Babylon, for that 
she bears a relation to the true Christian Church similar to that of 
the Phutish apostasy to the patriarchal Church; the papa not claim- 
ing indeed to be a veritable incarnation, but usurping the offices of 
the Incarnate Jehovah, of prophet, priest, and king, not forgetting 
to assert emphatically that highest priestly office of Mediator be- 
tween God and man. ‘To this authority we may add the consid- 
erations that the Asiatic traditions, according to the most probable 
view we can gain of them, point to about the same period for the 
first of their list of Buddhas; and that this epoch agrees very nearly 
with the death of Noah, whose authority, while living, should have 
held his descendants in fraternal harmony, and whose death gave 
occasion for the dividing strife. } 

W hat we wish specially to determine here is the era of Buddhism; 

% See particularly his Peru, vol. i., b. 1, ce. 1, 3,5; and Mexico, vol. i., p. 58, n. 

tT “The flocks of llamas were appropriated exclusively to the Sun and to the 
Inca.” (Prescott’s Peru, vol. i, p. 51.) “At the feast of Raymi, the sacrifice usu- 
ally offered was the llama.”’ (Id., p. 106.) 

] We certainly need no word of apology to the learned reader for rejecting the 


Usherian scheme of chronology as wholly untenable, and placing these events 
from 2800 to 3000 years B. C. 
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and though we have assumed that it brings its name from Phut, a 
‘grandson of Noah, that hypothesis is no ways essential to our theory; 
we are only concerned to know that the system had its rise as early 
as that date, that the ideas that characterize it may become the 
common inheritance of the dispersion. But that this assumption 
may not seem to be taken without reason, let it be remembered: 1. 
That there is no other name in the records of that time from which 
the appellation could come; 2. That the apostasy arose in that 
family of which Phut was a member, and in his day; and 3. That while 
all the other sons of Ham received a civil lot and flourish in history 
as the progenitors of nations, Phut is, like Levi, without inheritance. 
Faber supposes* that Nimrod—whom he also confounds with Ninus, 
a prince of another nation, and living some six hundred years later 
—claimed for himself the divine character, and assumed a name 
significant of the office; but the argument by which he would support 
this assumption is one of those refinements of speculation in etymolo- 
gies which have so often exposed the science to contempt.t Pococke 
says: “The great patriarch ‘ Budh’ is he of whom Moses speaks under 
the name of Phut,”} recognizing thus the identity of persons, but from 
a standpoint which reverses the order of the relation of the names. 

Let us date Buddhism, then, from Babel; but, by the doctrine 
of Avatarism or repeated incarnations, subsequent ages, to whom 
their early history had become obscure, pushed by the common in- 
stinct to magnify their antiquity, and willing, perhaps, to sink a 
name so accursed as that of Nimrod, or theoretically, it may be, 
compelled so to construct their system as to make it reach back 
through all time, enlisted the entire line of the patriarchs, through 
Noah, up to Adam, into the catalogue of their Avatars. 

We have called Buddhism the universal religion of the East, yet 
we have Brahmaism and Lamaism. ‘They are, however, essentially 
one. ‘The same general system prevails, preserved in its character- 
istic features most purely in the Lama sect, and least so in that of 
Brahma. In the absence of a history of the origin of this diversity, 
we submit a conjecture. ‘lhe names Sama, (or Shama,) Rama, and 
Srama, and Sharma prevailed through India, and are generally 
taken to denote a Buddha, perhaps the primai Buddha, sometimes 
said particularly to be the same as Vishnu incarnate, though more 

° Prophet. Dissert. I, ¢. iii, s. iii, see. 2. 

+ He would seem, indeed, to have changed his theory subsequently; for, in a 
note to his Fourth Dissertation, to which he has taken the pains to affix the date 
—1844—twenty-seven years after the publication of his first six Dissertations, 
(vol. i, p. 821,) he adopts, on the authority of Harcourt, (Doctrine of the Deluge,) 
Phut instead of Nimrod, though without correcting his former argument. 

] India in Greece, p. 197. 
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generally identified with Brahma.* With the prefix of B analogous 
to that of the M in Menu, it becomes Brahma.t ‘The S and R,: 
and the R and L, pass into each other with such facility, we are at 
no loss to consider these several forms, as well as Lama, to be the 
same name; and even 8 and L seem to have had a closer affinity 
in the Oriental languages than with us, as witness Chusdim and 
Chaldee. 'These names go back.to the earliest times.{ Now when 
Asshur refused to acquiesce in the assumptions of Nimrod—that, 
namely, of the incarnation realized in the person of Phut, he in turn 
found it no easy task to control the scruples of his followers. 
The multitude is ever eager to run after the pretended prophet, and 
even when restraining credence, a vague suspicion insinuates itself 
which often overawes the stoutest heart. Nimrod had the advan- 
tage of this superstition all on his side, and at that time so potent 
must have been the charm of the thought of their great hope ful- 
filled, and so wasting the dread of that hope deferred, that Asshur 
probably had no alternative but to suecumb, or to stay his state by 
a counter-assumption, and would therefore claim for Shem, already 
distinguished for his great sanctity, that divine character which the 
Hamites claimed for Phut. ‘The two nations, then, though differing 
widely in moral character, would have substantially the same relig- 
ious creed. But this view, whether correct or not, does not lie suf- 
ficiently in our way at present to demand elaborate investigation. 
We only submit, in passing, the consideration of the fact that the 
common word for sun, which was the great symbol of divinity in 
this religion, coincides so nearly with that of this patriarch. ‘The 
Hebrew has =, Shemesh; the Persic, Shemes ; and the Phrah 
of Egypt, which signifies also sun, is the Brahm of India. 

In the religious history of India the great epoch is the Buddha- 
ship of Gotama. We need not repeat here the story, so commonly 
told, of his miraculous birth, and his life fuller of miracles than a 
Romish saint’s, nor of that patience of discipline, in successive trans- 
migrations, through a countless series of ages, by which he at length 
attained to the degree of virtue that qualified him to receive the 
divine affluence. These things belong to that superstition which 
ever craves the marvelous before the real, and that childlike credu- 
lity which revels in the supernatural, and that unrestrained imagin- 
ation which delights in all things extravagant in story and monstrous 


® Asiat. Res. vol. vi, p.463. Query—Whether Vish-nu may be Son-of- Nuh, (Noah,) 
as cf. the Russian Vitch. 

t In the Athiopic, the definite article is Pi. In the Sanscrit the article is 
wanting. 

{ The Rama or Raymi, as well as Lama, appears in Peru. 
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in form. As a mortal and a reality, Gotama has given character 
to modern India. He was clearly an earnest man who sought to 
stay the tottering temple and bring back the sanctions of their an- 
cient faith. As a reformer and philosopher he merits to stand by 
the side of Confucius and Zoroaster, and in the Christian Church 
his compeer is Loyola. We cannot rank him with Luther, for he 
took no Protestant stand against the corruptions of acknowledged 
authorities; he hoped only to revive the failing energies of the na- 
tional religion, to develop the principles of the national theology, 
and exemplify the virtues of the national creed. As to the time 
when he flourished Oriental scholars differ quite widely. Hardy 
places him about six and a half centuries before the Christian era ; 
others still later, and so good an authority as Sir William Jones 
(Works, vol. i, p. 810) makes his birth at 1027 B. C. Koeppen says, 
(p. 118.) “if you allow him historic reality at all,” that authorities 
differ not less than about two thousand years; but in that reckon- 
ing he must confound Buddhas of different ages—a confusion natu- 
rally resulting from that skepticism by which he rejects the tradi- 
tions of a succession of supposed incarnations under that name, 
antecedent to “the present reigning Buddha.” 





Art. VI—CANNIBALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 














Fiji and the Fijians. Vol. I. The Islands and their Inhabitants. By THomas 
Wivtrams, late Missionary in Fiji—Vol. II. Mission History. By James Cat- 
vert, late Missionary in Fiji. Edited by George Stringer Rowe. London: 
Alexander Heylin, 28 Paternoster Row. 1858. 


Lyrna between the latitudes of 15° 30’ and 20° 30’S., and the 
longitudes of 177° E. and 178° W., is a group of islands numbering 
two hundred and twenty-five, eighty of them inhabited, known as 
the Fiji Islands, They contain a population of about 150,000, and 
extend over 40,000 square miles of the South Pacific Ocean. 

The group presents almost every possible variety of outline, from 
the simple form of the coral isle to the rugged and often majestic 
grandeur of voleanic structure. In the eastern part of the archipel- 
ago the islands are small, and have a general resemblance to each 
other. They are composed of sand and coral debris, covered with 
a soil of vegetable mold of great depth and richness, and are placed 
by geologists in a class that has long been in high favor as the fairy ° 
lands of the South Seas. Toward the west the islands are large and 
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diversified ; Vanua Levu, or Great Land, being more than one hund- 
red miles long, with an average breadth of twenty-five miles, and Na 
Viti Levu, or Great Fiji, measuring ninety miles from east to west 
by fifty from north to south. Vanua Levu contains a population of 
31,000; Na Viti Levu 50,000. 

For the past one hundred years the government has probably 
been patriarchal, or else has consisted of many independent states, 
each having little intercourse with the other and very little political 
connection, mutual dread tending to detach the various tribes; and 
keeping them asunder. Wars between kings and chiefs have been 
constantly kept up, and a feeling of personal insecurity thus attach- 
ing itself to almost every islander. 

The Fijians are generally above the middle stature, six feet four 
inches not being an unusual height for many of the men; they have 
broad chests, and strong sinewy arms, with an almost universal 
stoutness of limb and shortness of neck. The face is oval; the 
mouth large, with regular teeth of ivory whiteness; the nose well 
shaped, with full nostrils, yet distinct from the negro type; the eyes 
black, quick, and restlessly active; the complexion a cross between 
the black and copper-colored races. 

From the character of the climate and the quality of their skin, 
the dress of the natives is very scant. ‘The men wear a sash of 
white, brown, or figured vegetable cloth called masz, of wonderful 
softness and durability of texture. The dress of the women is a 
simple cineture or broad band of beautiful, variegated braid work, 
fastened around the waist, made from the bark of the vaw-tree, the 
fiber of a wild root, anda kind of grass, abundant on the islands. 
A fringe from three to ten inches deep usually depends from the 
cincture. 

Face painting is universal. 
expression wholly vermilion; then with one cheek yellow and the 
other black; then with the forehead red and the cheeks and chin 
black or yellow; then‘with the forehead black and the nose red; 
then with a vertical or horizontal stripe of black or red; then with 
dots of blue, black, yellow, red, or white, as the whim may take him. 

Their house-building and furnishing show a considerable advance 
on all other savage nations; the frame is of excellent timber; the 
walls of reeds, curiously wrought, among the rich, with work of sin- 
net-wood; the roof, which is very steep, is of long grass or the leaves 
of the sugar-cane, which attains an unwonted growth on the islands. 
In the center of the dwelling is a hole for the fire, and at one end is 
a moderately elevated platform for sleeping, covered with dry grass 
or ferns, and having as pillows a small framework of the hardest 


Sometimes the man rejoices in an 
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wood. Mosquitoes swarm in unnumbered legions, and bite with a 
more than American ferocity. Every bed, therefore, has its cur- 
tains; not such as ours, but of soft wooden cloth. Calabashes, 
checkered baskets, fans, dishes of wicker and wood, earthen pans, 
bone knives, glazed water-pots, ladles of cocoanut-shell, and sundry 
other articles, furnish an idea of their kitchen utensils. 

A general kindness of manner is prevalent; but the free flow of 
the affections between members of the same family is almost wholly 
prevented, by the strict observance of national aud religious customs 
of a most unnatural character. Brothers and sisters, fathers and 
sons-in-law, mothers and daughters-in-law, and brothers and sisters- 
in-law, are severally forbidden to speak to each other, or to eat from 
the same dish. Husbands seldom speak to their wives, and this, 
taken in connection with the fact that most of them have quite a 
number, leads to a state of domestic life not overstocked with joy. 

To fall sick is a calamity that words can scarcely describe. If 
among friends, the patient is nursed for a time, but on becoming in 
the Jedst degree troublesome, is put out of the way by being thrown 
into a cave or else buried alive. On the death of men of rank, their 
wives are strangled, and sometimes their mothers, the victims being 
called “grass.” ‘They are then washed and oiled, and used for bed- 
ding to their husbands’ graves. ‘The murder of the aged of both 
sexes is universal, bald heads and grey hairs being objects of con- 
tempt. ‘The extent of infanticide on some of the islands is appall- 
ing. Abominable as it is, it is reduced to a system, and professors 
of the art are found in almost every village. When, however, any 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining the services of a professed 
murderess, the mother does not hesitate to kill her own babe. 

The treachery which exists among all classes has led to universal 
distrust. ‘I'he club is carried by every one, and at no time or place 
does a man feel safe, being the victim, wherever he moves, of a hor- 
rible fear. There is no walking out alone after dusk, nor any com- 
posure or enjoyment in visiting a new place. The sudden fall of 
leaves, the slamming of a door by the wind, the wail of a strange 
child at a feast, are all signs, to them, of the falling of the club or 
the whizz of darts and javelins. 

But the subject of most painful and revolting interest connected 
with the Fijians is their cannibalism. This is one of their institu- 
tions; it is interwoven in the elements of society; it forms one of 
their pursuits, and is regarded by the mass as a refinement. On 
building a temple, launching a canoe, or taking down the mast of 
one which has brought some chief on a visit, and even sometimes on 
tax-day, one or more human bodies must be baked and eaten. For- 
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merly, on the finishing of a more than ordinary-sized canoe, several 
men were killed and used as rollers, then cooked and eaten. It was 
common also, before the arrival of missionaries, to murder men in 
order to wash the decks of new canoes with warm blood. 

Every village has its “black list;” but when the list fails, the 
first common man is taken. Preference, however, is given to the 
flesh of women and girls, and a man who is dainty as to the flesh of 
war captives makes no scruple of clubbing his wife and devouring 
her. Mr. Jaggar, one of the missionaries residing on the island of 
Rewa, narrates that the king of the island became angry with one 
of his young female servants, and commanded that one of her arms 
should be cut off. The left was amputated, and she ordered to eat 
it or die by the club. Proceeding in the act, after it was baked, 
she became very sick, when the wretch relaxed somewhat, and she 
was permitted to live. 

The first volume of the work named at the head of this article is 
devoted to the geography, origin and polity, industrial produce, 
religion, and manners and customs of the islanders; the second 
volume to the missionary work and triumphs among them. On 
pages 209, 210, of the first volume, Mr. Williams says: 

“A woman taken from a town besieged by the chief Ra Undreundre, and 
where one of his friends had been killed, was placed in a large wooden dish 
and cut up alive, that none of the blood might be lost. In 1850 Chief Tuikila- 
kila inflicted a severe blow on his old enemies the Natewans, when nearly one 
hundred of them were slain, among whom was found the body of Ratu Rakesa, 
the king’s own cousin. The chiefs of the victorious side endeavored to obtain 
permission to bury him, since he held the high rank of Rakesa, and because 
there were plenty of other bodies. ‘ Bring him here,’ said Tuikilakila, ‘ that 
I may see him.’ He looked on the corpse with unfeigned delight. ‘ This,’ 
said he, ‘is a most fitting offering to Na Tavasara (the war-god). Present it 
to him: let it then be cooked and reserved for my own consumption. None 
shall share with me. Had I fallen into his hands he would have eaten me: 
now that he has fallen into my hands I will eat him.’ And he fulfilled his 
word. The body was baked slightly at first, then rebaked several times, and 
at last consumed.” 


A few years since, Loti, a chief at Na Ruwai, killed his only wife 
and ate her. She went to the field with him to plant taro, and when 
the work was done she collected wood with which to heat the oven 
that was to bake her own body. Everything being ready, he dis- 
membered her alive, cooked the parts as he needed them, and calling 
in some friends, the whole body within half an hour’s time was con- 
sumed, ‘The woman was his equal, one with whom he lived com- 
fortably, and the only reason that he ever assigned for the act was 
that he wanted “some woman meat to eat.” 

Shipwrecked persons, by the laws of the islands, are universally 
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clubbed and eaten. Where a large canoe-full is washed ashore in a 
storm, and there is a surfeit of subjects, only the heart, the thigh, 
and the arm above the elbow, which are considered delicacies, are 
eaten. 

In baking a human body, no other article, except the wild boar, 
is allowed to be placed in the oven at the same time, and in eating 
it, sacred forks are uniformly used. 

Numbers of men can be found on the islands who, in the course 
of their lives, have alone eaten twenty, thirty, and fifty human bod- 
ies. Rev. R. B. Lyth narrates the case of Ra Undreundre, of Raki- 
raki, who, in the space of some sixteen or eighteen years, devoured, 
with very little assistance, nine hundred bodies. He was called by 
his friends and subjects the “ Prince of man-eaters.” 

It has been claimed for the Fijians that their religion excluded 
idol-worship. In the main this is true; yet the priests of all grades 
describe the gods as delighting in human flesh. In extreme cases 
the blood of pigs and turtles has been acceptable in sacrifice, but 
“the most valued and choice is the blood of men and women.” 

In the Friendly Islands the dreadful state of Fiji was long known 
and mourned over; and in the great revival that occurred in Tonga 
in 1834, when thousands not only turned from their idolatry, but 
showed true signs of their conversion, and when the king and queen 
sought together and found the forgiveness of their sins tlrough 
Jesus Christ, the Wesleyan missionaries laboring there determined 
on sending one or more of their number to labor among the Fijians. 
It was not, however, till October 8, 1835, that any could leave. On 
that day Rev. William Cross, who had been eight years in the 
Friendly Islands, and Rev. David Cargill, who had been there two, 
left with their families for Lakemba, the most eastward of the 
Fijian group. j 

King George, of Tonga, who had from the first manifested a 
sincere interest in the undertaking, sent an influential person with 
a present to Tui Nayau, king of Lakemba, and a message urging 
that the missionaries should be well received. Early in the morn- 
ing of October 12th the schooner came in sight of Lakemba; but 
the captain lay off and refused to cast anchor. At last a boat was 
launched, and the two missionaries, with three or four sailors to 
row, started for the shore. Deafening shouts along the beach an- 
nounced the approach of the boat, and drew together a vast crowd 
of wild-looking Tongans and Fijians, armed and blackened accord- 
ing to custom, to receive the strangers. Numerous Tongans were 
in the crowd, and many of the Fijians could talk Tonguese. At 
once, therefore, the missionaries began a conversation, and were 
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well received; the king even admitted them to his own house, and 
offered to build them a residence. 

The schooner, whose name was “The Blackbird,” now cast an- 
chor and the families were landed. They took up their abode for 
the night in a large canoe-shed; but, between the bitings of the 
mosquitoes and the gruntings of almost numberless hungry pigs, 
they slept scarcely any. 

With the morning came countless numbers of the savages, and 
their questions and curiosity almost wore out the missionaries and 
their wives. The white-faced children were special objects of won- 
derment, and many were the kisses and embraces that the brawny 
islanders gave them. 

October 14, the natives, with previously prepared posts, spars, 
reeds, etc., began house-building for Messrs. Cargill and Cross, and 
in three days two comfortable dwellings were ready. October 18 
was the Sabbath. Religious service was announced for the morning 
and afternoon, and the missionaries preached twice in the open air, 
each hour to about one hundred and fifty persons, among whom was 
Tui Nayau, the king. 

The missionaries found the Fijian language, in many respects, 
similar to the Tongan, with which they were already familiar, and 
to its acquisition they devoted every spare moment. By the aid of 
the interpreter whom King George had sent along, they were soon 
able to forward a revised version of the first part of Saint Matthew’s 
Gospel to the press at ‘l'onga, where twenty-four pages, 12mo., were 
printed and dispatched to Lakemba. Small as this portion was, it 
proved very popular and attractive, especially the Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount. A grammar and dictionary were commenced, and 
other portions of the New 'l'estament translated as fast as circum- 
stances would allow. 

Preaching was kept up every Sabbath, and prayer and other meet- 
ings held for the benefit of the Tongans through the week. These 
Tongans, since coming among the Fijians, had become notoriously 
wicked. They led easy, well-fed, licentious lives, and were ready 
at a moment’s notice for a dance ora fight. After a few months’ 
preaching many of them became truly penitent, confessed their sins, 
and mourned bitterly over the iniquity they had committed. Some 
of the most famous and stout-hearted were first among the converted, 
and when the chiefs and other men of position heard them relate 
what the Gospel had done for them it had a telling effect. 

Some of the converts were, as many are in civilized countries, 
half-hearted; but the majority were thorough and sincere. Great 
as was the distance between the desperate and lawless course which 
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they had hitherto pursued, and the high standard of morality which 
the New Testament teaches, yet Christianity elevated them to that 
standard. It did more than reform them—it gave them a new style 
of ideas, 4 new class of motives. Heartily and zealously they en- 
gaged in every good work, spending their means and appropriating 
their time to the spread of Scriptural holiness over the island, 

It is impossible to give any general narrative of the wars, the 
escapes, the clubbings, the burnings, the dangers and deaths through 
which the early converts were called to pass: let it suffice that 
wherever the new religion was preached the old religion gave way, 
and the islanders were compelled to acknowledge that Christianity 
was a good and true thing. There was something so wonderful in 
the spirit which the converts exhibited, that the hearts of their per- 
secutors were filled with amazement. An old priest was sailing with 
some friends, in the vicinity of Lakemba, when a sudden storm 
struck thei and shipwreck ensued. A party of Christians in sight 
of the disaster ran down to the shore to lend assistance. ‘The canoe 
drifted in, when the mats and clothes of the old man and his friends, 
being secured, were wrung out, dried, and returned to them. The 
act was so contrary to Fijian laws and customs, that the priest was 
half insane with astonishment, and, running among some heathen 
islanders, exclaimed, “ Our gods are no gods: the Christian relig- 
ion is a good religion, and we ought all of us to be Christians.” 

On the part of the missionaries there was no tampering or time- 
serving. Promised great reward at one time if they would but lend 
their presence against a neighboring island, they promptly declined. 
Threatened twice with starvation and death if they would not work 
on the Sabbath, or grant permission to the Christian islanders so to 
do, they quietly said to the ruling pewers, “Starve us or kill us, as 
you like; our God, whom we serve, we will not dishonor by break- 
ing his day.” The sequel showed them to be gainers by the stand 
taken. Quite as decided were the converts under similar promises 
and threats. Nothing could move them. 

The question of polygamy was frequently an embarrassing one: 
but there was no concession in consequence, no turning to the right 
or left, out of respect to “the civil law.” Chief Wetasau was next 
in power to the king. For months he had given the missionaries 
great annoyance, and more than once told them that he intended 
“to root out the new religion.” At last his heart was touched 
through the preaching of the Gospel, and he publicly announced his 
determination to lotu—to embrace Christianity. The day came for 
his renunciation of heathenism, and, true to his purpose, he did Jotu. 
He subsequently asked for baptism; but, though he prayed regu- 
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larly, observed the Sabbath carefully, contributed to the purposes 
of the mission, and exhorted men everywhere to give up the old 
religion and embrace the new, the missionaries would not comply 
with his wish till he gave up his ten wives. For two years and a 
half he adhered to his course, and thought Mr. Calvert severe for not 
admitting him into the society. At the end of that period he yielded 
to his convictions of duty, and was legally married to one wife. 
Those who were discarded were soon afterward married to other 
husbands, “and led far happier lives than before.” The greatness 
of Wetasau’s trial, in giving up his wives, may be partly understood 
from the fact that a Fijian’s wealth is measured by the number he 
has, and by their ability to work for him and gather property. Had 
the missionaries pursued any other course in regard to polygamy. 
their influence would have been jeopardized, and Christianity would 
have become a laughing-stock among all the intelligent natives. 

South by east, one hundred and fifty miles from Lakemba, is a 
small group of islands tributary to the king of Lakemba, the chief 
one of which is Ono. A most remarkable work began here in 1836. 
A terrible epidemic disease broke out in Ono late in the previous 
year, and, notwithstanding the richest and costliest offerings were 
made to the gods, the thinning of the population went steadily on. 
In alarm, one of the chief men of the island, Wau, visited Lakemba, 
and besought the intervention of the missionaries. But neither 
missionary nor teacher could at that time be spared. Wau, however. 
attended some of the class and prayer meetings, and satisfied him- 
self that there was but one true God, and that he alone was to be 
worshiped. 

Arriving home, a meeting was called, and it was determined to 
set apart every seventh day as a Sabbath. The great trouble was, 
Who will pray for us? 'lhey had hitherto employed the mediation 
of priests in all their services, and not one knew the first sentence 
of invocation or prayer to God. Wau, in their extremity, called 
upon a venerable priest in the neighborhood and stated the case 
The priest at first declined. Wau importuned, and the priest at 
last yielded, frankly, however, saying, “I do not understand your 
new religion, nor do I care for it.” When all were seated the priest 


began thus: 


“Lord, Jehovah! here are thy people; they worship thee. I turn my 
back on thee for the present, and am on another tack, worshiping another God. 
But do thou bless these thy people: keep them from harm, and do them good.” 


And so began the first worship to the Almighty in the far-off 
island of Ono. A few months afterward a converted Tongan young 
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man, who had taken the name of Josiah, touched at the island, and, 
hearing of the wants of the natives, offered his services as teacher, 
which were gladly accepted both by the old priest and the people. 
The band of worshipers grew from day to day, and soon a substan- 
tial chapel was built. Other teachers followed, and in January, 
1840, Mr. Calvert visited Ono. He performed many marriages, 
baptized two hundred and thirty-three persons, and found multi- 
tudes who gave clear evidence that they had already been baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, and were leading blameless lives. In 1842 
Rev. Thomas Williams visited the island, and found only three 
heathen on it. ‘Those who were admitted into Church fellowship 
were not persons who had simply renounced heathenism, but, in 
addition, were such as exhibited an intelligent appreciation of what 
the Gospel of Christ required of them. ‘They were meek, patient, 
temperate, chaste in manner and conduct, benévolent, willing to en- 
dure persecution and martyrdom even. : 

Mr. Hazlewood was at Ono in 1845, and found the converts stead- 
fast and zealous. He gives us a specimen of a love-feast: 


“T gave out that old hymn, familiar to every Christian heart, 


‘Am I a soldier of the Cross,’ ' 
and it was sung with great power. After a brief narration of experience on 
my part, some twenty of the natives followed, each occupying about two 
minutes. 

“ Nathan Thataki, a local preacher, said: ‘ When I first heard the Gospel 
preached I repented and was very much ashamed. I became acquainted with 
my sins one Sunday morning. I looked to everything on earth, but found no 
Saviour. I then looked to Jesus, and in him I found salvation.’ 

“ Meshach Senimbua, a teacher, said: ‘ One great thing I know is my sins; 
another, is the love of God. It is a new thing for me to love men; but I do 
love all, sinners as well as converts, and I pray for sinners to be saved.’ 

“ Leva Soko, a female class-leader, a most exemplary and holy woman, said : 
‘ My child died, but I loved God the more. My body has been much afflicted, 
but my hope is in Jesus; he comforts me; I know that death will bring me to 
heaven.’ 

“ William Raivakatu, a local preacher, said: ‘ When I am in Ono I receive 
much of the Holy Spirit, and when I sail to other lands it is the same. Some- 
times I have been in death; but my mind did not shake; I had joy in Christ.’ 

“ Sylvanus, a class leader, said: * My joys increase with each coming of the 
sun. When alone on the ocean shore I sometimes sing, 

‘Forever here my rest shall be,’ 
and get very happy. My mind is like Paul's; I leave the things that are 
behind and reach forth to those that are before. I press toward the mark for 


the prize of my high calling, which is of God in Christ Jesus. I do not wish 
to live for earthly riches, but for God only.’” 


It must be remembered that the men and women who thus spoke 
Fourtu Serigs, Vou. X1.—40 
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were, only a few months previous, cannibals, to understand fully the 
great change which had taken place in them. 

Among the remarkable characters brought to light in these vol- 
umes are Verani and Thakombau, the latter King of Mbau, the 
center of all political power in Fiji, and the former his chief coun- 
selor and ally. Both were men of blood. Verani excelled in 
desperate daring, brutal ferocity, and diabolical cruelty. To murder 
innocent childhood, outrage defenseless women, and devour the 
quivering flesh of his friends, was the delight of his heart. Both 
repeatedly swore to destroy Christianity; yet, bad as they were, 
Verani treated Mr. and Mrs. Cross with something of respect. 

The missionaries and the converts offered daily prayer for the 
conversion of Thakombau and Verani, and what was the surprise 
of the missionary one day in having a call from Verani, to talk 
about the new religion. “I am not so good a man as I| might be, 
nor perhaps as | ought, but I cannot lotw,” were his words in leay- 
ing. A short time after the interview he led an expedition against a 
neighboring town, and killed over one hundred of the inhabitants, 
most of whom were baked and devoured. He also subsequently 
betrayed into the hands of Thakombau some fifty of his own friends, 
who were brutally clubbed and roasted. He was expostulated with 
by the missionary on account of such terrible wickedness, but the 
monster showed the slightest sorrow merely, remarking, with a 
laugh, “ May be you are too anxious for me to Jotu.” 

Mr. Cross and the converts continued their intercessions, but 
death fell on the devoted missionary before he saw any change in 
Verani’s character. Rev. John Hunt, one of the noblest Wesleyan 
ministers the world has ever seen, was the successor of Mr. Cross. 
He availed himself of every opportunity to converse with the chief, 
and at the close of a long interview the ery was extorted from 
Verani: “The old religion is not as good as the new, and I must 
lotu or die.” Earnest prayer was offered for him, and from that 
time forward all could see a great change. 

Thakombau, hearing of Verani’s abandonment of heathenism, 
sent word that he should suffer for it. “I am willing to suffer 
anything for Jesus,” was the reply returned. “TI will starve you 
and your family, and kill and eat your best friends, if you do not 
come back,” were words sent by another messenger. “I fear 
Almighty God, and must do his will whatever follows,” was the 
answer to this message. 

When every threat had failed, the people thought Thakombau 
would visit bitter vengeance on Verani. Great was their astonish- 
ment, however, when to a vast crowd he exclaimed: “Did I not tell 
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you that we could not turn Verani. He is a man of one heart. 
When he was with us he was fully one with us; now he is a Chris- 
tian, he is decided, and not to be moved.” A lesson this, teaching 
that the kingliness of consistency is acknowledged among savage 
as well as among civilized nations. Verani’s grief and penitence 
were proportionate to the enormity of his sins. They amounted to 
agony, even, as memory brought before him the long, black catalogue 
of his crimes. His high-souled pride was gone, and in his lowliness 
“this poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, and saved him out 
of all his troubles.” He went out before his fellows a changed man. 
Every one whom he met he exhorted to “lay hold on Jesus Christ.” 
Earnest and active in nature, he could not be idle. His great war 
canoe he ordered to be launched, but not to go on its old mission of 
bloodshed and crime. A dark day was, it in time past, for some 
town or island when the great sail of that canoe went up to the wild 
shouts of the painted warriors who thronged the deck; but it was 
otherwise now. Verani, with his energy of soul, directed by the 
new power of love to God and man, was setting sail to carry the 
missionary to some distant island, and wherever that war canoe of 
the dreaded chieftain touched, it brought the fullness of the Gospel 
of peace. Very shortly after his conversion his sincerity was se- 
verely put to the test. A principal chief of the Mbau fishermen, 
who had been spending some time with him, and whose sister he 
had married as a head wife, returned home, but scarcely had he 
reached there before he and his aged father were brutally and 
treacherously murdered. Such an act was an aggravated and deadly 
insult to Verani; but the arm once so quick to strike in bloody 
revenge now was unmoved. In answer to repeated inquirigs, “ Will 
you not visit vengeance?” he replied, “I cannot; I am a Christian ; 
the work of death and revenge with me is now over.” 

At his baptism Verani took the name of Elijah, and worthily did 
he wear it. In public and private his piety was singularly exemp- 
lary. In praying aloud he possessed great fluency and power. A 
specimen of his petitions, taken down by Mr. Williams, is furnished 
in volume second. Here are a few lines: 

“(© God, our Father, whose abode is in heaven! we worship thee. We 
offer not ourselves, or our own righteousness, to gain thy notice; we present 
Jesus; for his sake have mercy on us. When our minds think of Fiji, they 
are greatly pained; for the men and women of Fiji are thy people, and these 
thy people are strangled, and clubbed, and destroyed. O have compassion on 
Fiji! Our ministers see much evil by living with us; they suffer, and are 
weak in their bodies, and there is nothing with us that we can give them to 
strengthen them. Spare them that they may preach the true word to the 
people. And O, Holy Spirit, give light and repentance to the dark-hearted, 
and set us in motion, that we may not be so useless as we have been; but that 
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we may now, and for the time to come, live to extend thy kingdom, that it 
may reach all Fiji, for the sake of Jesus Christ, the accepted offering for us.” 

In an attempt to conciliate a mountain tribe who had long waged 
war against ‘Thakombau, Verani became the victim of treachery and 
murder. But “he died well,” almost his last breath being a prayer 
for the forgiveness of his murderers. His death greatly affected 
Thakombau, and in review of the many warnings he had received 
from the lips of his departed friend, as well as from the missionaries 
and King George of ‘longa, he felt that he ought to be a Christian. 
The announcement was made that the Great Chief was about to Jotu, 
the rongorongoi valu, or death-drum, was beaten, and the people in 
vast crowds gathered into and around the great Strangers’ House 
for the worship of the true God. It was the 30th day of April, 1854. 
Mr. Calvert, who had long watched and toiled for this event, was so 
deeply moved that he could scarcely command voice or strength to 
conduct the services. At the close Thakombau announced that 
though not in the possession of a new heart he should earnestly pray 
for it; that he should strictly observe the Sabbath, and would insti- 
tute at once divine worship in his own family. Many others fol- 
lowed his example, and before 1854 closed, chapels had been built, 
and houses opened for religious service in every direction. By the 
help of native teachers, and such as could read and pray in public, 
most of the places were supplied with one service on the Sabbath. 
By February, 1855, the number of regular worshipers in the Mbau 
Circuit, comprehending some twenty islands, was 8,870. 

In August, 1857, the Mbau Circuit made this report: “In Viti 
Levu, or Great Fiji, 1,000 idolaters have forsaken heathenism, and 
are under Christian instruction. Native schoolmasters have been 
placed in eight towns, and 94 persons have been received into full 
membership. At Ngau, 267 have been admitted into full com- 
munion; at Ubatiki, 40; at Koro, 59; at Nairai, 200; at Moturiki, 
36. In the whole circuit, after filling up vacancies by death, re- 
movals, and expulsions, there is a net increase of 750 members, with 
722 on trial; 12 chapels have been built during the year; 43 native 
teachers have been entirely supported by the contributions of the 
congregations ; 600 marriages have been solemnized; 96 schools 
have been commenced, and the attendants on public worship-are 
everywhere greatly increased.” 

It is impossible, in an article like this, to give in detail, or other- 
wise even, any account of the original, the marvelous, the exciting 
scenes that the missionaries and their wives went through. ‘The 
latter were heroines such as the worid has seldom or never seen. 
Patient, uncomplaining, persevering, self-immolating, they knew no 
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pleasure but the prosperity of God’s cause; and when, worn down 
with fatigue and disease, death came to beckon them away, their 
hearts went up in prayer to God to sgve Fiji, and her poor, sin- 
cursed people. 

A certain class of moral philosophers, keeping company with 
sundry secular journals, have referred to the work of the Wesleyan 
missionaries in [Fiji in terms of mock condolence and eontempt: 
“considerable good has been done;” “in some of the windward 
islands the flesh-eaters have diminished somewhat ;” and such like 
are their words. Very many of the Fijians, we are frank to admit, 
are still heathen; the infirm, here and there, are still burfed alive ; 
widows are still strangled, and the treacheries and cruelties of war 
still pollute and scourge many parts of the group. 

But, through the labors of the missionaries, we have these reliev- 
ing aspects : 

1. Cannibalism has totally disappeared from one half of the eighty 
inhabited islands. 

2. Infanticide, in quite as many islands, has almost entirely 
ceased, as also has the practice of widow-strangling. 

3. Murder is solemnly punished by law, and forms of justice are 
established throughout fifty of the group. 

4. The Old and New Testaments have been translated into Fijian, 
and thousands of copies of them, besides tens of thousands of cate- 
chisms and other books, have been put into circulation, and are read 
and followed in their teachings by multitudes. 

5. Every seventh day is observed as the Sabbath, and prayer is 
maintained in families where formerly the parent and the child were 
the strangler and the strangled. 

The number of missionaries has always been disproportionate to 
the multitudes who were anxious to hear the Gospel; the cry was 
ever heard from distant islands, ‘“‘ Come over and help us,” yet, with 
a few exceptions, it was impossible to respond. But eight mission- 
aries, for this year of grace, 1859, are at work in all Fiji, and never, 
at one time, was the number greater; yet there is an accredited 
Church membership, at this writing, of over 10,000, and of stated 
hearers of God’s word, some 60,000. Where poverty once was, 
competence now reigns ; where idleness was, industry and thrift are 
now seen. On the islands where Christianity has been embraced, 
in place of robbery, there is honesty; of treachery, a heart-warm 
friendship; of strife and bloodshed, quietude and peace; of licen- 
tiousness, virtue; of intemperance, sobriety; of hate, good will; of 
all the groveling passions that deface humanity, those lofty ones 
that spring from universal love to God and man. Is not the change 
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a mighty one? Does it not show the oneness of the Fijian with man? 
Does not the Gospel, in its power thus to renew such low-sunken 
and desperate sinners, prove, that its fountain-head is in heaven? 
And, finally, is there not hope, nay, is there not an absolute certainty, 
that, were the whole group of islands furnished with missionaries, 
speedily the acclaim would ascend throughout this paradise of the 
Southern seas, “ Halleluiah! the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!” 





4 


Art. VI.—THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


7. If the fact that “the rich man” “was buried” represents a 
thoroughness and permanence of that condition into which the Jews, 
whom he is supposed to represent, entered when they “died,” then 
does not this imply that the silence relative to a burial of “ Lazarus” 
indicates a partial and transient transformation into Christians of 
the Gentiles and the Jews whom he is supposed to represent? But 
the fact that many of the Jews who do not accept Christianity are 
no more wicked than are many Gentiles, is sufficient evidence that 
they are no more “buried” or “fixed” in their condition of wicked- 
ness than are those Gentiles. Besides this, if the fact that “ the 
rich man” “died” represents the termination of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, then the fact that he was subsequently “buried” ought to 
be interpreted as representing a second or an increased termination 
to that dispensation! But can a dispensation be really more than 
terminated? If, according to inferior and insufficient evidence, it is 
asserted that “the rich man” “was buried” ‘in hell,” that asser- 
tion would involve at least either the absurdity of the supposition 
that he became not miserable when he “died,” or that of the sup- 
position that he became a second time, or more miserable when he 
“was buried.” 

8. If the fact that “the rich man” “lifted up his eyes” “in hell” 
represents that the Jews feel that, for rejecting Christianity, they 
are condemned by the Infinite Governor, then how happens it that 
this supposition does not accord with historical facts? If they felt 
such a condemnation, would they not accept Christ as the promised 
and true Messiah? If they perceived that their condition in respect 
to Christianity is a condemned one, would they cling to it with such 
tenacity? Are they more conscious of a divine rejection than are 
many Gentiles? Besides this, that the word “hell” does not express 
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simply a condition is obvious, not only from the fact that, if it did, 
the words ‘being in torments,” which occur almost next to it, would 
present an inexplicable tautology, but especially from the fact that 
the part of what it expresses, into which “the rich man” went, he 
expressly calls a “place of torment.” ‘T'o say that that “place” is 
not a “place” would then partake of the absurdity involved in the 
assertion that that “torment” is unconsciousness or happiness. 
The fact that the word rendered in this passage “ hell” represents 
a world of spirits, in which happiness is experienced by one and 
“torments” by another, renders it not inappropriate to say into 
which of those two conditions he who has arrived into that world 
has entered. 

9. If the fact that “the rich man” “seeth Abraham afar off” 
represents that the Jews realize that they are no longer “ Abra- 
ham’s” representatives, then whose representatives do they feel 
themselves to be? Do not historical facts show that they regard 
themselves to be “Abraham’s” representatives? Does not this 
interpretation of the words, “seeth Abraham afar off,” regard the 
word “Abraham” as used literally and the other words as used 
figuratively? Is it not absurd then in the advocate for this inter- 
pretation to condemn the true interpretation because by it all the 
words of this passage may not be considered as used literally ? 

10. If the fact that “the rich man” “seeth” “ Lazarus in” the 
“bosom” of “Abraham” represents that the Jews realize that the 
Gentiles have through Christianity become the recipients of God’s 
oracles and blessings, then why do they regard the Author of 
Christianity, Christ, as an impostor? If they realized that God 
and ‘“‘ Abraham,” whose friends they profess to be, are in Christian- 
ity, would they reject it and continue to expect the Messiah, whom 
it proclaims as having long ago appeared in the world? As they 
do not realize that their dispensation has been superseded by the 
Christian, so they do not realize that the Gentiles are in a closer or 
more correct relation to God than themselves. 

11. If the fact that “the rich man” “cried and said, Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me,” represents that the Jews rely on the 
Mosaic institution or their dispensation, then how does this accord 
with the fact that “the rich man” “said” to “ Abraham,” “Send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue?’ Do the Jews rely on the Mosaic institution, or their dis- 
pensation, and at the same time desire the Gentiles to be sent to 
them? Do not historical facts show that, so far from earnestly 
requesting the Gentiles to be sent to them, they regret that they 
ever approached them and destroyed their capital city, and com- 
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pletely subjugated them? Do the Jews confide in their dispensation 
as exclusively divine, and at the same time see “ Abraham afar off” 
from it? How can they regard their dispensation as of such trans- 
cendent excellence, and at the same time so confide in Christianity 
as to desire its blessings, or to desire that the Gentiles should con- 
vey favors from it to them? 

12. If the fact that “the rich man” “said,” “I am tormented 
in this flame,” represents that the Jews admit that they are con- 
demned by Divine Providence, and are miserable from its infliction 
of evils upon them, then is not this an interpretation of the word 
“tormented” as literal, and of the word “flame” as figurative? 
Will, then, the advocate for this interpretation longer condemn 
the true interpretation because it may not consider all the words 
of this passage as used literally? Will he also longer ridicule, 
as derogatory to the Infinite Governor, the idea that men will be “ tor- 
mented” after death, while he contends that they are “tormented” 
before it ? 

13. If the words, “remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented,” refer to the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles, and are, with only a few exceptions, to be interpreted as literal, 
then does not the advocate for this interpretation several times here 
interpret literal with figurative expressions, and thus in so many 
instances adopt a mode of interpretation which he condemns? But 
is it a historical fact that since the introduction of Christianity into 
the world none but the Jews have been “tormented,” and all the 
Gentiles have been “comforted?” Since that introduction, have 
not many of the Jews been no more “tormented” than many were 
before it, and have not many of the Gentiles been, since the same 
time, no more “comforted” than many were before it? 

14. If the words, “between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed,” represent that “ Abraham” and the Gentiles are in one con- 
dition and the Jews in another, then, as the Greek word from which 
the “you” of these words is rendered is in the plural number, who 
does it comprise besides “the rich man?” Will it be pretended 
that “the rich man,” whose oneness has, previously to the occur- 
rence of that Greek word, been denoted by thirty-one Greek words, 
is in that word represented as alone more than one? For the sup- 
port of such a pretension, no part of a proof can be adduced. As 
the interpretation of the words, “between us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed,” which is here condemned, regards such of those 
words as “between” and “great” as used literally, and “gulf” as 
used figuratively, should the true interpretation be condemned be- 
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cause it may not consider all the words of the passage of “the rich 
man” and “ Lazarus” as used literally? 

15. If the fact that “Abraham” “said,” “so that they which would 
pass from hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to us, that 
would come from thence,” represents that the Gentiles “cannot” 
become what the Jews are, nor the Jews what the Gentiles are, then 
how does this interpretation accord with historical facts? Can no 
Jews become Christians? Were not Christ’s apostles Jews? How 
then can the Jews be represented to be in the present life in only 
that condition from which they “cannot” escape? It should never 
be forgotten that the reason why “the rich man” and those who are 
associated with him “cannot” “pass to” “Abraham” and “ Laz- 
arus,” nor the latter class to the former one, is not because an 
improper mode of approach is adopted, but because no approach is 
possible. After an arrival is made into eithef of the two places 
“between” which the “great gulf” is “fixed,” a past experience 
of a “lifetime” and the impassableness of that “gulf,” and not a 
then present want of a correct knowledge or desire or willingness to 
make exertions on the part of those who arrive there, prevents those 
who are on its opposite sides from passing to each other, though 
“ Abraham” more than intimated to “the rich man” that, if before 
his arrival into his “fixed” condition he had not “in” his “ life- 
time” neglected his future interests, he might now have been asso- 
ciated with him and “ Lazarus.” But to the Jews there are no 
impassable barriers “so that they” “cannot” become Christians. 
By a performance of the prescribed directions, they can obtain such 
a condition. Will it be said that they are obliged to reject Christ 
because many of their nation rejected him? It might as well be 
said that they are obliged to accept him because some of their na- 
tion—as his apostles, and, according to Acts vi, 7, even “a great 
company of the priests”’—accepted him. It should also never be 
forgotten that “the rich man” did not ask to be restored to his for- 
mer condition, but for a slight relief from the “torments” of that 
into which he had entered. If then the Jews desire their former 
condition, their case in this respect also is not analogous to his. 
Another reason why he cannot represent them, nor any other class 
of persons, is the fact that others are, in three instances besides that 
which is designated in the last of the preceding paragraphs, asso- 
ciated with him; “you,” of the words “from hence to you,” and 
“pass,” of the words “they pass to us,” as well as “that,” of the 
words ‘that would come,” being rendered from Greek words that 
are in the plural number. The question who are associated with 
the Jews in their adherence to the Jewish religion, or in their dis- 
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persion among the Gentiles, can never be properly answered, except 
with the fact that none are in either of these ways associated with 
them. Besides this, as those who were associated with “the rich 
man” could no more than he “pass to” “Abraham” and “ Laz- 
arus,” will it be pretended that associates of the Jews “cannot” 
become Gentiles? What can associates of the Jews be but Gen- 
tiles? Will it then be pretended that associates of the Jews “ can- 
not” become Christians? If anything prevents such a transforma- 
tion, must it not be a reliance on Judaism or on Gentilism? But 
a reliance on Judaism would prove them to be Jews, while a reli- 
ance on Gentilism would prove them to be Gentiles! How then 
can anything but the true interpretation of this passage account for 
the fact that “ Abraham,” instead of saying, “neither” canst thou 
“pass to us that” would “come from thence,” “said,” “neither 
can THEY pass to us that would “come from thence?’ How, 
also, can anything but that interpretation account for the fact that 
“ Abraham,” instead of saying, we “which would pass from hence 
to you cannot,” “said,” “THEY which would pass from hence to you 
cannot?” Does he not, by this, more than intimate that others 
besides himself are associated with “Lazarus?” If then “ Lazarus” 
represents a class of persons, who are the others that are associated 
with him? but Jews, Gentiles, and any others that may, if possi- 
ble, be supposed to exist, have, since the commencement of Chris- 
tianity, been no more separated beyond a possibility of religious or 
other association with each or one another than they were before that 
commencement, though “ Lazarus” and “the rich man” were, after 
they had “died,” separated beyond a possibility of passing to each 
other. As also such words as “hence,” “cannot,” “can,” and “thence,” 
are considered as at least more literal than some others in this pas- 
sage, will it be longer contended that all its words are figurative ? 
16. If “Lazarus” represents the Gentiles, then when “the rich 
man” ‘said, I pray thee, therefore, father, that thou wouldest send 
him to my father’s house,” did he desire all the Gentiles to be sent 
“to” his “father’s house?” Does then the word “him” represent 
only a part of Lazarus?” If “the rich man” represents the Jews, 
what does his “father’s house” represent? Will it be said that 
“Abraham” is the “father” of the Jewish nation, and that the Jews 
are his “house?” But his “house” is no more that to which “the 
rich man’s” words, “my father’s house,” refer, than a being who is 
addressed is another one who is not addressed ; the words, “I pray 
thee, therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house,” obviously referring to two different degrees of paternal rela- 
tion. That “the rich man” and his “father’s house” do not each 
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represent the Jews, is obvious even from the fact that after he learned 
that “ Lazarus” “ cannot” have access to him even to “cool” his 
“tongue,” he “therefore” changed the subject of his prayer from 
himself to his “ father’s house.” How can “the rich man” repre- 
sent all the adherents of the Jewish Church, or even the Jewish 
priests, if there is besides him a “ father’s house” which is separated 
from him? Ifthat “house” constitutes a part of the Jewish Church, 
has not that part as much “died,” and has it not been as much 
“buried,” and has it not also as much entered a “fixed” condition 
as another part of that Church? How then happens it that the 
“place” in which “the rich man” is “tormented” is different and 
separated from that of his “father’s house?” If “the rich man” 
and his “father’s house” each represent the Jews, then as he is 
absent from that “house,” the Jews are absent from themselves! 
As then that “house” does not represent the Jews, it could no more 
have needed the sending of the Gentiles “to” it, than they needed 
the sending of themselves “to” themselves! 

17. If “the rich man’s” “five brethren” represent the ten lost 
tribes of Israel, then either “the rich man” does not represent all 
the Jews who reject Christiamty, or those ten tribes do not reject 
it. If the ten tribes do not reject Christianity, then they no more 
need the Gentiles to be sent to them, than the Gentiles need to be 
sent to themselves, “lest they also come into” the “ place” in which 
“the rich man” is “tormented!” But if the ten tribes do reject 
Christianity, then they have as much “ died,” and have been as much 
“buried,” and have also as much entered a “ fixed” condition as 
other Jews, and accordingly they are so far from being in any danger 
“lest they also come into” the “place” in which “the rich man” 
is “ tormented,” that they are already there! Why, from those on 
the side of the “ great gulf” which is opposite to that on which he 
is, did he select ‘ Lazarus” as the one whom he wished to be sent 
to the “five brethren?” As that selection necessarily implies that 
when it was made the “five brethren” yet had such a vivid impres- 
sion of the peculiar circumstances of Lazarus,” that if he had then 
appeared to them, “the rich man” supposed that they would have 
recognized him as one risen “from the dead,” are not that selection 
and that which it necessarily implies inexplicable to him who re- 
gards them as not teaching any facts of a future life? If, in order 
to avoid the absurdity of the supposition that besides the “Jews 
and Gentiles” that, even in Romans iii, 9, comprise all human beings, 
there were others whom “the rich man” denominated his “five 
brethren,” it is said that he had no “five brethren,” what consistency 
or propriety is there in such an assertion? Might not any other 
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words of this passage be with as much consistency or propriety re- 
jected? As five of the thirteen verses of which this passage consists 
are almost, if not quite, exclusively appropriated to statements rela- 
tive to the “five brethren,” an interpretation of them as simply an 
ornament, would result in a rejection of almost one half of the whole 
passage! He whose conscience will allow him such a license with 
five verses of it, will perhaps not realize before death any mental 
distress for rejecting the other eight! The difference between five 
and thirteen can in such a matter doubtless present no impediment 
to such a license with Christ’s statements. But does not such a 
principle of rejection tend to a real, though not necessarily an avowed 
rejection of the whole Bible? As the supposition that “the rich 
man” had no “ five brethren” inevitably leads to a rejection of at 
least five of the thirteen verses of this passage, since those five verses 
are entirely founded on the fact that he had “five brethren,” so it 
is absurd to suppose that there is no difference between the mode of 
the assertion that “the kingdom of heaven” “shall” “be likened 
unto ten virgins,” and that of the assertion, which is without an in- 
timation of a comparison, that “a certain rich man” “said,” “I have 
five brethren.” But even if those two modes were alike, it could 


not be proved that no “ten virgins” did or could manifest their re- 
spective wisdom and foolishness as Christ has related. Does, how- 
ever, as much depend on the number of the “ virgins” as on that of 
the “brethren,” while in the description of the “virgins” a com- 
parison is clearly intimated by the word “likened,” and while no 
such intimation of a comparison is made relatively to the “ brethren,” 
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or to anything else, of the passage of “the rich man” and “ Lazarus 
In each of Christ’s two statements of which the one commences with 
the words, “ What man of you, having a hundred sheep, if he lose one 
of them,” and the other, with the words, ‘“ Either what woman, hay- 
ing ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece,” a supposition is clearly 
expressed by the word “if,” while no such supposition is expressed 
in relation to the “five brethren.” ‘The statement relative to the 
“hundred sheep,” either from its phraseology or from some other in- 
timation by its author, Christ, is also expressly called a “ parable ” 
by the historian, Luke, and as with it Christ connects, by the con- 
junction “ either,” his statement relative to the “ ten pieces of silver,” 
he gives perhaps sufficient evidence that the latter statement as 
well as the former is a “parable,” and his assertion which he adds 
to each of these two statements, and which he connects with each 
of them, that there “likewise” is “joy” “over one sinner that re- 
penteth,” is still an additional evidence that they are used for illus- 
trations. But such evidence that the words “five brethren” are 
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merely supposed to be true, is inexpressibly far from appearing. 
He, then, who regards the “five brethren” to be of no importance, 
or to be simply analogous to the “ten virgins,” and to the “ hundred 
sheep,” and also to the “ten pieces of silver,” most egregiously errs. 
It should accordingly be never forgotten that it is an unalterable 
fact, that besides Jews and Gentiles there can be neither any number 
of “brethren,” nor even any individual, that is not in the condition 
of the former or in that of the latter, though “the rich man” did 
“have five brethren” whose condition greatly differed from his as 
well as from that of “ Lazarus.”’ 

18. If of the reply of “Abraham” to “the rich man,” “ They have 
Moses and the prophets; let them hear them,” the words “ Moses 
and the prophets ” were known and used as the proper names of the 
religious writings of the illustrious leader and legislator of the Jews 
and of certain other inspired teachers, then why are the words, “a 
certain beggar named Lazarus,” regarded as representing not an in- 
dividual but a nation or class of persons that was never so named? 
Does he who regards the words ‘‘ Moses and the prophets” as rep- 
resenting, by the figure of speech termed metonymy, the religious 
writings of the inspired teachers thus mentioned, and the proper name 
“ Lazarus” as representing, by neither the same nor any usual figure 
of speech, a nation or class of persons, adopt a more uniform and 
consistent mode of interpretation, than he who interprets the words, 
“Moses and the prophets,” as that interpreter, and who considers 
the word “ Lazarus” as the proper name of the individual who, ac- 
cording to Christ’s express declaration, was so “named?” That the 
words “ Moses and the prophets” were known and used as the proper 
names of the religious writings of the illustrious leader and legislator 
of the Jews, and of certain other inspired teachers, is obvious from 
Luke xxiv, 27, “And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
himself.” As then those writings were real and not imaginary, is 
it absurd that the man who was “named Lazarus” was also real and 
not imaginary? If those real writings are regarded as representing 
their real authors, why are “the rich man’s” “torments” after death 
regarded as not real and yet as representing real things of the pres- 
ent life? If “the rich man’s” death represents the cessation or 
abolition of the Jewish dispensation, how happens it that even after 
he had “died” “Abraham” said, “let” the “five brethren” “hear” 
“ Moses and the prophets?” How happens it that he was so pro- 
foundly silent in respect to Christ and his apostles? Did not these, 
at the cessation or abolition of the Jewish dispensation, become the 
principal, and “ Moses and the prophets” the subordinate religious 
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instructors? Are the “ five brethren” yet to perform the ceremonies 
which prefigured Christ and his dispensation? If not, then why 
must they “hear,” not subordinately nor chiefly, but exclusively, 
“Moses and the prophets?” As then after “the rich man” had 
“died,” they were not required to “hear” any one besides “ Moses 
and the prophets,” so this incontrovertibly proves that his death 
does not represent the cessation or abolition of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, and that he lived and “died” when that dispensation was yet 
invested with full divine authority. How then can “ Lazarus,” who 
“died” still sooner, represent Christians, who are of course not the 
predecessors but the successors of Christ? If‘ the rich man” repre- 
sents the adherents of the Jewish Church, then they as well as he no 
longer “have,” as the “five brethren,” “ Moses and the prophets !” 
But the astonishing anomaly that those adherents have not the writ- 
ings on which their Church was founded, can never be a historical 
fact so long as the Jews continue as now to “have Moses and the 
prophets.” If “the rich man’s” death represents the cessation or 
abolition of the Jewish dispensation, how happens it that he is “dead,” 
and his “five brethren,” being yet at his “father’s house,” after he 
had left it, are not “dead?” How also happens it that they are in 


one place and he in another, so that he is not, as they are, and as he 


? 


once evidently was, able to “hear” “Moses and the prophets?” 
As then he, after he “died,” was where he could no longer gain 
access to those writings, while his “five brethren” yet did “have” 
them and were yet to “hear them,” and as those writings are in the 
present life, does it not incontrovertibly follow that the “place of 
torment” in which he is “tormented” is in a future life? 

19. If the fact that “the rich man” “said, Nay, father Abraham: 
but if one went unto them from the dead they will repent,” repre- 
sents that “one” “from” those that have departed from the pres- 
ent life of which they were once subjects, is desired to rise, then is 
not this another instance in which words of the passage of “the 
rich man” and “ Lazaqus” are considered as used literally even by 
that interpretation which opposes the’ true one? Is it then not ab- 
surd to say that all the words of this passage are figurative? Can- 
not also the use of literal with figurative words at least as consist- 
ently teach facts of a future life as of the present? Will it be said 
that those “from” whom “ Lazarus” was desired to rise are called 
“the dead,” because on them simply the Mosaic dispensation had 
no claims? Why, then, had that dispensation claims on the “five 
brethren” who were yet to “hear” “ Moses and the prophets?” Did 
it cease to be in force and authority to some and not to others of 
the present life? Was not that dispensation abrogated to all when 
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its substitute was effected by Christ? Does it then not incontro- 
vertibly follow that “the dead” had departed from the present life 
while the “five brethren” were yet in it? It is obvious that the 
“five brethren unto” whom “ Lazarus” was desired to be sent, 
were not in the place in which he was, else in leaving it he would 
have been so far from going “unto them,” that he would have gone 
from “them.” If then that place was not a place but simply a 
death to sin, then they were not “dead” to sin. It is no less ob- 
vious that they were not in the place in which “the rich man” was, 
since the very reason why he desired “ Lazarus to be sent “unto 
them,” was, “lest they also come into this place of torment,” and 
not because they were already there. If then that place was not a 
place but simply a death in sin, then they were not “dead” in sin. 
As then the supposition that the death of “ Lazarus” was a death 
to sin, and that of “the rich man” a death zn sin, inevitably in- 
volves the palpable absurdity that the “five brethren” were neither 
“dead” fo sin nor “dead” in sin, and as to at least moral beings 
no state is possible in which there is not either a death fo sin or a 
death in sin, so that supposition leads to the absurd conclusion that 
the “five brethren” being in neither of the only two possible moral 
states, were in no state at all! That supposition must therefore be 
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false, and accordingly it is in no small degree obvious that the 
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deaths which “ Lazarus” and “the rich man died,” were de- 
partures from the present life. Is it not stated that, after they 
“died” the former was “comforted” and the latter “tormented?” 
Is then that comfort or that “torment” not as really existing in a 
future life as it is obvious that “ Lazarus” and “the rich man” de- 
parted from the present? Will it be contended that such deaths as 
they are said to have “died” exist, but that such conditions as 
those into which they are said to have after those deaths respect- 
ively entered do not exist? When “the rich man” “said, Nay, 
father Abraham, but if one went unto them from the dead they will 
repent,” was he not by this as by preceding language requesting 
“ Lazarus” to be sent “unto” the “five brethren?” Is not the 
assigning of a reason why the bestowment of the object of a request 
is regarded valuable, tantamount to a repeating of the request, and 
consequently a proof that the request is not changed? As it was 
intimated to “the rich man” that if his “five brethren” did not 
“hear” “Moses and the prophets,” even “Lazarus” could not 
avail them, is it not absurd to suppose that “the rich man” then 
contended that less than “ Lazarus,” or only a part of him would 
avail them? The words, then, of “the rich man,” “ but if one went 
unto them from the dead,” so refer to “ Lazarus” as to imply that 
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he is “onn.” Is not this another incontrovertible evidence that 
“ Lazarus,” who is more than intimated to be only “one” of “the 
dead,” and not al/ of them, does not represent a class of persons? 
Obvious, then, as it is that when “the rich man” requested him to 
be sent “unto” the “five brethren,” he did not request either 
many, or even some, but only “one” to be sent “unto them,” will 
it still be said that both the word “one” and the word “ Lazarus” 
represent the Gentiles? Is it supposed that the words of “the 
rich man” imply, “but if” the Gentiles “went unto them from the 
dead?” Whoare “the dead” “from” whom, on such a supposition, 
he requested the Gentiles to be sent? If they also are the Gentiles 
then he might as well have said, “ But if” the Gentiles “went nto 
them from the” Gentiles! But it is by no means a historical fact 
that the Jews, whom he is supposed to represent, desire the Gentiles, 
or even any part of them, to be sent “unto” unknown nations or 
persons whom the “five brethren” may if possible be supposed to 
represent! That “the dead,” whose number would have been 
rendered only “one” Jess, and who would have remained “dead,” 
even if ‘ Lazarus” had risen “from” them, are those who had de- 
parted from the present life, is also obvious, even from the fact that 
from no other “dead” could he have communicated such unexpected 
and striking facts as “the rich man’s” new situation brought to 
his painful experience, and such as he evidently wanted to be com- 
municated to his “five brethren,” “lest they also come into” the 
“place” in which he is “tormented.” 

20. If the fact that “Abraham” “said unto” “the rich man,” 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead,” represents that the “five 
brethren” were exposed to a condition of the present life which that 
of “the rich man” in the “place of torment” in which he is “ tor- 
mented,” is supposed to represent, then how happens it that they 
are represented as being exposed to jzs condition, and not to that 
which his is supposed to represent? That his condition in that 
“place” is in a future life is obvious even from the fact that the 
only reason which can be assigned why they were not already in 
that “place” with him, when they as he had neglected to “ repent,” 
is that they had not yet departed from the present life. Another 
evidence that his condition, which they deserved, but to which they 
were as yet only exposed, is in a future life, is the fact that to ac- 
quaint them with it would have required “one” to rise “from the 
dead,” who have been proved to be those who had already at the 
time of that their exposure departed from the present life. His 
condition that he experienced in the present life they must have 
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more or less experienced when he was yet with them at the “ father’s 
house.” As of them it was said, “They have Moses and the 
prophets,” is it not more than intimated that they were Jews? But 
since the commencement of the Christian dispensation the Jews 
have, as is even in Luke ix, 35, more than intimated, been required 
to “hear” Christ the “beloved Son.” In the condition of these 
latter Jews, which that of “the rich man’s” “being in torments” is 
supposed to represent, the “five brethren” who were required to 
“hear” “Moses and the prophets” not only were not, but they 
could be no more exposed to it than the Jewish dispensation could 
be six times superseded by the Christian! The absurdity of the 
supposition that the “five brethren” were exposed to a condition 
of the present life which that of “the rich man’s” “being in tor- 
ments” is supposed to represent, of course cannot by any means be 
obviated by the absurd supposition that his death represents more 
of the Jewish dispensation than that of any of his “five brethren” 
of whom of course he was a brother. Besides this, that ‘the rich 
man” cannot represent the Jews, is obvious even from the fact that 
to them, at least, Christ and the “ Lazarus” who was the brother of 
Mary and Martha of Bethany, “rose from the dead,” while to him 
those of “the dead” that were not already with him “cannot” “pass.” 
As the words of “ Abraham,” “though one rose from the dead,” 
refer to “ Lazarus” whom “the rich man” desired to be sent “unto” 
his “five brethren,” they confirm as correct what “the rich man” 
virtually said, that ‘‘ Lazarus” is “one,” and not many, or even 
some. Itshould not be forgotten, that to go from the place in which 
were “Abraham” and “Lazarus” to that in which was “the rich 
man,” and from the latter place to the former would be to “ pass” 
in those directions, and that that passing is not called a rising “from 
the dead,” while to go from the place in which were “ Abraham” 
and “ Lazarus” to that in which were the “five brethren,” is to rise 
“from the dead” to those who had not, as “ Lazarus” and “the 
rich man,” “died,” and who were yet to “hear” “ Moses and the 
prophets.” Another evidence that to rise “from the dead” of whom 
“ Lazarus” was “one,” is not to undergo a change from righteous- 
ness or happiness to unrighteousness or unhappiness, is obvious from 
the fact that “the rich man” would not “pray” for this too common 
an event, as if it were so uncommon and divine that it would by its 
presence induce his “five brethren” to “repent.” 

Ill. Additional evidences that this passage teaches a conscious- 
ness of punishment after death, presented. 

1. The proper name “ Lazarus,” as used in this passage, is not 
an inconsiderable evidence that the statements of this passage im- 
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ply such particular facts as are wholly incompatible with the sup- 
position that, though this passage speaks of a future life as well as 
of the present, it teaches facts of only the present. Whether the 
word “Lazarus,” like other proper names mentioned in the Bible, 
has etymologically a meaning or not, the fact remains that the 
“Lazarus” whose case is in this passage stated, could be no more 
prevented, by the etymological character of his name, from having 
a real existence, than that “Lazarus” whom Christ “raised from 
the dead.” Besides this, as Christ specifically says of the “certain 
beggar” whose case is in this passage contrasted with that of “the 
rich man,” that he was “NAMED Lazarus,” does it not strikingly 
and incontrovertibly follow that this “ Lazarus” was a real person, 
and not one supposed to have existed? As then it cannot be proved 
that Christ ever said of any man who never had a real existence 
that he was “named” a specified proper name, and as it cannot be 
proved that such an assertion would not conflict with the emphatic- 
ally unerring character of Christ’s teaching, so the fact that “ Laz- 
arus” is a real person, implies that not only his condition in a 
future life, but also that of “the rich man,” which is contrasted 
with it, ave also real, even if they are expressed with words as 
figurative as some employed in the Bible to express conditions of 
the Infinite Governor. 

2. Certain conditions that are in this passage stated, are such 
that they must be considered as existing in a future life. Who is 
in the present life so “comforted” as to be beyond the possibility 
of being “tormented?” Who is in the present life so “tormented” 
as to be not only beyond the possibility of obtaining any “ mercy,” 
or even the slightest relief, but also beyond the possibility of obtain- 
ing an ability either to “hear” “Moses and the prophets” or to 
“repent?” What two classes of human beings that are in the pre- 
sent life are in such conditions that they “cannot” “pass to” each 
other even if they “wounp?” But as “the rich man’s” “five 
brethren” were neither in the condition of “ Lazarus,” and those 
who are with him in “ Abraham’s bosom,” nor in that of “ the rich 
man,” and those who are with him in a certain “place of torment,” 
it follows that this passage states the conditions of at least three 
classes. What three classes, then, of human beings that are in the 
present life are such that, while two of them are in opposite and ir- 
reversible conditions, the third is in a condition which, though inex- 
pressibly different from that of either of the other two, yet will end 
in that one of “torments” which the one of those other two classes 
is experiencing, if an escape from it is not effected by a voluntary 
and permanent discontinuance of a neglect to “hear” “Moses and 
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the prophets,” and to “repent?” Will it be said that, according to 
Rev. xx, 14, “death and hell” will be “cast into” a certain “lake 
of fire,” and that when that event will occur “hell” will be annihil- 
ated and “the rich man” delivered from the “torments” which he is 
experiencing? As “death” cannot be annihilated while any one 
continues to be “dead,” so as “death and hell” will simultaneously 
undergo that which is regarded an annihilation, it follows that that 
supposed annihilation cannot occur at least before the general 
resurrection of “the dead.” As then, according to Rev. xx, 15, it 
is prophetically said that besides “death and hell,” “whosoever was 
not found written in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire,” 
it follows that even after that resurrection, when that which is 
regarded an annihilation of “hell,” occurs, all punishment will at 
least then not yet have ended. If the fact that “ hell” will be “cast” 
or transported from one part of space to another implies an anni- 
hilation of “hell,” then, for the effecting of an annihilation by the 
Omnipotent Governor, transportation is so far from being unneces- 
sary and absurd that it is not only indispensable but it also even 
necessarily implies such a destruction as consists in an annihilation! 
But even if it could be proved that there will occur such a destruc- 
tion of the “hell” in which “the rich man” experiences “torments,” 
as implies its annihilation, that would not prove either that “the 
lake” “into” which on that supposition it will be “cast,” will be 
annihilated, or that “ Abraham” erred when he more than intimated 
that those “torments” are irremediable, and that the two classes 
that are.on the two different sides of that which he calls “a great 
gulf” “cannot” “pass to” each other. Will it be said that at the 
general resurrection of “the dead,” and at the general judgment of 
the human race, those two classes will change their locations? What- 
ever changes of location may occur at that resurrection or at that 
judgment, it cannot be proved that any such change of location will 
occur as that of a passing from either of the two sides of the “ great 
gulf” to the “you” or the “us” mentioned by “ Abraham.” But 
even if it could be proved that there will occur a passing from even 
both of the sides of the “great gulf” to those that are meant by 
that “you” and that “us,” that would not prove that that passing 
would afford any “mercy” or relief to “the rich man’s” “torments.” 
As when earnest prayer is made to “ Abraham” for “mercy” and 
relief from the “torments” experienced by “the rich man,” “ Abra- 
ham” makes no mention of a time, or way of escape, or deliverance 
from those “torments,” does it not follow that no time or way of 
escape or deliverance from them is possible? As in answer to that 
prayer not even any course of conduct was prescribed for the secur- 
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ing of “mercy” and relief from those “torments,” it follows not 
that “the rich man” was unwilling to pursue the right conduct, but 
that the time for the pursuing of such conduct had to him irrecover- 
ably passed. As “ Abraham” more than intimates that with “the 
rich man’s” “lifetime” had to him passed all opportunities of ob- 
taining “mercy” and an escape or deliverance from the “torments” 
to which not even the slightest relief could even be promised, does 
it not follow that he will never be “comforted” or even relieved ? 
Another evidence that “the rich man’s” condition after death is 
beyond remedy, is the fact that ‘“ Abraham” more than intimates 
that while to the “five brethren” remained opportunities to “re- 
pent,” the time for such opportunities had to “the rich man” irre- 
coverably passed, and accordingly even his at least apparently 
penitential words, “have mercy on me,” “I pray thee, therefore,” 
are so unavailing that they obtained not even the slightest favor. 
Does it not follow that the time for man’s repentance is limited, and 
that when that time has been passed all efforts at repentance are 
utterly unavailing? Can it then be with impunity or with propriety 
added to the unerring answer of “ Abraham,” that after a time, or 
by pursuing a new course of conduct, “the rich man” will obtain 
the “mercy” and relief which he was so earnestly seeking? As 
then “ Abraham” represents him to be beyond “ merey” and even 
the slightest relief, does it not follow that he will be everlastingly 
“tormented?” He who on earnestly praying for “mercy” and 
relief is answered by an unerring teacher that to kim not even the 
slightest “mercy” or relief can be given, needs not be told that after 
a time, or by adopting a better procedure than at least earnest 
prayer, he will obtain ‘“‘merey” and relief. He will not believe nor 
even hope that what has been emphatically and unerringly repre- 
sented to be beyond remedy, will ever at any time or by any means 
be ameliorated. He knows that the “Father Abraham” who ad- 
dressed him with the appellation “ Son,” would not accidentally nor 
purposely have concealed from him the present or future possibility 
of obtaining “mercy” or relief, if any such possibility either existed 
or would exist. A refusal to him of every desired, and even the 
slightest favor or consolation, must have convinced him of what he 
seems never previously to have believed, that human probation ex- 
tends not beyond death, and that the “torments” after death are as 
obviously hopeless and everlasting as it is obvious that “ Abraham” 
would otherwise not, in answer to an earnest prayer for “mercy” 
and relief from them, have more than intimated that they are beyond 
even the slightest relief. As then no “torments” that are in the 
present life are beyond relief, since death furnishes a relief to all the 
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“torments” of this life which will not by any other means be re- 
lieved, it follows that the “torments” experienced by “the rich 
man” actually exist in a future life. Will it be said that his “ tor- 
ments” will not be everlasting because the doctrine of everlasting 
“torments” is not as early and as frequently taught in the Bible as 
it is supposed that a doctrine of such importance should be? Is then 
every important doctrine that is not early and frequently taught in the 
Bible false, and does every important divine declaration need corrob- 
oration? He who rejects the doctrine of everlasting “torments,” 
because it is not taught in the way which he may prescribe, doubt- 
Jess disregards the fact that that way might be so irresistible as to 
conflict with his present moral agency. But to know that a doctrine 
is once clearly taught in the Bible, is that knowledge which fre- 
quently conducts to the discovery of the fact that that doctrine is 
also taught in instances which, but for that clear teaching, might be 
regarded as teaching other doctrines. Will it be said that certain 
passages of the Bible teach doctrines that are opposed to the doc- 
trine of everlasting “torments” which the passage of “the rich 
man” and “Lazarus” teaches? In proportion as it is proved that 
this passage teaches this doctrine it is also proved that all passages 
of the Bible that are regarded as teaching doctrines that are opposed 
to this are not correctly understood. It is, of course, absurd to 
attempt to oppose or to explain this passage with one, the teaching 
of which, in respect to conditions in a future life, is less incontro- 
vertible, and less copious, and less specific. 

3. That an endurance after death of such “torments” as are 
hopeless and as will be everlasting, is in this passage stated, is at 
least as obvious as it is that the “torments” which Christ says that 
“the rich man” experienced after he “died,” are more than inti- 
mated by “Abraham” to be beyond “mercy” and relief. Even if 
it could be proved that this passage is a parable, or that Christ 
stated that endurance for representing another thing, it would even 
then no more follow that no such endurance exists than it would fol- 
low that facts cannot be represented by facts. Accordingly, it will 
now be proved that Christ, in stating that endurance, necessarily 
sanctions as correct the belief that such an endurance actually exists. 
It is of course obvious that Jotham, in order to represent certain 
facts that he specifies, could, according to Judges ix, 8-15, repre- 
sent “trees” as talking, without sanctioning that talking as true; 
and it is, of course, also obvious that even Christ, in order to repre- 
sent the character of certain “prophets” that he specifies, could, 
according to Matt. vii, 15, say of them, “inwardly they are raven- 
ing wolves,” without sanctioning it as true that those “ prophets” 
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were literally “wolves.” But an inexpressibly great distinction 
subsists between such statements and that which Christ has made 
in respect to an endurance after death of such “torments” as are 
hopeless and as will be everlasting. It has from time immemorial 
been a belief, not only very extensively prevalent, but prevalent 
with even many who have by no means been the most ignorant and 
uninfluential, that such an endurance actually exists. But that 
“trees” can talk, or that men can literally be “ wolves,” has so sel- 
dom if ever been a belief with even the most ignorant and uninfluen- 
tial, that it cannot be proved to have received any sanction as correct 
from Jotham or Christ. It is therefore exceedingly absurd to regard 
that which, by ocular demonstration, is universally known to be a 
physical impossibility, as analogous to that which is so far from 
being known to be an impossibility, that the belief that it actually 
exists is not only very extensively prevalent, but prevalent with 
even many who have by no means been the most ignorant and 
uninfluential. A clear and positive statement of that which is 
the object of a belief of a very extensive prevalence and influ- 
ence, is not a little different from a statement of that which is 
inexpressibly far from being the object of such a belief. This is 
obvious even from the fact that Christ’s clear and positive state- 
ment, in this passage, of an endurance after death of such “ tor- 
ments” as are hopeless and as will be everlasting, has been consid- 
ered evidence that that endurance actually exists; but his declara- 
tion of certain “prophets,” “inwardly they are ravening wolves,” 
has not been considered evidence that those “ prophets” were lit- 
erally “wolves.” As, then, such an endurance is the object of a 
very extensively prevalent and influential belief, it follows that 
Christ in clearly and positively stating that endurance or that 
object, without giving even the slightest intimation that it is not a 
fact, sanctions as correct that belief of it. Will it be said that he 
did not condemn every one of even those errors which some of his 
hearers committed in receiving such a meaning from words of his 
as he did not design to convey? A silence or even a supposed 
slight reference on his part as to the object of a belief, is inexpress- 
ibly different from his clear and positive statement of the object of 
a belief which he does not in that statement condemn, and which, 
by its very extensive prevalence and influence, is supposed to be so 
far from meriting any countenancing statement or use of it as to 
deserve only an opposition the most strenuous, if not the most viru- 
lent. If Christ, with his statement of an endurance after death of 
such “torments” as are hopeless and as will be everlasting, has, in 
this passage, connected words that he uses figuratively, that is no 
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more strange than his use of words in that way when he said of cer- 
tain “prophets,” “inwardly they are ravening wolves;” and the 
former is even as much less strange than the latter, as a future life 
can be less easily than the present expressed with words not used 
figuratively. But the statement of that endurance, which he has, in 
this passage given, is no more figurative than at least some other 
statements of it that have been given by others who believe that 
such an endurance actually exists, and who even represent human 
souls in a world of spirits as being in connection with those bodies 
which they know to be “ buried” in the earth. Will it be said that 
if he sanctioned as correct the belief of such an endurance, then he 
must have also sanctioned all the errors which others may have con- 
nected with such an endurance, even if he did not state those errors ? 
Did he then sanction all the errors which others may have connected 
with the “false prophets” of whom he said, “inwardly they are 
ravening wolves?” When he called the Infinite Creator “a Spirit,” 
did he sanction all the errors which others may have connected with 
that Creator? If because Christ, in the passage of “the rich man” 
and “ Lazarus,” speaks of a future life with some words used figura- 
tively, he utters a parable and teaches nothing of that life, then 
every individual who speaks of a future life with words used figura- 
tively also utters a parable, and teaches not even his own belief of 
that life, and every reference to the Infinite Creator that has in it 
words used figuratively is a parable, and teaches nothing of him! 
Christ’s sanction then, in this passage, of the belief that an endurance 
after death of such “ torments” as are hopeless and as will be ever- 
lasting actually exists, can never be invalidated, since it cannot be 
proved that he ever, of the object of any erroneous belief of such 
prevalence and influence as those of the belief of such an endurance, 
made so clear and positive a statement without condemning it, as 
he has made of the object of this belief without condemning it. 

4. As it is at least as obvious that in this passage there is stated 
an endurance after death of such “torments” as are hopeless and 
as will be everlasting, as it is that the “torments” which Christ 
says that “the rich man” experienced after he “died,” are more 
than intimated by “Abraham” to be beyond “mercy” and relief, 
so even if it could be proved that this passage is a parable, or that 
Christ stated that endurance for representing another thing, it would 
even then follow that such an endurance is not unjust, not unscrip- 
tural, and not inconsistent with any divine attribute. While 
“trees” could as easily be made to talk as the beast of burden on 
which Balaam at a certain time rode was (according to Num. xxii, 
28-30) made to speak, will it be said that that endurance is 80 
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unjust, unscriptural, and inconsistent with divine attributes, that it 
cannot exist? Is it, then, not absurd to attempt, with a statement 
of that which is not unjust, not unscriptural, and not inconsistent 
with any divine attribute, to oppose or to explain a statement of 
that which is regarded as so unjust, unscriptural, and inconsistent 
with divine attributes, that it is supposed that it could no sooner, 
exist than justice, the Bible, and the Infinite Creator can be annihi- 
lated? Can it be proved that Christ ever, without condemning, 
stated anything that is so unjust, unscriptural, and inconsistent 
with divine attributes, as an endurance after death of such “tor- 
ments” as are hopeless and as will be everlasting is said to be? 
As it cannot be erroneous to do what he did, so they deserve 
at least no censure who, as he, in giving a statement of such an 
endurance, do not in the slightest degree condemn it. As only the 
Infinite Governor controls the state in which are those that have 
departed from the present life, does it not follow that Christ, in 
representing that endurance as being in that state, represents that 
Governor as inflicting it? When Christ represents “ Abraham” as 


saying to “the rich man,” “remember that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but 


now he is comforted, and thou art tormented,” does he represent 
“Abraham” as vindicating a human government, and not a divine 
one? As, then, it is obvious that Christ would not for any purpose 
represent the Infinite Governor as inflicting that which is unjust, 
unscriptural, or inconsistent with any divine attribute, it follows 
that the endurance after death of such “torments” as are hopeless 
and as will be everlasting, which he by the passage of “the rich 
man” and “Lazarus” represents that Governor as inflicting, is 
not unjust, not unscriptural, and not inconsistent with any divine 
attribute. 


Art. VUI—THE MORAL CONDITION OF INFANTS. 
SECTION I. 


IN the prefatory remarks to the “ Order and Form of Baptism, in- 
serted in the Brandenberg and Nuremberg Liturgy of 1553,” it is 
premised that, “in all ecclesiastical usages we must diligently mark 
what God has commanded and instituted, and what men have added 
thereto, in order that we may hold the divine as the essential part, 
and diligently practice it, and on the other hand judge the human 
additions, whether or not they are things indifferent, and if indiffer- 
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ent, whether they are also useful or not, in order that what is 
contrary to God’s word, or otherwise unprofitable, may be done 
away.” 

The principles here laid down are the only safe guide to the 
Church of God. If she would be sound in doctrine her theology 
must be more Biblical than dogmatic, more exegetical than tradi- 
tional. If she would be evangelical in piety her faith must rest 
more on conviction than prescriptive authority, and if she would 
preserve the ordinances in their primitive efficiency she must beware 
of all human additions. 

From the days of Abraham children have been treated as eligible 
to the covenant relation, which is the fundamental idea of the Church 
relation, and have been subjects of the visible seal of that covenant. 
But in Christian times their relation to the Church has not always 
been well defined, and hence their rights have not been well 
guarded. This results from the want of thorough Biblical Christi- 
anity. A prolific source of confusion has been found in the misap- 
prehension of the moral condition of children. ‘There is a moral fit- 
ness which underlies and pervades all the works of God. The whole 
structure of the covenant, or Church relation, is based on a moral 
fitness therefor, found in the character of all legitimate Church mem- 
bers. Dimness of perception, and a faltering faith as to the moral 
state of infants, will go far to defeat the ends of the Gospel with re- 
spect to them. The neglect of parents in presenting their offspring 
to God; the deficiency of Church training and moral discipline in 
their education; the paucity of instances of early piety like that of 
Samuel; the want of faith in parents in pleading the covenant 
promise, “I will be a God to thee and to thy seed after thee;” all 
naturally spring from the original doubt which rests on the subject 
of the real moral state of children. 

{he Methodist Episcopal Church has professed, in advance of all 
other Churches, to believe in the final salvation of all children dying 
in immature childhood, and that all are alike included in the redemp- 
tive plan and purpose. Our advanced position in theology obliges 
us, in consistency of character, to take a corresponding liturgical 
advance. We must adapt our Church provisions and treatment to 
our faith. But this, hitherto, we have not done. ‘The progress of 
the age in religious light and zeal has brought the subject of the 
claims of children before the Churches, and we are called upon by 
an unexampled concurrence of providential events to stand out before 
the world and take the responsibility of the full and well-defined 
Scriptural and Arminian position as a Church. We need wisdom 
and piety and courage to do this. It is an important moment for the 
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Church of God, and our prayer is that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
may know her duty and fulfill it. It is no time for petty disputes ; 
it is a time for great thoughts, comprehensive views, and decided 
action. 

The object of the present treatise is to set forth the moral state 
of children on grounds of Scriptural evidence and authority. This 
is justly considered the first requisite to a settled order of Church 
faith and practice. Before we ask, “‘ What is our duty, as a Church, 
to children?” it is legitimate to ask, “ What is the moral state of 
children?” This must be determined, not by canvassing human 
opinions, and tracing backward the sinuous path of Church tradition, 
‘but by an appeal to the word of God. Our argument is purely 
exegetical. If Holy Scripture throws down a rock for the Church 
to stand upon, she may thereon rest her faith and practice securely ; 
but if not, the position of the Church will never become steady by 
the support and proppings of human opinions. In this direction we 
shall push our inquiry, in the present essay, to an extent sufficient 
to determine the question, not attempting to exhaust the resources 
of the Scriptural argument. 

‘wo forces have been brought to bear upon our common nature ; 
the one is sin, the other is grace. In the case of infants, where as 
yet there is no personal transgression, the force of sin must be hered- 
itary, innate, natural. ‘This is commonly denoted by the term de- 
pravity, and is referable, primarily, to the sin of Adam as its cause. 
This depravity, according to Scripture, is not a mere negation of 
good, but a positive force; not merely sensational, but affecting the 
mind as well as the body; not the effect of bad example and educa- 
tion, but natural; not partial and casual in its influence, but univer- 
sal and constant. The heart of man, apart from grace, and left to 
its own instincts, always goes wrong. Its tendency is away from 
God. The testimony of God is, that “every formation of the de- 
vices or purposes, Satiry2 axz7, of his heart is only evil every day.” 


Gen. vi, 5. Anda holy apostle has said of the “ carnal mind,” that 
is, of the human mind as apart from grace, and in its natural state, 
that it “ovy droraccerat, does not subject itself to the law of God, 
ovde yap dvvatat, for indeed it is not able [to subject itself.”] 
Rom. viii, 7. “So, then, they that are in the flesh, ov duvavrat, 
have no power to please God,” ver. 8. They are “by nature chil- 
dren of wrath.” Such is the condition of our nature apart from 
grace. But is it left here? Does grace reach it with efficacious 
relief prior to any act of the creature, and as a direct gift of the atone- 
ment? We claim that it does, and bring the question directly to 
the Scriptural test. 
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SECTION II. 

We come, then, to inquire into the effects of Christ’s redemption 
upon our race. ‘The question is, How does the atonement affect 
the infant portion of our race, or the condition of our human nature ? 
Does the Bible reckon children simply as in a state of nature, or 
rather actually in a state of grace? Are they spoken of and treated 
in Scripture as under the power of Adam’s transgression, or of 
Christ’s redemption? Are they classed with aliens, or with citi- 
zens? Are they counted to the Church, or to the world? as the 
heirs of life, or the children of wrath? as condemned, or righteous? as 
dead in sin, or as quickened and alive in Christ? as morally eligible 
to covenant relation to God, or as morally unfit for such privilege ? 

These are grave questions, and we take the ground that children 
are reckoned to Christ and his Church; that as soon as their dis- 
tinct entity or individuality is established, as soon as they become 
human, possessed of a rational soul and endued with the faculties 
(undeveloped) of a moral being, as soon as the ego of percipient 
existence is formed, so that the capacity for moral happiness or 
misery becomes a property or a possibility of being, so soon the 
human soul comes within the all-comprehensive and gracious pro- 
visions of atonement. ‘The date of redemptive power and grace 
to each individual of our race is coincident with the date of exist- 
ence. If David could say in truth, “1 was brought forth in iniquity, 
in sin did my mother conceive me,” (Ps. li, 5,) with equal truth, and 
in a sense no less spiritual and pertinent, could he say: “ Thou didst 
make me hope when I was upon my mother’s breasts. I was cast 
upon thee from the womb: thou art my God from the womb of my 
mother.” (Ps. xxii, 9, 10.) 

The efficacy of this grace is sufficient to secure instant acquittal 
from all condemnation which fell upon our race through the first 
transgression, present acceptance with God, meetness for the king- 
dom of heaven, the implantation of the principle of spiritual life, and 
provision for all prospective demands of probation. We now pass to 
examine the Bible grounds for this view of the gracious state of infants. 

I. Our first proof is contained in the argument of Paul, (Rom. 
v, 12-21.) 

The main design of this passage lies upon the face of it, and is, 
says Prof. Stuart, 


“ To impress on our minds the certainty of salvation through redeeming 
blood, and to exalt our views respecting the greatness of the blessings which 
Christ has procured for us, by a comparison of them with the evil conse- 
quences which ensued upon the fall of our first ancestor, and by showing that 
the blessings extend not only to the removal of these evils, but even far 


beyond this.” 
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As, therefore, the design of the apostle is to discuss the very 
question at issue, his argument, whatever it is, must be not only 
relevant to our purpose, but decisive. 

It must be premised that the entire argument of Paul is based on 
the comparison above alluded to. He institutes a parallel between 
Adam and Christ, as the two representative heads of the human 
race; Adam as the lineal ancestor, Christ as the Author of spiritual 
life and hope. ‘The various points*of contrast between the two will 
be sufficiently noticed in the process of our remarks; but the one 
grand and fundamental point of resemblance upon which all the rel- 
evancy and force of the apostle’s argument depends is this—they 
were both representatives of the entire race, so that their acts, 
of transgression on the one hand and righteousness on the other, 
extended in their effects to alt the individuals of the race. Destroy 
this federal relation of the two, as is done by the Pelagian hypoth- 
esis, and the passage in question becomes totally unexplainable. 

One other thought we must premise. Whatever effects flowed 
from Adam’s sin, or from Christ’s righteousness, to the human fam- 
ily, flowed to infants, as such, in the first instance. They flowed 
to our humanity, our common nature, our race, and they reached 
human nature at the moment it became human. No other applica- 
tion of the argument of Paul is admissible. That the terms tov 
koouoy, Tavtac avOporouc, bt toAAot, (the world, all men, the many, 
ete.,) in this connection, denote the race, need hardly be asserted. 
They are all terms which stand in contrast with évo¢ avOpw7ov, the 
ONE MAN, the progenitor, Adam, and can mean nothing less than 
his total posterity. So, also, on the other hand, by the very condi- 
tions of the argument, when these terms stand opposed to the évo¢ 
avOowrov Inoov Xetorov, one Man Jesus Christ, they can denote 
nothing less than the total race of man. We pass, then, directly to 
notice the apostle’s argument. 

1. The apostle employs the terms life and death to set forth the 
effects of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s righteousness upon the human 
race. Ver. 12: “By one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin.” Ver. 15: “Through the offense of one, [Adam,] the many 
[the race] have died.” Ver. 17: “By one man’s offence death 
reigned by one.” Ver, 21: “Sin hath reigned unto death.” That 
davatog, death, here denotes moral or spiritual death, as well as the 
death of the body, is proved from the argument of Paul. To it he 
opposes, as a direct antithesis, that 67, life, which is through the 
“gift of righteousness,” (ver. 17,) a spiritual life; and that Sony 
aiwyviov, eternal life, which the “reign of grace through righteous- 
ness” secures, (ver. 21.) Winer says that “to the words, ‘as by one 
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man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, we should have 
expected the apodosis, ‘even so by the one, Christ, grace hath 
entered into the world, and by the grace the life’” In the 
same way are death and efernal life contrasted. (Chap. vi, 23.) 
Now, this death spiritual of our race, the effect of Adam’s sin, is 
counteracted, and an opposite state produced by Jesus Christ. The 
argument is very specific and in point. In verse 15 it is this: 
namely, that if 6c toAAo, the many, the race, had died through the 
sin of Adam, “MUCH MORE the grace of God and the gift by grace 
hath abounded unto rove toAAove, the many.” The point of the 
argument here is the total number affected. The many, the race, 
died; the many, the race, have received the grace of God and the 
gift by grace, which restores to life. Nay, “much more” hath this 
grace “abounded” to them: there is not one exempt case. The 
grace is not only coextensive with the death, and counteracts it, but 
it superabounds and overflows. In verse 17, the point of the argu- 
ment turns, not upon the number affected, but upon the certain 
dominion of life over the antecedent certain dominion of death; 
and here, as everywhere, the triumph of grace over original trans- 
gression is made conspicuous by the intensive form of contrast, 
ToAAw jiadAov, much more—“ MUCH MORE they which receive 
abundance of grace and the gift of righteousness SHALL REIGN IN 
LIFE by one, Jesus Christ.” Whatever, therefore, is the effect of 
Adam’s sin upon our race, denoted by the term “death,” we find its 
sovereign antidote and opposite in the effect of the grace of Christ, 
denoted by the terms “J/ife,” and the ‘‘receiving abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteousness.” If the “grace,” the 
“oift of righteousness,” and “life,” do not annul the death sentence 
and restore to life, and even go beyond it, the argument means 
nothing: it is merely a deceptive hyperbole. 

. 2. In verses 16, 18, the apostle represents the effect of Adam’s 
sin by the term “condemnation:” “The judgment was by one 
[offense] to condemnation ;” “ By the offense of one, judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation.” Here also he speaks of the race; 
our common humanity fell under condemnation. ‘This was the divine 
judgment, or sentence. Now, coextensive with this sentence of 
condemnation, was the “free gift” of Christ “unto justification.” 
And this dscatwua, justification, is not a mere legal exemption from 
punishment, not a bare legal acquittal, but a state of personal right- 
eousness, as the word imports, and as it is elsewhere rendered. The 
same word is applied to the “righteousness of the saints.” Rev. xix, 8. 
In verse 18 the antithesis is carried out more fully, and the moral 
idea of justification clearly brought to view. It is a dimatwouy Sane, 
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justification of life—* Therefore, as by the offense of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation, even so, by the righteousness 
of one, the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” 
Whatever that “condemnation” was, as to its legal or moral effect 
upon our race, it was effectually removed by the efficacious right- 
eousness of Christ, and a “justification to life” was bestowed in its 
stead. And we repeat it, as this “justification of life” was a “free 
gift” to our humanity, to the race as such, and not to any class or 
age as such, it must take effect in infancy; that is, it must take 
effect with each individual as soon as he becomes a partaker of the 
“condemnation” of humanity. ‘The justification covers all the con- 
demned, and reverses the “judgment” which stands against us, at 
the first moment when it would otherwise take effect. ‘his is the 
conclusion to which the logic and exegesis of the passage brings us. 

3. In verse 19 the apostle employs still another term to set forth 
the condition of Adam’s posterity in consequence of his disobedience : 
They are “sinners.” “ By one man’s disobedience the many were 


made sinners” — daptwdAot katectabnaay, were constituted sinners, 


or depraved. In what sense the sin of Adam produced this result, 
or by what law of connection with his posterity it was effected, it is 


not relevant to our present argument here to discuss. It is the 
asserted FACT that we are now concerned with. It must be remem- 
bered that Paul is here speaking of “the many,” the race, as being 
made sinners by the disobedience of Adam. It was not the actual 
transgression of “the many” which constituted them “sinners,” but 
the disobedience of tov évoc avOpwrov, THE ONE MAN. ‘The sinful 
condition of the race is here set down as the result of “one man’s 
disobedience.” In verse 12 the apostle had stated that by this same 
“ évoc avOowtov, ONE MAN, sin entered into the world,” and the death 
penalty, which is in consequence of that first sin, had not been lim- 
ited to the “ ONE MAN,” but had passed upon “ ALL MEN.” ‘The word 
mavrec, all, here, says Winer, means “al! who belong to the genus of 
man,” and the apostle adds, that “death passed upon all, for that all 
have sinned.” Death could not pass upon beings who were in no sense 
sinners, but it has passed upon the “genus of man,” the race, the 
humanity, therefore the race, the humanity, is sinful. It reaches earliest 
infancy, therefore earliest infancy is reckoned in sin through Adam. 

The grammatical difficulty in the clause, “for that all have 
sinned,” is in the words é@ ©, translated “for that.” But without 
entering the discussion here, we only say that the argument of Paul 
requires us to understand the words conjunctively, as Luther, Nean- 
der, Miller, Stuart, Olshausen, and others do, and read it—“ BECAUSE 
all have sinned.” And this, by the very terms of the argument, 
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applies to infants. But to whatever extent, or in whatever sense 
infants are constituted sinners by Adam’s offense, to the same extent, 
and in a sense equally real and effectual, are they justified or made 
righteous by Christ. “For as by one man’s disobedience THE 
MANY WERE CONSTITUTED SINNERS, so by the obedience of one shall 
THE MANY BE CONSTITUTED RIGHTEOUS.” 

The antitheses in the foregoing argument of Paul are in every 
sense complete. ‘The injury done to our nature by the first trans- 
gression finds a sovereign and efficacious remedy through the second 
Adam. The terms employed are all of marked and well defined 
significance in Scripture usage, and the point of the argument can- 
not be evaded. If any man affirm that infants are in a state of sin, 
condemnation, or death, by nature, we admit it on the warrant of 
Scripture; but by the same authority we further affirm they are ina 
state of justification, righteousness, and life, by grace. “The grace 
of God and the gift by grace hath abounded unto the many ”—the 
total number who are injured by the sin of Adam. ‘This grace is 
unconditional, absolute, and efficacious. It comes to them, not by 
faith, not through any human agency, not by the piety of parents, 
nor the use of outward ordinances, but directly and sovereignly from 
“the one man, Jesus Christ.” It is the fruit of atonement, the 
triumph of redeeming love over the malignity of the first transgres- 
sion, and it infallibly lifts our humanity to heaven, unless forfeited in 
maturer life by the voluntary rejection of its benefits. Such is Paul’s 
doctrine. ‘The argument is complete, it cannot be added to orannulled. 

II. Again, we cite Matt. xviii, 1-14, as proof of the gracious state 
of infants. The entire force and legitimacy of our argument here de- 
pend upon the assumption that children proper—children prior to 
the age of accountability, (except in verse 6, to be noticed hereafter,) 
are the subject of our Lord’s discourse throughout. This is the 
position we take: from verses 3 to 14 our Lord discourses upon 
children proper ; at verse 15 the‘discourse takes a turn upon the duties 
and relations of adult Christians toward each other. ‘This suits 
the occasion. That occasion was marked and memorable. The 
apostles had mistaken the character of Christ’s kingdom ; had equally 
mistaken the character of its true members, and the duties of its 
chief ministers; and had indulged in worldly emulations and dis- 
putes. ‘I'o correct all these errors our Lord enters somewhat at 
large into discourse upon the nature of his kingdom, the conditions 
of membership, the character and duties of members, and the humility, 
self-denial, and unworldliness of its true ministers. He begins, as 
we said, with infant members, and continues to verse 14; he then 
turns the discourse upon the mutual duties of adult members. 
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1. First of all, then, mark the circumstances in which our Lord 
introduces the discourse. He “called a little child and set him in 
the midst of them,” verse 2. , Mark says, (chap. ix, 36,) Jesus “took 
this child in his arms, and said unto them,” etc. This circumstance 
determines the very tender age of the child. We may suppose that 
the Saviour held the child in his arms during the entire discourse. 

2. As our Lord commenced the discourse by making a little child 
the basis of comparison and principal subject of remark, we must 
suppose that when, afterward, in the same connection, he uses the 
term “child,” or “little one,’ he means such a “child,” or “little 
one,” as the one which he first presented to view, and which he is 
still holding in his arms, that same specimen child, unless the nature 
of the case, or some specially qualifying terms, shall show to the 
contrary. ‘The point lies here: the words “little child,” and “ little 
ones,” must be understood either in a literal sense, as denoting chil- 
dren proper, or else in a figurative sense, as denoting adult Christian 
disciples, who resemble children in moral disposition. Now, as our 
Lord began with the literal application of these terms, we must sup- 
pose he continues the same throughout the subject, unless it becomes 
necessary to assume the figurative meaning, in order to make good 
sense. Ifno such necessity arise, it is in violation of one of the 
fundamental laws of interpretation to depart from the literal and 
seek for a figurative meaning. We take the ground that no such 
necessity exists. 

For, first, there is nothing affirmed of these “little ones” which 
may not be affirmed of children proper. Throughout the entire dis- 
course our Lord simply says of them that they are to be “ received 
in his name,” and this duty Luke (ix, 48) applies directly and liter- 
ally to children—* Whoso shall receive this child in my name,” 
etc. ; also that these “little ones” are “not to be despised ;” that 
“their angels do always behold the face of God in heaven ;” that 
“the Son of Man came to seek and to save” them; and that it is 
“not the will of God that one of them should perish.” Whence, 
then, arises the necessity for assuming that our Lord intended adult 
disciples by the appellation “little ones?” The assumption is not 
made necessary or relevant by the nature of the case, or the pre- 
dicates of the subject. 

But, secondly, the use of the demonstrative évto¢ and rotovroc, 
this and such, is decisive here. Having taken the child in his arms, 
he says: “Except ye be converted and become @¢ ta tracdia, as 
THESE /ittle children,” etc., (the article here having the force of the 
pronoun.) And again: “ Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself, 
we To TaLdLov ToVvTO, as THIS /ittle child ;” again, “ Whoso shall receive 
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one tatdov totovroy, SUCH little child ;” again: “Take heed that 
ye despise not one of pexpwy tovtwv, THESE little ones ;” and finally : 
“It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that one of 
LKOWY TOVTWY, THESE little ones, should perish.” ‘These are all the 
instances (except ver. 6) wherein allusion is made to the “little 
ones.” Mark here the force of the pronouns this, these, such. That 
tratdtov touto, this little child, in verse 4, refers to the identical 
child which Christ held in his arms, no one doubts. But in the 
very next verse, and in closest connection with this, our Lord says: 
“ Whoso shall receive one taidiov totovrov, SUCH LITTLE CHILD in 
my name,” etc. ‘The demonstrative tovovro¢ such, of such kind, 
indicates a kind or sort which had already been defined. It relates 
to some antecedent noun representing the kind, sort, or species which 
the pronoun such here distinguishes. But what is that noun, and 
what that species? It is the tacdvov, little child, mentioned verse 
4, and which the Saviour had called to him and then held in his 
arms. ‘T'o assume any other antecedent is to travel out of the text 
and resort to hypothesis against the laws of grammatical connection. 
Precisely the same may be said in regard to every subsequent oc- 
currence of tovtwy, these. Throughout the connection no other 
antecedent noun explaining and representing the class, kind, or 
species to which it alludes appears, except the original tracdcor, Litile 
child, introduced by our Lord at the beginning of his discourse. 
Thirdly, the scope and pertinency of our Lord’s discourse more 
fitly determine the appellation “little ones,” to children in age than 
to adult Christians. He introduces a little child as a representative 
of the subjects of his kingdom, and commences to warn them against 
offending, rejecting, (not “receiving,”) despising, and neglecting 
the “little ones.” Now, we could not suppose that the twelve 
apostles were in danger of thus treating genuine adult. disciples ; 
this would suppose in them a worse moral and doctrinal condition 
than the evangelical history, or our Lord’s admonition, authorizes; 
but they might have need of these cautious and admonitory instruc- 
tions in regard to little children. It might not have impressed 
them that “of such was the kingdom of heaven” to be composed, 
and their apostolic duty to children might never have once seriously 
entered their thoughts. But especially in verse 14, unless children 
in age are intended, the argument becomes insignificant and point- 
less. For our Lord to say solemnly, as the summing up of a most 
thrilling discourse, that “it is not the will of God that one genuine 
adult disciple should perish,” would be trifling. But if he means 
the infant members of our race here, the declaration is in point, and 
a glorious republication of a doctrine dear to the heart of every 
FourtH Serigs, Vou. X1.—42 
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Hebrew. It was also in point to admonish them that the new king- 
dom he was about to set up embraced the substance and prototype 
of the Old Testament Church touching children. 

3. In verse 6, which we have suggested was a slight exception to 
the uniform use of pxpwr, little ones, in this discourse, our Lord 
still speaks of children proper, children, we may suppose, of the age 
of five to ten years, children old enough to form some notions of 
right and wrong; old enough to “believe in Christ.” And when we 
consider that faith is one of the very earliest growths of thé child’s 
mind, and that some knowledge of right and wrong, and of religious 
relation and duty, (to the instructed child,) appears quite as early 
as the above ages, and that these first germs of infantile piety, 
while they are easily crushed and blighted, are of unspeakable worth 
to the life and character in later years; and when also we consider 
that hundreds of witnesses may be summoned from the living, and 
from the records of the pious dead, whose faith in Christ dates back 
to the tender age of five or six to ten years, who, as Justin Martyr 
says of many in his day, “were discipled to Christ in their child- 
hood ;” when all these things are considered, I say, we offer no 
force to the sense of words nor the occasion and scope of our Lord’s 
discourse, nor to known facts in nature and in history, by under- 
standing the Saviour as speaking in the 6th verse of little children 
who first begin to learn the lessons of faith and the answer to prayer. 
Indeed, what else can he mean, when, with a “little child” in his 
arms, and children as the subject of his discourse, he says to the 
disciples, “Whoso shall offend éva tov jukpwy tovTwy Tw 
moTEevorvtwy ei¢ ue, ONE OF THESE LITTLE BELIEVERS IN ME, it 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck and 
that he were drowned in the depths of the sea.” Mark and Luke 
both relate this incident in our Lord’s history, and both keep an 
exclusive reference to children throughout. - Matthew, in this case, as 
is his custom, brings together more largely than the other evangelists 
the several parts of our Lord’s discourse, but never once breaks the 
unity of the subject, or takes his eye off from the “little children.” 

4. Finally, in verse 14, our Lord concludes his discourse in re- 
spect to little children, and by a very natural law of suggestion 
turns to a kindred subject—the mutual relation and duties of adult 
members of his kingdom. ‘This change of topic is marked by every 
natural indication of language. First, the adversative particle de, 
moreover, stands in its proper place, denoting a transition as well 
as continuation of thought—“ Moreover, I say unto you,” ete. 
Secondly, we meet no more with the recurrence of tacdiov, little 
child, or puxpwr, little ones—these are dropped from the discourse. 
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But, thirdly, we meet the appropriate title which is everywhere given 
to adult disciples, and to such only, the title adeAdoc, brother— 
“ Moreover, if thy BROTHER shall trespass against thee,” ete. And 
finally, the whole tenor of duties, cautions, encouragements, offenses, 
Church powers, and other statements of our Lord, show clearly that 
he is speaking to adults as such, just as he had been previously 
speaking of children as such. 

If, then, in Matt. xviii, 1-14, our Lord speaks throughout of little 
children, of whose age and capacity the one he held in his arms was 
a representative, (except in verse 6,) our next inquiry is, What 
@id he affirm of them? What did he say of them, from which we 
may gather information of their moral state? 

1. The fact that our Lord not only makes them the ground of 
comparison in setting forth the character of a true member of his 
kingdom, but presents them as models of the genuine spirit and 
qualities of discipleship, implies that children themselves are legiti- 
mate members of the kingdom of God. It is true that genuine 
disciples are elsewhere compared to “sheep,” to the “ branches” of 
a vine, to “salt,” to “light,” and to other objects. In every such 
comparison there is a quality of resemblance, though nothing that 
can imply moral quality or character. The nature of the case suf- 
ficiently determines, in any instance, whether a moral or only a 
natural principle is involved as either the proximate or primary 
ground of similitude. 

We have not space to dilate this argument, but we prefer to think 
with Neander, that “Christ could not have used those and similar 
expressions in commendation of what existed in children as an un- 
developed bud, if he had not recognized in them a divine impress, 
a glimmering knowledge of God.” 

2. But the gracious moral state of infants, their oneness with 
Christ, is necessarily implied in verse 5: ‘“ Whosoever, therefore, 
shall receive one such little child in my name, receiveth me.” 
Luke is still more explicit; he says: “ Whosoever shall receive 
Tovto To Tatdtov, THIS LITTLE CHILD IN MY NAME, receiveth me.” 
(Luke ix, 48.) Mark Says: “by tTWVY TOLOVTWY TALOLWY, ONE of such 
children.” Here, then, to receive a child in Christ’s name is an 
act of such religious import, and so pleasing to Christ, that it is 
accepted by Christ as if he himself were received. The act is 
rewarded as if done to Christ. The point here to be noticed is the 
identification of children, under the Gospél or redemptive economy, 
with Christ. If they were not “im Christ,” if they were not 
Christ’s, it would be impossible to receive them “ in his name,” 
according to the well known, and marked, and highly significant 
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import of that phrase. We cannot, in propriety of language, be 
said to receive a person in the name of another, unless he is the 
friend or representative of him in whose name we receive him. If 
children had been regarded by Christ as in the light of aliens to his 
kingdom, subjects of wrath, such as they are by nature and apart 
from grace, he could never have used such language as this. But 
all is plain when we consider them as redeemed beings, and by 
grace united to, and living in, the heart of Christ. 

3. In verse 10 we are cautioned against despising, that is, lightly 
esteeming, neglecting, these little ones. This caution is enforced by 
two arguments: Ist, “In heaven their angels [the angels of chib 
dren] do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
2d, “The Son of man is come to save that which is lost.” ‘The 
“Jost” here refers to the “little ones” in the preceding verse, as its 
grammatical and logical antecedent. The sequel, verse 14, as well 
as the closest connection of the discourse, proves this. We are not 
concerned here with the question whether the words ayyeAo: avtwr, 
their angels, mean the gurdian angels of children, or the departed 
souls of children, although the former is our opinion, and seems to 
be required by the argument of our Lord; for the apostles could 
not doubt that when the souls of children entered heaven they 
would behold the face of God; but they might doubt whether here, 
in their earthly state, God had such special care of them as to put 
them under charge of the highest order of angels. ‘The doctrine of 
Scripture is that angels are “ ministering spirits, sent forth to min- 
ister to those who shall be heirs of salvation.” (Heb. i, 14.) But in 
either construction of this remarkable verse the doctrine is the same 
as it regards the moral state of infants. Here is a divine care, a 
distinguished honor, a liberal grace extended to children; therefore 
let not men despise them. It was a religious despising that our 
Lord was speaking against—a thinking lightly of their spiritual 
wants, their spiritual claims, their spiritual relations and destiny. 
“The Son of man came to save that which was lost;” therefore 
think not lightly of their spiritual state and welfare. They are 
placed under the guardianship of the highest angels; therefore let 
not apostles and ministers despise or neglect them. 

4. In verse 14 our Lord says: “ Even so it is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven, that one of these little ones should per- 
ish.” The bearing of this passage on the duty of attending to the 
moral culture of children is obvious; but the point just here to be 
noticed is, that this passage in its connection directly affirms it to 
be the will of God to save children. They are in a state of salva- 
tion. It is the will of God to save them, and they have not yet 
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opposed that will. If the will of God, the redeeming love of Christ, 
had not yet, and was not intended to, put them in a state of favor 
with God; if all that God in Christ had done for them had not yet 
had the efficacy to redeem them from under the curse of the law, 
and place them in the favor of God; if still they were left in their 
native state of depravity, under its power, and had not been brought 
under the power of grace; if this were the case, we cannot see the 
propriety of the language used by Christ, nor can we see the rele- 
vancy of his cautioning and instructing the apostles to give the 
most special heed to the religious condition and wants of children, 
while God himself and the “Son of man,” who came to save the 
lost, had not given them the first quickening principle of life, nor 
brought them under the reign of the kingdom of grace. Such a sup- 
position contradicts the whole analogy of Bible doctrine respecting 
prevenient grace, no less than the argument of Christ in question. 

Ill. To all the foregoing we may add the ever-memorable and 
blessed declaration of our Lord, recorded in Matt. xix, 14: “ Suffer 
little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me: FOR OF SUCH 
Is THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” Here, also, the strong, demonstrat- 
ive TolovTwy, SUCH, finds its antecedent in ta mada, THE LITTLE 
CHILDREN, and the declaration is too literal, too direct and unequiv- 
ocal to admit of doubt as to its meaning, and too precious to become 
the subject of frivolous criticism. Children belong to the kingdom 
of God as legitimate heirs and subjects, and if so, according to 
the universal law of that kingdom, it is because they are made fit 
for it. And both the fitness and the consequent membership are 
the free gift and fruit of redeeming love. We can add nothing to 
the argument. 


SECTION III. 


What, then, is the doctrine of Scripture respecting the moral 
state of infants under the redemptive economy? We answer: 1. 
They are justified from the condemnation which fell upon our com- 
mon humanity by the sin of Adam. 2. They are made partakers 
of “the grace of God and the gift by grace, which hath abounded 
unto the many.” 3. They are made “righteous” through the 
obedience of Christ. 4. They are made inheritors of the “life” 
which is the fruit and end of justification; for the free gift 
came upon all to justification of life.’ (The antithesis must 
be kept in mind; Rom. v, 18, “justification of life,” stands opposed 
to “‘condemnation ;” and in verse 21, the reigning of sin, “ev Tw 
Oavatw, in, or to the death,” stands opposed to the reigning of 
grace through righteousness, “ etc Swnv awyriov, unto life eternal.”) 
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5. Children are members of the “kingdom of heaven.” 6. They 
are to be “received” in Christ’s name. 7. “It is not the will of 
God that one of them should perish.” 8. The Church is warned 
“not to despise them,’ as to their religious condition and claims, 
for they are the special objects of Divine love and care. Chil- 
dren, then, are reckoned unto Christ, not unto Adam; they are 
accounted redeemed and saved, not as left in their lost estate by 
nature. Grace, in their condition, triumphs over depravity and sin. 

Still the question recurs, “Are infants in a regenerate state?” 
‘This question, which we fear has come to be more technical than 
intelligible, more curious than edifying, we cannot avoid here. But 
the answer can by no means be given by a simple yea or nay, be- 
cause regeneration itself is a term which, in historic theology, has 
come to receive various significations. ‘he answer, then, depends 
upon the definition given to this word. In’the Church of England 
theology, where this subject is most thoroughly discussed, the sense 
in which children are regenerated has been abundantly difficult to 
settle and make plain. ‘The lowest sense that has been resorted to 
by divines of that Church, is the introducing of children by baptism 
into a new state as to covenant duties, privileges, and blessings. 
Thus Bishop Hopkins, of the 17th century, calls this kind of regen- 
eration “external and ecclesiastical.” Others hold to a spiritual 
regeneration at baptism; and others, that in baptism the promise 
of regeneration is only sealed, ratified, and made sure, to be actually 
conferred in infancy if the child die, to be reserved and bestowed 
only upon repentance and faith, if the child live. As to the moral 
state of infants prior to baptism that Church has no dogma, but 
allows a liberty of opinion. One view is thus represented by Dr. 
Some, of Cantbridge University, 1582. He says: “ All that die before 
baptism are not damned, because we are Christians before we are 
baptized. . . . The Church doth only mark those with this seal [of 
baptism] whom they either know, or at least do take, before the ad- 
ministration of baptism, to be God’s lambs or sheep. . . . Baptism 
is not the cause, but the seal of our conjunction with Almighty God.” 
Archbishop Usher, in 1653, allows that to “ elect infants,” baptized, 
dying in infancy, “the Holy Ghost doth as truly, and really, and 
actually apply the merits and blood of Christ in the justifying and 
sanctifying virtue unto the soul, asthe minister doth the water 
unto the body.” Yet, as to those who live, he says: “It is hard to 
affirm (as some do) that every elect infant doth ordinarily, before or in 
baptism, receive initial regeneration, and the seed of faith and grace.”’ 

Luther taught, in his Service for Infant Baptism, 1524, a spiritual 
regeneration “by water and the Holy Ghost,” and this is the con- 
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struction which Dr. Waterland earnestly contends for, as the doctrine 
of the Liturgy and Homilies of the Church of England. But really, 
on this subject, historical theology is no guide. We must go direct 
to Revelation; there all is clear; but the stream of Church history 
has become turbid with the minglings of human invention. That 
children are in a state of grace, in favor with God,through the atone- 
ment, is incontestibly taught in Scripture. That the fruit of the 
atonement as conveyed to them is not a mere negative justification, 
not a mere acquittal from liability to punishment, but a positive and 
moral good, a principle of spiritual life, is equally clear. This is 
not the fruit of baptism, nor conjoined with baptism by any order 
of God, as the Church of England authors have erroneously assumed, 
but it is of the direct grace of God in Christ. It is prior to bap- 
tism, and the moral ground of fitness on which the baptism of children 
rests. And this grace, emanating directly from Christ to the infant, 
is not conditioned upon its dying in infancy—this is a mere invention 
of theologians—-but comes to all without distinction who are involved 
in the consequences of the sin of Adam. 

A fruitful source of misunderstanding on this point lies in the 
confused ideas respecting spiritual regeneration itself. Regeneration 
is /ife—the life of God in human nature. It is a quickening of our 


nature by the Holy Spirit, whereby we are brought into favor and 
sympathy with God, and made susceptible of the fruits, the exercises, 
and enjoyments of holy obedience. Now this /ife is the direct im- 
partation of the Holy Spirit, as the gift of Christ. In adults it is 
conditioned on repentance and faith, and is effected through the 
instrumentality of the “word of God.” “Of his own will BEGAT 


” 


he us, WITH THE WORD OF TRUTH.” (James i, 18.) “ BORN AGAIN, 
says Peter, “BY THE WORD OF Gob.” (1 Pet. i, 23.) Here is a cir- 
cumstantiality of the new birth which belongs to adults. With them, 
also, it is preceded by “the putting off the body of the sins of the 
flesh.” (Eph. iv, 22; Col. ii, 11, and iii, 9; 1 Pet. ii, 9.) But does 
all this prove that in infants there cannot and does not exist a prin- 
ciple of divine life, a seminal regeneration, graciously imparted, or 
begotten, of the same quality or nature, and from the same efficient 
source of life as that in adults? differing, indeed, in extent and force, 
and in the circumstances and conditions of bestowment, but not in 
essence, quality, or efficacy. The “justification of life,’ which has 
come to them, implies this. The word ¢w, life, in this connection, 
we repeat it, is too marked in its usage to be understood in a merely 
legal sense. It denotes a moral effect produced in our nature, a 
quickening of the same. ‘Thus says John: “In him was life, and 
this life was the light of men. That was the true light which 
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enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” (John i, 4, 9.) 
This “light” is called “to @we tye Swyc, the light of the life.” 
(John viii, 12.) In chap. i, 9, the participial form of the verb (epyouevor) 
properly suggests the date of this impartation of the “ light of life ”"— 
it enlighteneth every man “ COMING into the world,” or more properly, 
“WHEN HE COMETH into the world.” ‘The idea of time is fairly 
marked. ‘They are the subjects of this “ enlightenment,” “ when [as 
soon as] they come into the world.” It is not a mere intellectual 
teaching that is meant. ‘The word dwridw, “to illuminate,” is of 
very marked significance in the New Testament. It is tantamount 
to regeneration or the new life. Mark the sense of the word in 
Heb. vi, 4: “Those who were once enlightened ;” and in chap. x, 

“Call to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were 
illuminated, ye endured a great fight of affliction.” So the early 
Christians were called “the illuminated.” See also the figurative 
use of the noun we, /ight, in such passages as Acts xxvi, 18: “To 
turn them from darkness to light ;” Rom. ii, 19: “A light of them 
which are in darkness ;” Eph. y, 8 ; “Walk as children of light ;” 
1 Thess. v, 5: “ Ye are all the children of light,” ete. This “light 
of life,” this “ illumination,” which places the soul above its natural 
state, and in contrast with simple nature, sas at the origin of 

natural life. 

With this view accord the sentiments of the old Protestant divines. 
‘Infants,’ says Bishop Beveridge, “have the seeds of repentance 
and faith in them, which may afterward grow up to perfection.” 

Bishop Davenant, 1639, says : 

“ The justification, regeneration, and adoption of little children baptized, 
confers on them a state of salvation ACCORDING TO THE CONDITION OF 
LITTLE CHILDREN.” 

And again : 

“ From these things any one may see that infants, by baptism, are indeed 
placed in a state of salvation, but only relatively to that age and condition of 
little children.” 

Mr. Goode says: 

“Though the early divines of the Protestant Churches did not generally 
adopt precisely his [ Luther’s] view, and express themselves as if they con- 
sidered an infant capable of the acts of faith, (which Luther seems to have 
held,) they did speak of an infant as capable of the SEED or PRINCIPLE, or 
INCIPIENT STAGE of faith.” 

He further states 


“ That, as in the natural birth there was life previously, so in the spiritual 
new birth, life—a living principle of faith—must have been implanted, to make 
the birth by baptism effectual to the production of a being spiritually alive.” 


The only error of the old divines on this point was in connecting 
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this element of spiritual life with baptism, whereas it is the direct 
gift of Christ by his Spirit without reference to baptism. 

We are fully aware of the difficulty of reasoning, or of using anal- 
ogies in a subject which, like this, loses itself in inscrutable 
mysteries of psychology, and hence we venture only to the extent 
of what we deem the beaten path of exegesis. We offer no dogma 
beyond these simple truths: 1. That children are in a state of sal- 
vation through the atonement; 2. That the effect of redeeming love 
to them is direct, and not dependent upon any outward ordinance ; 
3. That it is not merely legal and negative, but, being expressed in 
such words as justification, justification of life, righteousness, 
illumination, membership in the kingdom of heaven, there must also 
be a moral effect wrought upon them. The extent, manner, and 
nature of this moral effect we are not called upon to assert, are not 
able to explain, cannot explain it even in adults; but we hold that it 
has the efficacy to restore children to the favor and kingdom of God. 
They belong to the spiritual family of God. We see no absurdity 
in holding that the incipient stage of spiritual life exists in them, 
that they are begotten of the Spirit unto a life of holiness. The 
word denoting the new birth, (yevvaw, John, iii, 3,) denotes, in its 
literal sense, every stage and degree of life, from its first evolyment, 
the first quickening of existence, to the literal birth; and why not 
in spiritual life? An acorn has in it the life of the oak, but not in 
the same expansion and force. Yet it is the principle of real vege- 
table life, and it is of the species of oak-life, otherwise it could never 
become an oak. “The kingdom of heaven is as a grain of mustard 
seed, which is, indeed, the smallest of seeds, but when it is grown it 
becomes the greatest of herbs.” ‘I'he natural child has the natural 
life of a man, but that life as yet performs not the functions, has not 
the force of adult age. So it has reason and conscience, but not in 
exercise. The manifestations of these belong to another period ; 
their existence is the endowment of human being. Why may not 
children be subjects of grace, and of the principle of spiritual life, 
while yet in an unconscious or nondeveloped age? If children who 
die can be regenerated, children who live can be equally so. ‘The 
words of Christ are direct and unequivocal. “Except ti¢, any one 
be born again HE CANNOT SEE THE KINGDOM OF GoD.” “Suffer the 
little children, and forbid them not, to come to me: FOR OF SUCH IS 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 

We have traversed only a part of the general argument. The 
question of their gracious state, as the direct gift of Christ through the 
Spirit, being settled, the way is open to consider their ecclesiastical 
relations as defined in Scripture, and the duty of the Church to them. 
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Art. IX—RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Protestant Churches. — The 
meeting of the CoNVOCATION OF CANTER- 
puky has been more exciting than usual. 
The Bishop of Oxford introduced his 
recommendations for an increase of the 
missionary episcopate. The project -was 
warmly entertained by the Lower House. 
It was agreed to appoint a joint commit- 
tee of both houses to prepare drafts of 
such occasional services as might. seem 
needful, and to report those drafts to Con- 
vocation, The Lower House petitioned 
the House of Lords to procure the amend- 
ment of the new marriage law, and ex- 
pressing the opinion “that when changes 
in the law are proposed which would affect 
the articles or canons of the Church, or 
the duties required of the clergy, it is 
desirable that the advice of the clergy in 
before the 
The same 


convocation should be sought 
enactment of such changes.” 
House also petitioned Parliament against 
all change in the collection of church 
rates. The 7'imes, in an article on the 
meeting, draws attention to the fact of 
the Lower House of Convocation, 
proceedings it condemns, being in no man- 
ner representative of the Church, since 
not only is the whole arch-diocese of York 
excluded, and all lay representation want- 
ing, but the delegates are elected by a 
comparatively small section of the whole 
clergy—the legally recognized parish in- 
cumbents. At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the WesLeYAN CoNFERENCE, it was 
reported that during the year 161 erections 
or enlargements have been completed, 115 


whose 


chapels, 25 organs, and 21 schools, at a cost 
of £73,449, and that, altogether, £172,788 
have been expended on connectional prop- 
erty. Also the Primitive Mernopist 
Connection, whose fortieth Annual Con- 
ference met on June Ist in Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, and the Mernoptstr New Connec- 
TION, Whose Annual Conference met in Man- 
chester on June 13, are, according to the 
official reports, in a flourishing condition. 
In the former the increase of members was 
found to be 7,647, that of chapels 72: in 
the latter there had been an increase of 
1,845 members, with a great number of 
candidates, and the Syecial Committee on 
Missions recommended the establishment 
at once of a mission to China. Two of the 
PRESBYTERIAN CuurcuHes of Scotland dis- 


cussed at their annual meetings the ques- 
tion of lay preaching. In the General 
Assembly of the Established Church it 
was resolved to admit lay preachers to 
speak in churches on special occasions, 
the minister presiding in the pulpit. The 
petition of the parishioners of Kildalton 
against the settlement of a pastor, pre- 
sented by the patron, was granted, and the 
parish declared vacant. A long discussion 
also took place upon'the subject of the 
alleged innovations in public worship by 
Dr. Lee: that is, the using of a printed 
form of prayer drawn up by himself, and 
the practice adopted by the congregation 
of standing at the singing, and of kneel- 
ing at prayer. A motion was carried, by 
a majority of 140 to 110, forbidding the 
use, by the minister, either of any manu- 
script or printed document in prayer, but 
leaving the question of the attitude to be 
adopted by the people unresolved on. In 
the General Assembly of the Free Church, 
of which Principal Cunningham was mod- 
erator, the most intere sting event was the 
public reception by the Assembly of Mr, 
Brownlow North as an evangelist to be 
cordially welcomed to all the pulpits of 
the Church, The General Funds of the , 
Church (I. Sustentation Fund; Il. Build- 
ing Fund; ILL. Congregational Fund; IV. 
Missions and Education; V. Miscellane- 
ous) are all in a flourishing condition, the 
aggregate amount collected for the year 
being £348,000, The report on Foreign 
Missions, however, regretted that still 247 
congregations are without an association 
for supporting the missions. At the an- 
nual meeting of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, commenced in Edinburgh May 9, 
an overture from the Aberdeen Presbytery, 
recommending a more vigorous and sys- 
tematic superintendence of the whole 
Church, was The proposal 
was, that leading ministers of the Church 
should visit, two by two, the several con- 
gregations, to see how their brethren were, 
to refresh and stimulate them as Chris- 
tians, to endeavor to strengthen them in 
the faith, and report to the next meeting 
of the Synod what appears to them to be 
the present state of the Church, and par- 
ticularly its difficulties and wants. Al- 
though it was objected to this plan that 
it would ultimately lead to a form of gov- 
ernment totally different from the one 


discussed. 
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they as a Church professed to hold, the 
motion was agreed to and a committee 
appointed accordingly. At the annual 
meeting of the CongreGaTIoNAL Union of 
England and Wales, (May 10,) and of the 
Baptist Unron, (April 22,) resolutions 
were adopted to take measures in order 
to prevent, if possible, a renewal of the 
patent right of printing the Bible in 
England, enjoyed by the queen’s print- 
ers, which right expires in the early part 
of next year, Tue Missions ro Inpra 
seem to have entered upon a new stage 
of their history, if we may judge by the 
amount of special contributions announced 
on their behalf. They were the subject 
of chief interest at the various religious 
anniversaries. In Edinburgh and Glasgow 
large and influential meetings have been 
held on the subject of Bible Education in 
India, and these are expected to be fol- 
lowed by many others in different parts 
of the country. Sir John Lawrence, the 
eager promoter of Bible education in In- 
dia, was presented on June 24 with a me- 
morial, signed by a number of archbish- 
ops, bishops, members of both houses of 
Parliament, etc., (in all by 7,000 persons,) 
congratulating him upon the success of his 
government in the Punjab. A remarkable 
Re.icious Revivat has commenced in the 
north of Ireland, and already spread over 
several of the largest counties of Ulster. 
The movement has spread through all 
classes of society, and all evangelical 
churches, and also a number of Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians, have been af- 
fected by it. It is the general opinion of 
the Churches that nothing at all approach- 
ing to it, in absorbing interest, has ever 
before been witnessed in the country, 


The Roman Catholic Church.— 
A point of some religious interest in the 
last elections was the support given by 
CARDINAL WISEMAN AND THE CATHOLIC 
party, both in England and Ireland, to 
the administration of Lord Derby. The 
motives are not clearly indicated. Grati- 
tude for the extension of the Catholic 
chaplaincies in the army, and the conse- 
quent hope of future favors, have been 
mentioned by some of the defenders of 
the movement. Another reason is that 
the Catholics of England, as of every 
other country, feel more sympathy with 
the principles of the conservative than 
with those of the progressive parties. 


GERMANY, PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA. 
The Protestant Churches.— The 
CONFERENCE OF GERMAN CHURCH Gov- 
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ERNMENTS met at Eisenach on June 30, and 
was attended by representatives of twenty- 
two states, a lesser number than was rep- 
resented at the last Conference in 1857. 
It was unanimously resolved to recom- 
mend to the government that in the for- 
mula of Common Prayer used on Sundays, 
not only a supplication for the particular 
state, but also for the entire German fa- 
therland, be inserted. The protection of 
the secresy of confession on the part of 
the state, the preparation of the statistics 
of the German Churches, and provisions 
for the spiritual wants of the Germans 
residing in, or emigrating to foreign coun- 
tries, were other points discussed and rec- 
ommended. ‘Tue Cuurcu Dier, and the 
Congress for Home Missions connected 
with it, will not meet this year. ‘The res- 
ignation of Mr. Von Bethman Hollweg, the 
president, on accepting office in the Prus- 
sian government, gave the vice-president, 
Professor Stahl, additional influence; and 
it was feared that the demand of the lat- 
ter, that the Diet should review the recent 
act on civil marriages in Prussia and other 
disputed questions, would give rise to more 
than common disturbances. ‘The general 
supposition is, that the Diet in its present 
form will meet no more; for the estrange- 
ment between the Lutheran and the evan- 
gelical parties is continually increasing. 
Both display a great activity; the num- 
ber of their conferences and associations, 
as well as the number of attendants at 
almost each one of their meetings, is con- 
stantly growing. Where they still are 
associated—as, for example, in the Pas- 
toral Conferences of Berlin—the Luther- 
ans are usually in the ascendancy. At 
the late meeting of the Centra Eccie- 
stasTIcAL Association of the Prussian 
province of Saxony at Gnadau, which be- 
longs now among the most influential 
Lutheran meetings of Germany, even 
Tholuck, who until now has been consid- 
ered one of the pillars of the Evangelical 
party, felt called on to declare that he 
had of late years altered his views, and 
learned the necessity of adhering closer 
to the Lutheran Church. He deprecated 
the fundamental principle of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, that the different branches 
of the Christian Church have equal rights ; 
and though he has not yet arrived at that 
point which protests against admitting 
Lutherans and Reformed to the same 
communion table, he is evidently hasten- 
ing toward it. Among the other Eccuz- 
SIASTICAL ASSEMBLIES OF THE LUTHERAN 
party, the Lutheran Pastoral Conference 
held at Hanover, and the meeting of 
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Lutheran associations of Prussia at Witten- 
berg, were prominent, The former dis- 
cussed the conditions on which a Lutheran 
Church can be recognized by others as 
orthodox ; the latter elected a deputation 
to thank Professor Hengstenberg for his 
bold opposition to the religious liberty of 
Dissidents, and to the introduction of 
civil marriage, and Prof. Stahl for his last 
work on the Lutheran Church and the 
Union. The party has recently lost two 
influential members, Dr. Sander, director 
of the theological seminary at Wittenberg, 
and Dr. Sartorius, superintendent-general 
at Koenigsberg. The former was considered 
one of the most earnest preachers in all 
Germany, and often compared to the proph- 
ets of Israel in olden times; the latter was 
foremost among the theological writers of 
the party. The interest in Forrran Mis- 
s1ONS is increasing in every part of Ger- 
many. All the eight missionary societies 
of Germany (1, Moravians; 2, Basel Soci- 
ety; 3, Rhenish Missions; 4, Berlin Soci- 
ety ; 5, Gossner’s Society ; 6, North German 
Missionary Society; 7, Leipsic Lutheran 
Society ; 8, Hermannsburg Missionary So- 
ciety) are growing. The income of the 
Leipsic Society is now ten times as great 
as it was twenty years ago; this year it 
amounted to 52,000 thalers, and the mis- 
sionary seminary at Leipsic contained 
twelve pupils, among whom were five 
Swedes. In the Duchy of Holstein it is 
proposed to celebrate in future a solemn 
missionary festival in every congregation, 
aud to take up on that occasion a collec- 
tion. THe Free ConereGations and Ger- 
man Catholics, who rejoice at the greater 
toleration granted to them in Prussia, held 
on June 16th a council in Gotha. The 
number of these congregations amounts 
at present to about 100, as more than 200 
have succumbed to the repressive meas- 
ures adopted against them in almost all 
the German states since 1850, The coun- 
cil was presided over by Uhlich, adopted a 
new constitution, and elected a presiding 
committee, consisting of five members, 
among whom are Uhlich, of Magdeburg, 
and Balzer, of Nordhausen, 

There is hope that some of the griev- 
ances of the Prorestanr CHURCH OF 
Ausrria will be at length redressed. 
Important decrees are said to have been 
signed by the emperor while in Italy. 
During the present year a beginning has 
also been made with the establishment 
of free religious associations, the first 
general assembly of the first religious 
association of Austria having been held 
in March at Pesth. 
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The Roman Catholic Church.— 
The most important event in the history 
of the Catholic Church during the last 
months is the CONCLUSION OF A CON- 
CORDAT WITH BapEN. It has not yet been 
officially published, but it is generally 
understood that most of the demands of 
the Archbishop of Freiburg and of the 
Pope have been granted, and that, in par- 
ticular, the Catholic Supreme Ecclesias- 
tical Council, a board of state officers 
charged with guarding the rights of the 
state in questions of mixed (ecclesiastical 
and political) nature, will be abolished. 
All those Catholics who had been excom- 
municated during the late conflict for 
siding with the State against the Church, 
have been restored to the former posi- 
tion in the Church, nothing having been 
required of them to this end but a peti- 
tion to the Pope for a release from the 
censures of the Church, Tur Roman 
Caruo.ics or Prussra are, on the whole, 
well pleased with the present ministry, 
especially because it has advanced a num- 
ber of leading men in the Catholic party 
to influential posts. On the other hand, 
they have, however, taken great offense at 
the prohibition issued against the preach- 
ing of the Jesuits at Thorn, upon the re- 
quest of the town-councils, which feared 
disturbances from the appearance of the 
Jesuits in their midst. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The Protestant Churches.— The 
Second EvaNGELICAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
RerormED Cxuurcues of Switzerland was 
held in June at Zurich. The question 
put by the first Conference (see M. Q, 
Rey., 1858, p. 636) to the cantonal Church 
governments, whether in future Good Fri- 
day was to be observed as a holy day, has 
been answered by all, except that of Gla- 
rus, in the affirmative. Among the ques- 
tions discussed at this second Conference 
was the form of worship for troops in the 
field, with a liturgy and pastoral instruc- 
tion for military chaplains. The Con- 
sistory of Zurich was charged to prepare 
a liturgy on the basis of that of Berne, 
and the Consistory of Geneva to prepare 
a translation for French Switzerland. A 
committee of three was also appointed to 
collect materials for a small volume of 
hymns for the use of soldiers. Finally, 
the Conference resolved upon a version 
of the Scriptures for common use in Ger- 
man Switzerland, on the basis of that of 
Luther. In the Canton de Vaud, rEexic- 
10us LiBERTY has been asserted for the 
first time, after a struggle of thirty-five 
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years, by the legislature of the canton. 
The decree of June 7, 1849, “ interdicting 
all religious meetings not acknowledged 
by the constitution of the state or au- 
thorized by law,” (that is to say, inter- 
dicting all meetings of dissenters,) has 
been simply repealed. The only condi- 
tions to be henceforth observed are, an 
indication of the place of meeting, with 
free access for the police as well as the 
public. At the same time when, and in 
the same town (Lausanne) where this 
important decree was passed, THE FREE 
Evanceticat Cuurcu of the Canton of 
Vaud held its fourteenth annual synod, 
(from May 17 to May 20,) which was 
attended by representatives of the free 
Churches in three other Swiss cantons, 
(Berne, Geneva, and Neufchatel,) of those 
in France, Scotland, and Sardinia. The 
proceedings showed that this Church, and 
with it the principle of the independence 
of the Church upon the state, are making 
progress in Switzerland. Tue Rarion- 
auistic Parry of the Reformed State 
Churches has established a central organ, 
which, under the title Zeitstimmen der Re- 
formirten Kirche der Schweiz, is published 
once every fortnight by Rev. H. Lang, a 
minister of the canton of S. Gallen. 


The Roman Catholic Church.— 
A LONG-EXPECTED RESOLUTION, concern- 
ing the Catholic Church of Switzerland, 
has at length been passed by one branch 
of the Federal Assembly, the national 
council, on July 15, With seventy-six 
votes against sixteen, the jurisdiction of 
the Lombardian bishops of Milan and 
Como, in the cantons of Tessin and Gri- 
sons, was abolished, and the principle 
established that in future every foreign 
Episcopal jurisdiction in Switzerland will 
be unlawful. The resolution was opposed 
by the Catholic party and a few Protestant 
Conservatives, on the ground that the 
Federal Assembly had not authority in 
this question, it being of an ecclesiastical 
nature. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

The Protestant Churches.—It is 
reported from SwEDEN that extensive 
religious movements are still going on 
among the people; that, in particular, in 
the island of Gothland, in the Baltic, a 
revival has extended with great power 
from one end of the island to the other, 
and the distribution of tracts is carried on 
with great zeal. According to a letter 
of the Swedish Branch of the Evangelical 
Association, the main impulse for these 
movements comes from two missionary 
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societies, the one called the Futherland’s 
Society, and the other the Missionary Soci- 
ety of Stockholm, The former belongs to 
the Lutheran Church, has at its command 
very ample material resources, and has ex- 
tended its operations over the whole coun- 
try ; while the latter adheres to the princi- 
ples of the Evangelical Alliance, and admits 
evangelical Christians of all denominations 
as members. But also the spirit of perse- 
cution still continues in the State Church, 
and has demanded many new victims. 
In tHE LurHeran Cuurcu or Norway a 
conflict has arisen between the clergy and 
the government on the question of the re- 
marrying of divorced persons. The clergy 
state that they find only one reason in 
the Scriptures, adultery, that will dis- 
solve the otherwise indissoluble tie of mar- 
riage, though they are willing to defer so far 
to the weighty authority of Luther as to 
admit also malicious desertion as a valid 
ground of separation, They pray that the 
state law may be conformed to these views 
of the Lutheran Church. The king has 
appointed a committee, presided over by 
the Bishop of Christiania, to investigate 
this matter as well as several other import- 
ant points concerning the State Church, 
The participation of Scandinavia in the 
FOREIGN Missions of Protestantism is 
likely to be promoted by the establish- 
ment of a foreign missionary seminary, 
which has been recently opened at Ber- 
gen, Norway, and has at present room 
for twelve pupils. THe Free Aposroric 
CuristiAN Cuurcu, founded in 1856 by 
Pastor Lammers, continues to make prog- 
ress in all parts of Norway. Secessions 
from the State Church to it are reported 
every month, while hardly one instance 
is mentioned in which a member of the 
Free Church has returned to the State 
Church. Lammers has also established 
a paper called Meddelelser. 


The Roman Catholic Church.— 
The Roman Catholics of Scandinavia must 
have great confidence in the periodical 
press, for they have already established a 
SECOND CATHOLIC PAPER. The first was 
established several years ago at Copenha- 
gen under the name, Scandigavian Church 
Gazette. It is published weekly, and has 
for several years given to its reader a 
Catholic book as premium: in 1857, Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s Fabiola; in 1858, Fran- 
cis de Sales’s Philothea, The title of 
the new paper, which is to be published 
once a month at Bergen, in Norway, 
is Catholic Intelligencer, (Katholsk Intelli- 
gensblad.) 
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FRANCE. 

The Protestant Churches.— The 
number of the May ANNIVERSARIES of 
Protestant France has doubled within the 
last few years, and amounted this year to 
twenty-two. M. Guizot presided at the 
meeting of the Protestant Bible Society, 
and took advantage of the occasion to 
give utterance to many excellent princi- 
ples upon religious liberty. The Tract 
Society has this year departed from its 
usual course, and has published not only 
tracts, but books, under the name of “ La 
Bibliotheque des. Familles.” It intends to 
publish some valuable works, for which 
France will be indebted to England, as it 
is an English society which has furnished 
the means for this undertaking. A par- 
ticular interest is taken in France in the 
Missionary Society, which during the last 
year has been still increased by the recent 
calamities and disasters which the tribes 
evangelized by the French Protestant 
missionaries in the south of Africa have 
experienced, ‘To the usual May meetings 
this year, one was added of uncommon 
importance, the TERCENTENARY OF THE 
Frencu REFORMATION; or, more particu 
larly, of the days (May 26, 27, 28, 1559) 
when delegates of the few Protestant 
Churches existing in France met for the 
first time in a Synod, and constituted that 
Church of heroes and martyrs which for 
nearly two hundred and thirty years was 
a Church under the and which 
gave to France men like Calvin, Beza, 
Coligny, Claude, Basnage, and Jurien. 
The congregations have seen in this cele- 
bration the means of reviving glorious 
memories. Great crowds assembled in 
the churches, and even in the open air 
when the churches were too small. Thus 
at Nismes the fete was celebrated in a 
vast plain, where formerly the assemblies 
were held in the waste country. There 
were present 25,000 auditors. 
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The Roman Catholic Church. 
The receipts of the Socrery FoR THE 
PropaGATioN OF THE Farrn, the great 
Roman Catholic missionary society, which 
has its center in France, have been larger 
for 1858 than for any preceding year, ex- 
ceeding those of 1857 by 2,500,000 francs 
and amounting in all to 6,684,567 franes. 
This extraordinary increase is especially 
ascribed to the circular of the Pope on 
ggeasion of the jubilee, which made a con- 
tribution to the funds of the society one 
of the conditions for gaining the indulg- 
ences of the jubilee. The contribu‘ions 
of France have risen from 2,582,514 fr. (in 
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1857) to 4,063,000 fr. Of the Annals of 
the Propagation of the Faith, 204,950 cop- 
ies are at present printed, namely, 127,700 
copies in French, and 77,250 copies in 
English, German, Flemish, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, Dutch, Polish, A com- 
parison of the above figures with the cor- 
responding statistics of Protestant coun- 
tries and societies would show, that among 
all the Roman Catholic countries, only 
France rivals the missionary zeal of the 
Protestant Churches, though even she re- 
mains far behind England and America; 
and that all the other Roman Catholic coun- 
tries of the world together contribute no 
more than one half of what France con- 
tributes, although the Catholic population 
of France (34,000,000) is no more than 
about one-fifth of the Catholic popula- 
tion of the world, which is estimated at 
170,000,000, The war between France 
and Austria created for a time a marked 
ESTRANGEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE CuurcH. The bishops, 
in compliance with the request of the 
government, have prescribed prayers for 
the emperor and the victory of the French 
arms, and have chanted Te Deum for every 
successive victory; but they have at the 
time not concealed their almost 
unanimous opposition to the war, Nearly 
every single episcopal circular regarded 
it necessary, to calm the apprehensions 
entertained concerning the fate of the 
Papal power. The name of Austria was 
not mentioned in any, no sympathy ex- 
pressed with the national cause of Italy, 
and no mention whatever made of the 
allies of France, while during the Crimean 
war most of the bishops implored the Di- 
vine aid for the success of the “allied” 
arms. A number of leading Catholic pa- 
pers, among them the Univers, received an 
* official ” warning, on account of articles 
considered hostile to the policy of the gov- 
ernment. But few members of the clergy 
expressed an open sympathy with the ob- 
ject of the war; and among the Catholic 
celebrities of France, Father Lacordaire, 
who wrote a bold and enthusiastic letter 
in favor of the liberation of Italy, stood 
almost alone. 


same 


ITALY. 

The Protestant Churches.—Bright 
prospects for the progress or ProvEst- 
ANTISM have been again opened by the 
recent war. The success of the political 
revolution has been everywhere followed 
by the proclamation of full religious lib- 
erty for every Italian. The leading men 
in Lombardy, in Tuscany, and the other 
states of Central Italy, have not only 
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shown themselves opposed to the Church 
of Rome, but also in many instances fa- 
vorable to the positive tenets of Protest- 
ant Christianity. Great efforts have been 
made by various Protestant bodies to im- 
prove this opportunity. Foreign ageneies 
have been busy for the dissemination of 
the Scriptures. The Waldensian Church, 
as was to be expected, has been foremost 
in this work, By direction of the Synod, 
the Rev. Mr. Malan, late moderator, has 
been sent to Florence, to recommence there 
the work from which he was rudely driven 
in 1851. He has preached in the Swiss 
Church of Florence to large audiences in 
Italian. THe WAzDENSIAN SynoD met at 
La Tour on May 17, and brought its 
deliberation to a conclusion on May 21. 
It learned with gratification that since 
last meeting much progress had been 
made in the establishment of Sabbath 
schools, so that now there was scarcely a 
parish without one. It was also reported 
that the reunions for prayer had increased 
considerably during the same period. The 
Ladies’ Institute has so increased in the 
number of pupils, that it has become abso- 
lutely necessary to procure a larger build- 
ing. Rev. Mr, Pendleton, the British chap- 
lain at Montevideo, appeared before the 
Synod, to give some details concerning a 
colony of Waldenses who went out there 
about three years ago, whom by his influ- 
ence he not only saved from massacre, but 
secured in the right of full religious tolera- 
tion. He asked the Synod to send out a 
pastor and a schoolmaster to the colony, 
promising, if they agreed to do so, that 
he would raise £3,000 as an endowment, 
The Synod gladly agreed. 


The Roman Catholic Church.— 
The war for the liberation of Northern 
Italy from the Austrian rule has almost 
assumed the character of a religious war 
of a large portion of Italy against THE 
ParaL power. Where the Liberal party 
has been successful, the Jesuits have been 
compelled to flee. In the Legation a large 
majority of the people have declared a de- 
sire to be separated from the Papal states. 
At Milan a large crowd of people has 
burned the Pope in effigy. At Turin the 
leading Catholic daily of Italy, the Armo- 
nia, has been suppressed. The Sardinian 
government has therefore been again de- 
nounced by the Pope as the enemy of the 
Catholic Church. The more surprising it is 
that so large anumber of the lower clergy, 
especially in Lombardy, have declared 
their sympathy with the national cause 
and the overthrow of the Austrian rule. 
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RUSSIA. 

The Greek Church.—Tue sects or 
Russta seem to be the most thriving 
among all the branches of the Greek 
Church. The best informed writers unan- 
imously maintain that they are spreading 
more rapidly than ever before. They now 
have bishops, the first of whom was or- 
dained by the Greek bishops of Austria, 
and can therefore take the form of a 
Church as well as the State Church. The 
deliberations of a commission established 
at St. Petersburgh to combat their pro- 
gress have had no result, and the govern: 
ment has resolved to make concessions to 
them. A recent decree, while again pro- 
hibiting the bishops and priests ordained 
by foreigners from entering Russia, de- 
mands that the bishops and priests of the 
Rascolnics (Separatists) be ordained by 
the bishops of the State Church. This, 
however, has given great offense to the 
latter, who have protested against the in- 
tentions of the government. The Holy 
Synod of St. Petersburgh is said to have 
been the scene of passionate discussions, 
and the confessor of the emperor, Baja- 
noff, who wished to attempt a mediation 
in favor of the government, to have been 
threatened with excommunication by the 
Metropolite of St. Petersburgh. Another 
sign of a progressive movement is men- 
tioned from tHE Srare Cuurcn, The 
Russian clergy begin to attach more im- 
portance to preaching. The movement is 
said to have been inaugurated by the 
chief clergyman of the cathedral of Pe- 
ter and Paul at Petersburgh, Polyssadoff, 
who, on his return from an eleven years’ 
sojourn in foreign countries, commenced 
to preach regularly. It is expected to be 
the more rapid as recently another great 
obstacle to the development of pulpit elo- 
quence has been removed, the Metropolite 
of Petersburgh having abolished in his dio- 
cese the censorship of sermons, which re- 
quired all clergymen to submit their seré 
mons, before they were preached, to the 
examination of the protopopes, (deans,) 
who, in turn, had to present their ser- 
mons, for the same purpose, to the 
bishops. 

The government has for some time made 
endeavors to establish ComMmuNITIES oF 
Greek Sisters or Mercy. Recently the 
Grand-Duchess Helen has requested the 
superior of the Catholic Sisters of Mercy 
at Berlin, Prussia, to admit a number of 
Russian novices belonging to the Greek 
Church, in order to educate them for 
their destination. The superior is said 
to have complied with this wish. 
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Art. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES. 


l.—American Quarterly Reviews. 


I. Toe THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY JoURNAL, July, 1859.—1. Dr. Harris’s Theory 
of the Conversion of the World: 2. Notes‘on Scripture—Matthew xx—xxii: 
3. Regeneration—Its Author, its Instrument, and its Fruits and Evidences: 
4, Exposition of Acts vi and vii: 5. The Facts of Geology consistent with the 
Revealed History of Creation: 6. Dr. Sprague’s Annals of the American Epis 
copal Pulpit: 7. A Designation and Exposition of the Figures of Isaiah, chap- 
ters xliv and xlv. 

Il. Tue AmericAN QuarTerRty Cuurncn Review, AND EccriestasticaL REGISTER, 
July, 1859.—l. The Present State and Hopes of Christianity: 2. Hickok’s 
Rational Cosmology: 3. Carey’s Translation of the Book of Job: 4. President 
Hopkins’s Discourse and the Church: 5. The New Tune Book: 6. The Rev. 
Bird Wilson, D.D.: 7. Dr. Stevens’s First Chapter. 


IIL. Tue SourHern PrespyTerian Review, July, 1859,—1. First Pastoral Letter 
of the Synod of the Carolinas: 2. The Lecture System—Its Influence upon 
Young Men: 3. The Distinctions in the Godhead Personal, and not Nominal: 
4, The Principles of a Liberal Education: 5. The Hypostatical Union: 6, The 
Religious Instruction of our Colored Population. 


IV. Brownson’s QuartTeRLY Review, July, 1859.—1. The Church and the Revo- 
lution: 2. Public and Parochial Schools: 3. Complete Works of Gerald Grif- 
fin: 4. Lamennais and Gregory XVI.: 5. Napoleonic Ideas. 


V. Tue Curistian Review, July, 1859.—1. Language as a Means of Classifying 
Man: 2. The Old Testament in the Discourses of Jesus: 3. Bryant’s Poems: 
4, Internal Evidences that the Bible is the Word of God: 5. Nineveh—the 
Historians and the Monuments: 6. Ancient India. 


VI. Tue Sournern Baptist Review, April—June, 1859.—1. Glorification: 2. Text 
Rescued from Universalism: 3. Notes on the Revelation: 4. The Spirits in 
Prison: 5. The Church Universal: 6. Review of “John the Baptist,” alias 
“Von Rhoden:” 7. Rights of Laymen. 


VIL. UNIvERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GENERAL Revixw, July, 1859.—1. Latimer and 
the English Reformation: 2. Bacon and Christianity: 3. The Utility of Mental 
Philosophy: 4. Novels. 


VII. THe Mercerssure Review, July, 1859.—1. The Wonderful Nature of Man : 
2. The Apostolic Commission: 3. Alexander on Mark: 4. The Power behind 
the Throne: 5. What is Poetry: 6. On Extempore Preaching: 7. Anglo-Ger- 
man Hymns: 8. The Crystal Palace at Sydenham: 9. Eulogy on Rev. Dr. 
Rauch. 


IX. QuarrerLy Review or THE Mertuopisr Episcopan Cuurcu, Sourn, July, 
1859.—1. Bishop Capers: 2. Robertson’s Sermons: 3. Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism: 4, Susanna Wesley: 5. Origin, Progress, and Influence of Poetry : 6. Wo- 
man in America, her Sphere, Duties, and Education. 


X. Tue New Enotanper, August, 1859.—1. Discourse Commemorative of Prof- 
fessor Denison Olmsted, LL.D.: 2. The Limits of Religious Thought: 3. Mr. 
Daniel Lord and the American Tract Society: 4. The Forces of the Pulpit and 
their Relation to its Power: 5. Thorndale; or, The Conflict of Opinions: 6. The 
Oberlin-Wellington Kescue: 7. Italy and the War: 8. Hon. Aaron N. Skinner: 
9. Dr. Tyler and his Theology: 10, The Atlantic Monthly, and the Professor 
at the Breakfast Table. 
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XI. THe ConGreGaTionaL QuaRTERLY, July, 1859.—1. Cotton Mather: 2. Congre- 
gational Churches and Ministers in Windham County, Ct.: 3. A Lesson from 
the Past—The Puritan Sabbath, its Origin and Influence: 4. John Wickliffe— 
A Sketch of his Life and Opinions: 5. American Ecclesiastical Denominations : 
6. Sketch of the Broadway Church, Norwich, Ct., with particular Reference 
to Ventilation. 

XII. Tue Norra American Review, July, 1859.—1. The Life and Poems of Michael 
Angelo: 2. Judicial Ordeals: 3. British Strictures on Republican Institutions : 
4. Life of Lord Cornwallis: 5. Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease: 6, Con- 
temporary French Literature: 7. Chief Justice Parsons: 8. Fowler’s English 
Grammar. 


XII. Tue Prespyrertan QuaRTERLY Review, July, 1859.—1. Theology of Dr. Tay- 
lor: 2. The Romance of the Rose: 3. Law: 4. The General Assembly of 1859 : 
5. Travels in Distant Lands. 


XIV. Tue Journat or Sacrep Lirerature AND Brericat Recorp, July, 1859.— 
1. Connection between our Lord’s Doctrines, Miracles, and Prophecies: 2. Re- 
vised English Version of the Book of Job: 3. The Early Church History of 
Scotland? 4, The Franks, and their Metropolitan—No. 2: 5. Biblical Re- 
vision: 6, Assyrian History: 7. Analysis of the Emblems of St. John—Rev 
X, Xi. 





Il.—English Reviews. 


. Tae Westminster Review, July, 1859.—1. What Knowledge is of most Worth : . 
2. Jowett and the Broad Church: 3. The Influence of Local Causes on National 
Character: 4. The Life of a Conjuror: 5. The Government of India, its Lia- 
bilities and Resources: 6. Recollections of Alexander von Sternberg: 7. The 
Roman Question: 8. Austrian Interventions. 


Il. Tue CuristrAn Rememprancer, July, 1859.—1. Works of the Camden Society : 
2. Froude’s History of England: 3. A Decade of Italian Women: 4. The Para- 
dise of Mediveval Writers: 5, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: 6. Liberty and Tolera- 
tion: 7. Church Almanacs: 8. Ancient and Modern Researches about the Nile. 


III. THe Brirish anp Foreign Evaneericat Review, July, 1859.—1. The Author- 
ship of the Epistle of Jude: 2. Aaron Burr: 3. Praying and Preaching: 
4. Sawyer’s New Testament: 5. Demission of the Ministry: 6. The American 
Theological Review: 7. The Confessional in the Church of England: 8. Pres- 
byterianism in the United States: 9. The Book of Job. 


IV. Tue Epivsurcn Review, or Crirican Journat, July, 1859.—1. Our Naval 
Position and Policy: 2. L’Acropole d’Athénes: 3. Memoirs of the Court of 
George IV., 1820-1830: 4. The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold: 5. Ich- 
nology of Annandale, or Illustrations of Footprints impressed on the New 
Red-Sandstone of Corncockle Muir: 6. Vie de Marie Antoinette: 7. Remains 
of a very Ancient Recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto unknown 
in Europe: 8. History of the Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington: 9. Adam 
Bede: 10. Four Idyls of the King: 11. Speech of the Right Honorable Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, delivered in the House of Commons Ist April, 1859. 


VY. Tue Qvarrerty Review, July, 1859.-—1. Life of Erasmus: 2. Annals and 
Anecdotes of Life Assurance: 3. Popular Music of the Olden Times: 4. Bur- 
gon’s Life of Tytler: 5. The Progress of Geology: 6. The Islands of the Pacific : 
7. Berkshire: 8. The Invasion of England. 


VI. Tue Norru Britisa# Review, August, 1859.—1. Guizot’s Memoirs. Vol. ii: 
2. Painters patronized by Charles I.: 3. Syriac Church History—Jobn of 
Ephesus: 4. Wanderings of an Artist: 5, Glaciers: 6. Patrick Frazer Tytler: 
7. Idyls of the King: 8. New England Provincial History: 9. Botany and 
Scottish Botanists: 10. Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia: 11. Napoleonism 
and Italy. 


Fourtu Series, Vou. X1.—43 
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IlL--French and German Reviews. 


I. Revue Curerienne, June 15, 1859.—1. Le Troisitme Jubilé de la Réformation 
Francaise : 2. Le Sensualisme Philosophique au Dix-huitieme Siecle. Ch. Wad- 
dington: 3. L’Ancienne Religion Persane. J.-P. Trottet; 4. Du Mouvement 
de la Littérature Anglaise Pendant le Dernier Trimestre. Gustave Masson. 


July, 1859.—1. William Penn et M. Macaulay. Vulliemin: 2. Souvenirs de la Vie 
de la Duchesse d’Orléans. Ch. Monnard: 3. L’Ancienne Religion Persane. 
J.-P. Trottet: 4. Poésie: 5. D’un Récent Essai sur la Philosophie de L’Edu- 
cation. Eug. Bersier. 


Il. Revue pes Devx Monpes, June 1, 1859.—1. L’Art Francais au Salon de 1859. 
M. Henri Delaborde: 2. Episodes de la Vie Anglo-Indienne Pendant la Derniére 
Guerre—La Fuite et les Aventures du Juge Edwards. M. E.-D. Forgues: 
3. La Société D’Agriculture de Paris, son Histoire et ses Travaux. M. Leéonce 
de Lavergne: 4. Poetas Modernes de L’Allemagne—Henri de Kleist, sa vie et 
ses (Euvres. M. Saint-René Taillandier: 5. Rachel, Histoire Lombarde de 
1848. Christine Trivulce de Belgiojoso: 6, Une Page de L’Histofre du Pié- 
mont—Le Premier Roi de Sardaigne et la Politique de la Maison de Savoie. 
M. Charles de Mazade: 7. La Guerre et les Intéréts Européens dans la Ques- 
tion Italienne: 8. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique et Littéraire: 
9. Revue Musicale. M. P. Scudo: 10, Académie Frangaise—Reéception de M. 
Jules Sandeau. 


June 15, 1859.—1. La Fronde a Bordéaux. M. Victor Cousin: 2. L’Ongle César. 
Mme. Charles Reybaud: 3. Les Héros de la Grece Moderne—2. Mare Botzaris. 
M. Eugene Yemeniz: 4. Le Roman Réaliste en Angleterre. (Adam Bede.) M. 
Emile Montégut: 5. Les Premiers Ages de Notre Planéte.—2. L’Apparition 
de la Vie sur le Globe. M. Alfred Maury: 6. Etudes D’Economie Forestitre— 
Les Foréts et L’Agriculture. M. Jules Clavé: 7. Le Roi Odoacre, Patrice 
D’Italie. M. Amédée Thierry: 8. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique 
et Littéraire: 9. Revue Musicale—Les Concerts de la Saison. M. P. Scudo. 

July 1, 1859,—1. L’Oncle César. Mme. Charles Reybaud: 2. Michel Ange, sa Vie 
et ses (Kuvres, d’aprés des Documens Nouveaux. M. Charles Clément: 3. La 
Fronde a Bordeaux, Sctnes Historiques. M. Victor Cousin: 4. Un Historio- 
graphe de la Presse Anglaise dans la Dernitre Guerre de Chine. M. Charles 
Lavollée: 5. De la Philosophie de L’Historie Contemporaine. M. Ernest 
Renan: 6. La Prusse et L’Agitation Allemande. M. Saint-René Taillandier: 
7. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique et Littéraire: 8. Revue 
Critique.—Les Romans Nouveau. M. E. Lataye. 


July 15, 1859.—1. Le Mississipi, Etudes et Souvenirs,—1. Le Cours Supérieur du 
Fleuve. M. Elisée Reclus: 2, Etudes sur L’Histoire Diplomatique de L’Italie 
depuis le Commencement du XVIII Siécle jusqu’a nos Jours. M. Saint-Maro 
Girardin: 3. De la Liberté Civile et Politique. M. Charles de Rémusat: 
4, Thomas Jefferson, sa Vie et sa Correspondance.—3. Le Parti Démocratique 
aux Affaires. M. Cornelis de Witt: 5. Georgy Sandon, Histoire d’un Amour 
Perdu. M. E. D. Forgues: 6. La Reine-Blanche dans les Iles Marquises, Sou- 
venirs et Paysages de L’Océanie—1. L’Arrivée et L’Installation. M. Max 
Radiguet: 7. Les Petits Secrets du Coour—l. Une Conversion Excentrique. 
M. Emile Montégut: 8. Chronique de la Quinzaine, Histoire Politique et Lit- 
téraire. 

II. Srupren und KritrKen, 1859.—Viertes Heft—Abhandlungen—Girolamo Zan- 
chi. Gedanken und Bemerk ungen: 1. Brenske, Exegetische Bemerk ung zu 
Apostlegesh, 15, 19-21: 2. Steitz der asthetische Charakter der Eucharistic ynd 
des Fastens in der Alten-Kirche Recension—Karsten, die letzen Dinge Charac- 
teristik—Baur, Carateristik Schleiermacher’s, 
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Ir is of greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves as well as men, and thereafter to confine, im- 
prison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul 
was whose progeny they are.—Miton. 


1.—Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


(1.) “ Theodore Parker’s Experience as a Minister, with some Account of 
his Early Life and Education for the Ministry, contained in a Letter from him 
to the Members of the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society of Boston.” 
(Boston: Rufus Leighton, Jr. 1859.) 

Theodore Parker lately informed us in a sarcastic tone that “ orthodoxy is 
dyspeptic.” We now learn from the same authority that heterodoxy is pul- 
monic. ‘ Medical men” have bidden it “be silent and flee off for life to a 
more genial clime.” It has availed itself of the opportunity of adding another 
item to its plagiarisms of the orthodoxy it abuses, by telling its “ experience.” 
That experience is more entertaining than edifying. It attracts by the 
peculiar power of the author’s style; it fails to edify from the unhappy char- 
acter of the system. It is strikingly variegated with strains of eloquence 
scarce unworthy of John Milton, and streaks of blasphemy quite worthy of 
Thomas Paine. 

Mr. Parker, by his own chronology of life, has nearly closed his half century. 
Born of Unitarian parents, and attendant upon the ministry of Dr. Channing, 
he was firmly indoctrinated in the principles of natural right, but slightly tine- 
tured with the principles of religious truth. The scanty creed of Unitarianism 
by natural progress, or rather regress, soon disappeared, and left him before 
manhood what he has since remained, a pure Deist. He settled very early in 
his own mind the primary dogma that miracles were impossible, and, by con- 
sequence, that the inspiration and all the supernatural facts of the Bible were 
by anticipation falsities; and by this fundamental law of criticism the genu- 
ineness of those sacred records was to be tested and repudiated. Believing 
himself destined to be a preacher, he passed through the divinity school of 
Harvard and thence to a country pulpit. 

But in order to be a preacher it was necessary to havea religion. Harvard 
may abound in skillful chess playing, but is poorly endowed with piety. 
Being as poorly endowed in this respect as his Alma, Theodore was obliged 
to inaugurate a religion of his own. He identified, therefore, in the soul of 
man the “ Three Intuitions” of Right, of the Divine or God, and of Immor- 
tality. These three fundamental intuitions are the basis, or, we may say, the 
entire substance of his Absolute Religion ; so that his creed, if not his Deity, 
is triune. To this religion he made of himself a complete surrender, and felt 
rising in himself a vivified strength to act according to its dictates. Thus con- 
verted, dedicated, and regenerated, he entered the pulpit, and the parody was 
complete. 
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At this point we may jirst suggest that Christianity, as we understand it, 
embraces these three intuitions, so that the absolute religion, so far as it is 
positive, is truly embodied in the theology of the Bible. God, immortality, 
and the Divine Law—are not these fundamental in the Scripture system ? 
They there exist, sustained by additional proofs and enforced by higher 
sanctions than pure Theism can pretend; and all Mr. Parker attempts is to 
diminish those evidences and lower those sanctions. And second, in addition to 
these three intuitions, which afford the basis of Mr. Parker’s system, it is quite 
competent for us to inaugurate a fourth, authenticated by equally valid signa- 
tures, namely, an intuition of the supernatural or miraculous, which may stand 
as the basis of the Incarnation and all the attendant miracles of the Christian 
Theology. These two germinal suggestions, we apprehend, properly expanded, 
would furnish a fundamental refutation of Parkerism. 

Having entered the pulpit, Mr. Parker, after a period of moral misgiving, 
sent forth his blast of war against Christianity in language and temper worthy 
the whole line of her assailants from Celsus to Strauss. Let the following pas- 
sage illustrate how his absolute religion can 

“Unpack itself in oaths, 
And fall to cursing like a very drab.” 


“I knew that I had thoroughly broken with the ecclesiastical authority of 
Christendom; its God was not my God, nor its Scriptures my Word of God, nor 
its Christ my Saviour; for I preferred the Jesus of historic fact to the Christ 
of theologic fancy. Its narrow, partial and unnatural Heaven I did not wish 
to enter on the terms proposed, nor did I fear, since earliest youth, its mythie, 
roomy Hell, wherein the Triune God, with his pack of devils to aid, tore the 
human race in pieces for ever and ever. 


When Mr. Parker issued forth his manifesto, results followed at which he 
seems to have been very much surprised. The friends of the Christian religion 
withdrew their fellowship, avoided his intimacy, and discouraged his publica- 
tions. Mr. Parker’s surprise at this is to us very surprising. How he could 
expect that a community who considered him as undermining the foundations 
of public morality, of rudely assailing our holiest feelings and noblest hopes, 
should not look coldly on him, is a problem whose only solution can be found 
in the depth of his personal egotism. 

Mr. Parker enumerates with pride his fearless labors in behalf of the great 
reform measures of the day. Most fearless and most efficient have been his 
utterances against slavery. They are among the most powerful denunciations 
against that crime in the English or any other language. They have thrilled 
the people like a trumpet-blast. And very skillfully has he used the vantage 
ground which the position of a large share of the ministry and the Church 
on that subject has afforded him, to denounce Christianity itself as false and 
corrupt. Fearful, indeed, is the responsibility of those ministers and those 
Churches who have afforded him that vantage ground. But then the sweep- 
ing charges made by men like Parker upon “ the Church,” without exception, 
are as false as they are bitter, and prompted by his intense hatred of Christi- 
anity itself. Our own Church, although she has not completely fulfilled her 
mission on that subject, is truly and nobly an antislavery Church; and we 
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entertain the cheering trust that a higher position is before her which she 
will attain and fill. Yet now, and for years past, the standing antislavery 
declarations of our Discipline, the bold and almost unanimous tone of our 
periodicals, the vigilant exclusion of slavery from our ministry, even in our 
slaveholding sections, the reiterated moral affirmations of our annual confer- 
ences, and the strong majority of our General Conference, are exerting a 
powerful antislavery impression upon the public mind. The indiscriminate 
denunciation of our Church, therefore, by men like Mr. Parker, as, on the 
whole, a pro-slavery Church, is a falsity which may gratify their own irreligious 
rancor, but must sadly react against the antislavery cause. 

Were Christianity to disappear at Mr. Parker’s bidding, and the “ Absolute 
Religion” to become the sole supreme, what security could its founder furnish 
that its Church would always be true to its principles? Mr. Parker’s denun- 
ciations of slavery are no more unsparing than Wesley’s. What security can 
Mr. Parker give that after we abandon Christianity, and adopt the A. R., its 
devotees may not quietly print Ais antislavery lectures in the regular edition 
of his works, but. buy slaves or defend slavery with the proceeds of their sale ? 
Many of the followers of Wesley, in slaveholding sections, have, if we mistake 
not, done about this. And all professing Christians who hold slaves or de- 
fend slavery, do so under the claim that the intuitions of absolute Right 
justify their deed. They do so under the still more fearful condition that 
the Law of God sanctions the Right, and that an eternal Hell is the penalty 
of the violated law. If, with these terrible sanctions, Christians become pro- 
slavery, what security can we have that the church of the Absolute, divested 
of such sanctions, would entertain a greater dread of wrong? No religion 
assumes to afford an absolute guarantee that men shall, with mechanical ne- 
cessity, obey its dictates. It can only unfold the truths, and present the 
motives for the Right. If then the religion of the deeper truth and the 
stronger motive, partially fail to accomplish this result, what but total failure 
can we hope from the religion of the shallower and.the feebler ? 


It was our fortune to read in close connection Mr. Parker’s “ Exper- 
ience” and Dr. Stevens’s historical portraiture of Wesley. We thereby were 
led to bring into close comparison the Christian and the Antichristian Re- 
former. We must say that in the presence of the great, serene, reverential 
founder of Methodism our Absolute Religionist looks meager, limping, and 
bombastic. Great pretenses does he make of originality, and haughty rejec- 
tion of the faith and theologies of past ages. And yet he miserably fails in 
comparative depth and power. How infinitely less searching is his discourse 
to disturb the guilty conscience with the damnation of sin and the terrors of 
God! How feebly he arouses the scourge of remorse or the radical volition 
of repentance. What knows he of the rapture of pardon, of communion with 
God, and joy in the Holy Ghost? All these deep, solemn, glorious feelings 
he ignores, and substitutes old Stoicism, with its marble moral will and its 
desperate reliance on self. Hence, never, never can he stir the moral depths 
of the popular heart, and pour religious revival through the soul of the dying 
masses of men. No Jéhn Nelsons or George Storys spring up to his side. 
No Kingswood collieries grow holy under his discourse. No helpers rise by 


a 
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hundreds-to carry the glad evangel to the common people of all the land. No 
impatient missionaries burn to herald his frozen gospel to distant isles and 
continents. From the far hemispheres and antipodes no echo comes, making 
the heavens above him glad with the shout of redeemed souls rejoicing in a 


gospel of peace. 


(2.) “The Annotated Paragraph Bible; containing the Old and New 
Testaments, according to the Authorized Version, arranged in Paragraphs 
and Parallelisms ; with Explanatory Notes, Prefaces to the several Books, and 
an entirely new selection of References to parallel and illustrative Passages. 
The Old Testament.” (1 vol. octavo, pp. 1050. London: The Religious 
Tract Society. New York: Published for the Spingler Institute, Union 
Square, by Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1859.) It is well known that the 
mangling process by which our Bible is divided into chapters and verses, 
often without any reference to the sense of the writer or the flow of the nar- 
rative, is not to be traced to a Divine origin. In the earliest manuscripts the 
text was divided into lines, which varied in length according to the width of 
the page; sometimes also into sentences, which were formed in accordance 
with the sense; in addition to which the several books were divided into 
sections of greater or shorter length. Ancient authorities, however, do not 
agree with respect to the number of these divisions, some reckoning them 
more, some less, so that the arrangement depended evidently upon the taste 
or skill of the translator. The present division into chapters was not made 
until about the year 1250, when the task was performed by Cardinal Hugo. 

A Jewish Rabbi, named Mordecai Nathan, prepared a Concordance of the 
Hebrew Bible about the year 1405, and from this circumstance the sub- 
division of the chapters into verses took its origin, so far as the Old Testa- 
ment is concerned. With respect to the New Testament, the cutting up 
into verses originated with Robert Stevens, a celebrated printer at Paris, who 
thus divided an edition of the New Testament A.D. 1551. 

Stevens, however, did not form his verses into paragraphs, as is the case in 
nearly all the later editions of the Bible, but simply placed the figures denoting 
the verse in the margin. The former method, now so commonly in use, was 
first adopted in the Geneva English Bible, printed about the year 1560. For 
purposes of general reference some such division is allowable, and even de- 
sirable ; but for popular reading such an arrangement is a great and deplor- 
able evil. 

And this we think is one great reason why the Bible is no more esteemed 
by the masses as an attractive reading book. Take any of the most popular 
literary works, say, Macaulay’s, Prescott’s, or Bancroft’s histories, or any of 
the great poets, and haggle them up into chapters, and then into verses, with- 
out any just regard to the spirit of the passage or the sense of the writer, 
and where would their popular attractiveness be? The very works which 
in their present form are read with avidity and delight, would then probably 
be read only from a sense of duty, or be neglected altogether. 

As being eminently adapted, in our judgment, to meet the necessity which 
has long existed for an edition of the authorized version of the Bible 
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adapted for popular reading, in which the arbitrary and defective division into 
chapters and verses is discarded, we hail with heartfelt pleasure the advent 
of the noble volume before us. 

The paragraphs are formed with much judgment and skill, each one being 
an embodiment of the sense of the passage. For the sake of reference, the 
figures denoting the chapters and verses are placed in the margin, the latter 
being distinguished from the former by the size of the figures. One sits 
down to the reading of the book with the same pleasure and satisfaction with 
which other attractive works are read, no vail of obscurity being thrown 
over the sacred page by the abrupt cutting off of a verse or a chapter in 
the very midst of an inspired narrative, or of the divine poets’ touching, 
swelling verse. 

A large portion of the inspired books being poetical, what vast damage is 
done to the sacred lyrist by their being printed in prose form, and according to 
the chapter and verse plan above described. To remedy this defect, in the 
volume before us every poetic passage is given in parallellisms, which is ac- 
cording to the natural order of the original, and which renders the meaning 
more obvious to the reader, and exhibits more strikingly “the spirit and 
beauty of this divine poetry.” 

Another marked excellence of the work before us is its prefaces to the 
several books. The explanatory notes at the foot of the page very greatly 
enhance the value of the work. They do not by any means constitute a 
running commentary, but are designed simply to throw light upon obscure 
phrases and sentences, and thus enable the reader to apprehend the true 
meaning of the writer. They furnish “improved renderings in many in- 
stances, where our present translations appear incorrect or faulty,” and by 
“references to the manners, customs, geography, and history of the countries 
and of the times in which the events of the Bible occurred,” they “ illustrate 
the language of the sacred writers.” The work is also well supplied with 
maps and engravings illustrative of the countries and the subjects of which 
the Bible treats. It contains an entirely new selection of marginal references, 
chronological table, remarks on the fulfillment of prophecy, and a sketch of 
the history of the Jews. We may add that the mechanical execution of the 
work is quite equal to its literary design. 

(3.) “ My Father Braddock ; being the History of the Trials, Sufferings 
Sacrifices, and Wrongs of this good old Man and his Family in the Methodist 
Itinerancy. By Rev. Joun Smirn, A.M., M.D. With an Introduction, by 
Rev. W. BLackBuRNE, P.E., of East District. Also a Preface by J. Browne, 
A.M., D.D., of Bellevue.” (12mo., pp. 137. Philadelphia: Published for the 
author by Perkinpine & Higgins. 1859.) 

(4.) “Evenings with Grandfather Braddock, showing his Labors, Joys, 
and Triumphs in the Methodist Itinerancy ; being an Antidote to ‘My Father 
Braddock.’ By Rev. Frank F. Farrview.” (12mo., pp. 147. Perkinpine 
& Higgins. 1859.) 

Our excellent friends, Perkinpine & Higgins, have here furnished, in very 
prompt succession, the bane and the antidote. “Father Braddock” is a 
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graphic but very hasty caricature of our ecclesiastical system in the form of 
fiction; or, perhaps, of facts selected and fictitiously grouped and colored. 
It is an unfortunate performance, doing as little justice to the character and 
talents of the author as to the system it misrepresents, and likely to be ac- 
cepted by few thinkers in our Church as the representative of their views 
and tempers. As a literary performance it is crude and slovenly, trail- 
ing its sentences over the page, each in separate paragraph, like so many in- 
dependent aphorisms. When any Methodist minister, in any phase of mind, 
attacks the system of which he is a part, we respectfully desire him to do it 
well; otherwise he may disparage the Church less by the sharpness of the 
picture than by the poorness of the performance. 

With intelligent minds who have studied appreciatively our institutions and 
our history, as developed in the grandeur of unfolding providence, or with the 
great mass of emotional hearts who have felt the genial influences of Method- 
ism as a spiritual power, this book can do very little harm; for to the minds 
of the former the true answers will rise at every page, and the spontaneous 
feelings of the latter will repudiate it with an unerring instinct as a very bitter, 
self-seeking, hostile thing. But among those who belong to neither of these 
classes it has produced no little sensation ; so as to be, in fact, quite a “ sensation” 
book. ‘To this class of persons Grandfather Braddock may be well recom- 
mended as a very timely alternative. And if desirous of further inquiry, let 
them try Reddy’s “ Inside Views of Methodism,” or Dr. Porter’s “ Compend.” 
Nor ought Stevens’s History of Methodism, or the Pioneer Bishop, to fail to 
inspire them with an enlarged sympathy with the great movement in which 
this calumniated but noble system took its origin and character. 

Grandfather Braddock is as good as we should expect from so impromptu 
an effort, furnished forthwith to the occasion. It is fashioned perhaps a 
little too much in accordance with a Hahnemannean maxim, Similia similibus 
curantur. It is shaped externally and internally after the same model as its 
predecessor. Even the fragmentary, aphoristic trail of sentences is very un- 
necessarily adopted. The best part of the book (and we may say of either 
book) is the Preface, in which a sketch of personal experience is given in 
mellow and fluent style. But the picture of Grandfather Braddock is not 
more genial only, but it is so palpably more true than that of the Father, the 
temper of the narrative is so much more magnanimons, the views presented 
of a true self-sacrificing Gospel ministry, are so much more unselfish, expansive, 
and Christian, that we may safely commend it as a fair corrective of the 
threatened mischief. Let it follow the tracks of its predecessor. 

We have enjoyed the acquaintance of many a fine old superannuated itin- 
erant; but among them all we have not yet discovered one lurking Father 
Braddock. Several of the grandfathers have we known under different names 
in different regions, who have in the few past years gone to their reward. 
Others are still living in different localities whom our pen can scarce refrain 
from naming, rare specimens of the patriarch, the sunshine of whose hearts 
suffuses their venerable features with the anticipative radiance of a better 
world. They have passed through the terrible ordeals of Scrambletown 
circuits, and Famine-street charges, and Break Neck responsibilities; they 
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have endured all the plagues arising from indifferent stewards, “ an unsettled 
people,” and the “sensation preachers ;” they have undergone all the oppres- 
sions of “ irresponsible committees,” “ secret cabinets,” and “ fixed episcopacy.” 
They are as human as the rest of us, with sensitive flesh and brittle bones. ‘They 
have had, doubtless, real wrongs, and hearts susceptible to their infliction. 
But somehow the remembrance of the wrong has retired into a holy and 
peaceful shade. Their trials, combats, and victories are now the gems of 
their history. They delight to refight the battles and reslay the slain. Their 
hearts still expand over the expansion of the cause in which they labored, 
and their solicitude is, that with all the “ martyrdoms” “ the system” requires 
it may go on with the glorious results it produces. They are not among the 
ecclesiastical “reformers.” They have no execrations for “the system.” 
They are earnestly anxious that the unchanged legacy may go down to pos- 
terity in the completeness of its machinery and all the fullness of its power. 


~ — 


(5.) “Gnomon of the New Testament. By JoHn ALBERT BENGEL. 
Translated by Rev. James BanprneL, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and by Rev. Andrew R. Fausset, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin.” (5 vols., 
8vo. J. T. Clark, Edinburgh. 1858.) 

The Gnomon was written in terse, weighty, and vigorous Latin in 1740. It 
was not composed in haste, and it has not been in haste to die. It was the life- 
work of a mighty thinker and unrivaled scholar, styled by John Wesley, “that 
great light of the Christian world, Bengeleus.” There have been several 
editions of this work in Latin, and several in German, but not till 1858 has 
there been a translation in English. This translation is due to the enterpris- 
ing publishers of foreign theological literature, T. T. Clark, of Edinburgh. 
The work of translation has every appearance of fidelity to the Latin text, 
and is accompanied with notes, making the reader acquainted with the results 
of modern critical labors in the same field. 

As its title declares, it is not ‘a commentary, but a gnomon, a pointer, a 
genuine mineral rod, indicating to the student where the gold mines are. If 
the reader is disposed to dig he will infallibly find rich veins of solid ore. 
Hence one negative excellency of the work is, that it never will damage the 
reader by doing all his thinking for him. The man who is accustomed to steal 
his sermons bodily, bones and flesh, from commentaries, will buy the wrong 
book if he buys the Gnomon. Bengel was endowed with a remarkable depth 
of insight and breadth of mental range, together with a marvelous conciseness 
and felicity of expression. He makes every word of the Bible utter some 
truth you never thought was in it, and leaves you wondering why you had 
not seen it before. Under the touch of his magic pen, even the genealogical 
tables of the evangelists, which we have been accustomed to pass by as dry 
and marrowless bones, are set before us full of fatness. Take Bengel with 
you as your guide through that divine temple, the New Testament, with every 
part of which you think yourself as familiar as with the stairways and apart- 
ments of your father’s house, and at every step your guide tells you of hidden 
springs in the walls, which, if you touch, open unseen doors of cabinets full of 
precious stones, pearls and gold, and you blush to remember how many times 
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you have carelessly sauntered by these treasures, utterly ignorant of their ex- 
istence. In this respect Bengel’s acuteness of mental vision resembles the 
intellectual sharpsightedness of the immortal author of the Hore Pauline, 
who dug up the undesigned coincidences in Paul's writings, buried so deep 
that the research of seventeen centuries had not found them, and welded these 
scattered links into a chain of evidence which infidelity can never break 
asunder. Bengel has a wonderful power to explain Scripture by itself; hence, 
he is full of references; not the common references printed in our Bibles, but 
those which are wholly new and apparently unrelated, but which en critical 
study are found full of light. It will not do to skip any of these, on the sup- 
position that they are commonplace and superficial, for they often contain the 
solution of some difficulty or the forcible presentation of some truth The 
Gnomon is a huge bundle of suggestions, in five volumes, 8vo. There are 
point, pith, and power in every period. 

Though a German work, there are no Germanisms, no metaphysical haze, 
no places shaky with the dry rot of Rationalism. Bengel lived before the 
sirocco of Rationalism swept over the land of Luther. From his writings, as 
well as from the sketch of his life, appended to the Gnomon, we learn that he 
was a man eminently spiritually-minded, living in God’s word, not only as the 
field of his life-toil, but as the garden of delights where his soul found food. 
Hence, any one who reads the Gnomon diligently will be repaid; but the 
highest benefits of the work will accrue to the thorough student of the Greek 
Testament. His exegetical hints are for the scholar, and require patience in 
the reader, on account of the author’s use of a technical terminology, minute, 
antiquated, and rather burdensome, but which the translators have wisely re- 
tained in the appendix to save cireumlocution and secure brevity. He who 
is able to read the original with any degree of fluency would do well to use it, 
and thereby retain and perfect his acquaintance with the tongue of Cicero 
and Augustine, while stimulating his intellect and refreshing his heart by com- 
panionship with one of the greatest of Christian scholars. 8. 


— ~ a 


(6.) “ Shouting, Genuine and Spurious, in all Ages of the Church, from 
the Birth of Creation, when the Sons of God shouted for Joy, until the Shout 
of the Archangel; with numerous Extracts from the Old and New Testament, 
and from the Works of Wesley, Edwards, Abbott, Cartwright, and Finley, 
giving a History of the Outward Demonstrations of the Spirit, such as Laughing, 
Screaming, Shouting, Leaping, Jerking, and Falling under the Power, ete. 
With extensive Comments, numerous Anecdotes, and Illustrations. By G. 
W. Henry, Author of ‘ Trials and Triumphs; or, Travels in Egypt,’ ‘ Twilight 
and Beulah,’ ‘ Wedlock and Padlock, Temporal and Spiritual,’ ‘ Camp-meet- 
ing Hymn Book,’ ete. With Steel Engraving of Author & Son.” (12mo., 
pp. 425. Published and bound by the Author: Oneida, Madison County, 
New York. 1859.) 

The author of this volume is entitled to respect for his piety, and sympathy 
for his misfortune; but he has produced a very weak and very pernicious 
book. We love a piety blending holy emotion with intellect. We know the 
rich power of spiritual joy. We thank God for the religion which has in all 
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ages made men weep and shout, and has even resulted, through human in- 
firmity, in jerks and catalepsies; but we desire no effort to promote the weep- 
ing, shouting, jerking, and catalepsy as a distinct institution. We love in our 
home the gladness and buoyancy which make our children noisy and riotous ; 
but it is no disparagement to our parental love that when the noise and the 
riot become special objects, or assume indecorous forms, we take measures to 
abate the domestic nuisance. And specially when the noise is cherished by 
them as in itself a source of pleasure, arousing the nerves by its concussions, 
and exciting the animal by its negation of restraint, it is an act and a duty of 
parental kindness not only to suppress the demonstration, but to correct the 
taste that enjoys it. With just the same view, as a pastor, we love in the 
Church the rich devotion which prompts to earnest manifestation ; but, as we 
think, “ nature itself teaches” that such manifestation is rather to be an irre- 
pressible accident than an object ; that it is never to be made an aim; that when 
unchecked, it is very liable to assume unseemly forms and extravagant lengths, 
and that its encouragement is very apt to produce a sensuous love of the 
nervous excitement, and to engender a very unintelligent style of piety. 

To a certain extent it is true that extravagant external demonstration of 
emotion is the characteristic of a rude age, society, or class. The very essence 
of savageism, indeed, consists in wreaking its malign-emotions in cruel action 
upon its victims. The half-civilized man gives free vent to his impulses in 
unmodified, unchastened laughter, crying, shouting, howling, leaping, and 
dancing. The Old Testament presents specimens of this in fact and in lan- 
guage, which are not to be quoted as models for action, or literal requirements 
for obedience. The ram’s horns of Jericho would not justify a religious chari- 
vari, nor the dance of David authorize a holy cotillion. As society advances, 
decorum chastens our exhibitions of emotion; and the cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and the refinement of the taste, while in fact they deepen our better 
feelings, soften their expression. The Old Testament mother wept and 
howled, and even hired salaried howlers to express her extravagant grief. 
But her affections were less pure, less deep than those of yonder Christian 
mother, who hides the face suffused with silent tears. The expression of re- 
ligious emotion obeys the same laws; and he who wishes to cultivate extrava- 
gant religious demonstration in itself as an object simply, desires to send us 
back to a rude antiquity. He cherishes a forced and false enthusiasm; and 
when, in addition to that, he rebukes as false professors the Christians who 
maintain a chaste reserve, he becomes censorious and condemnable. He then 
exhibits the “ enthusiasm with an infusion of the malign emotions ”—which is, 
as near as we can recollect, Isaac Taylor’s exquisite definition of fanaticism. 


(7.) “ Lectures on the Moral Government of God. By NatHanret W. 
Taytor, D.D., Late Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology in Yale College. 
2 vols.” (8vo., pp. 417, 423. New York: Clark, Austin, & Smith. 1859.) 

We regret that our limits do not permit us to notice at some length this 
elaborate work. The able author considered it the great production of his life, 
the object of his labors, the monument of his name. Its purpose is to stand as 
a theodicy, and a theodicy identical with that of the Divine Word. 
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For this purpose the author draws up, at great length and with great con- 
structive power, a draught of what a Divine Moral Government should be, and 
then shows as a counterpart that this theodicy is coincident with the scheme 
of Christianity. Thereby this theodicy becomes a powerful demonstration of 
the Christian religion. ‘Theodicy and theology are as one. A true philo- 
sophy and a true religion agree, or rather are identical. 

As a theology it would be easy to show that it is, as all self-styled moderate 
Calvinism is, a failure. High Calvinism is self-consistent, but contradicts our 
primary moral intuitions. Moderate Calvinism attempts to suit our intuitions, 
but contradicts itself. Its tergiversations are illustrated by a single instance 
in these volumes. Dr. Taylor repudiates the terms “decree, predestination, 
and the like.” This sounds very liberal, and we dreamed that we were catch- 
ing a true Arminian. Yet he is forthwith compelled to substitute some 
synonym embracing the same traditional meaning—the meaning that has ren- 
dered those words stale’and odious. He is compelled still to maintain that 
“God must purpose that everysactual event shall take place;” “no event 
takes place which God has not purposed shall take place!” He may just as 
well have said that “no event takes place which God has not decreed, de- 
termined, predestinated”—the good old terms with the same old meaning. The 
man who affirms Dr. Taylor’s propositions may just as well affirm “God pre- 
ordains whatever comes to pass ;” and he then may as well fling in necessi- 
tarianism and fatalism gratuitously. With Dr. Taylor’s premises Bennet 
Tyler’s conclusions are resistless. 

Dr. Taylor’s mind was clear and comprehensive. His style is lucid and 
strong. He sheds illumination upon point after point as he progresses. His 
work is well worth the perusal of the thinking student of theology. 


a 


(8.) “Christ and his Church in the Book of Psalms. By Rev. ANDREW 
A. Bonar.” (8vo., pp.457. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1859.) 

Throughout the Psalms, Dr. Bonar maintains there is present to the inspired 
mind the idea of some one individual, a righteous man and a perfect, who is 
no other than the Living One. This is the Messiah. And though the utter- 
ances of the Psalms are brought out and shaped by occasions, yet they have a 
life suited to holy hearts in all ages. Christ and the Church, therefore, per- 
vade this body of divine hymnology. 

Having this idea for its standpoint, the volume possesses a specific object 
and character. This object is maintained with great interest and ability. 
As a general standard work on the Psalms, however, it will not compare with 
the volume by Dr. Hibbard, a volume which has met the high approbation of 
critics and students of different denominations in both England and America. 


(9.) “A Discourse on Church Polity. By T. A. Morris, D.D., Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” (18mo., pp. 93. Cincinnati: 
Swormsted & Poe. 1859.) 

This little book contains a discourse by the Bishop before the North Indiana 
and Pittsburgh Conferences, and published by their request. His words are 
wise and his counsels weighty. 
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(10.) “ Inside Views of Methodism ; or, a Hand-Book for Inquirers and Be- 
ginners. By Wiii1Am Reppy, of the Oneida Annual Conference. (24mo., 
pp. 188. New York: Carlton & Porter, 200 Mulberry-street. 1859.) 

A popular manual, well suited to the times. It is one of those small books, 
interesting to the general mind, which will be read in a brief hour or so, and 
leave their impress on the memory. It should attain a large circulation. 


(11.) “A Commentary, Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Practical, on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. By R. E. Parrison, D.D., Late President of Waterville 
College.” (12mo., pp. 244. Boston: Gould & Lincoln; New York: Sheldon 
& Co.; Cincinnati: G. S. Blanchard. 1859.) 

This neat volume of Commentary is intended for popular use. It is pre- 
pared specially for one class of readers—intelligent, experienced Christians. 
It is Calvinistic, though it does not strongly bring out doctrinal points. For 
the benefit of Bible classes, a series of questions is added. The divisions are 
logical, and the style clear and flowing. 





Il.—History, Biography, and Topography. 


(12.) “ The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, 
called Methodism. By Ase. Stevens, LL.D., Vol. II.” (12mo., pp. 520. 
Carlton & Porter, 200 Mulberry-street. London: Alexander Heylin, Pater- 
noster Row. 1859.) 

The second volume of Dr. Stevens’s History more than fulfills the promise 
of the first. As the narrative advances the plot thickens, the area expands 
to a world-wide extent, and the magnitude of the work rises into grandeur. 
From the crowd of characters of varied interest, the personality of Wesley 
emerges in natural superiority, until he is seen to be the spontaneous master 
by necessary ascendancy of the whole system. 

Thus much of this noble work is beyond contingency—a fact accomplished. 
It has in itself a rounded completeness, and yet contemplates a future. The 
high tone of commendation with which we first predicted its success has been 
amply ratified by critics of all creeds in America and England. When finis 
is written to the entire monumentum cere perennius, we shall be prepared to 
claim that as no modern Church has such a history to write, so none has such 
a written history. To members of our own Church the effects of its perusal 
will be to warm the heart with renewed spiritual emotions, to awaken a richer 
faith in the power of our Gospel, and to inspire a firmer loyalty to the insti- 
tutes of Methodism. 


(13.) “Fiji and the Fijians. By Toomas WriitAms and JAmeEs CaL- 
veRT. Edited by GQeorGE STRINGER Rowe.” (8vo., pp.551. New York: 
Appleton & Company. 1859.) 

An article in our present Quarterly, by coincidence inserted before the 
present volume was received, might serve as a very good Review of it. It is 
a noble volume, and its pages are full of interest to the friend of missions. 
Williams and Calvert, the title should have said, were Wesleyan missionaries. 
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(14.) “Life and Liberty in America ; or, Sketches of a Tour in the United 
States and Canada in 1857-8. By Cuarites Mackay, LL.D., F.S.A. 
With Ten Illustrations.” (12mo., pp. 413. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1859.) 

Mr. Mackay’s book is written with the animated style of a true poet, and the 
tact and judgment of the thoroughbred practical observer. The accuracy of 
his observations in so rapid a tour is remarkable; and to all who can make 
allowance for inevitable mistakes, and do not demand that a writer should re- 
produce to themselves all their own opinions and prejudices, he will appear 
frank, candid, and liberal. He landed at New York, where his impressions 
of Broadway and his comparisons of its traits with the most splendid streets 
of Europe will satisfy even a “native American.” He ranged through the 
South, and his remarks on what he saw there are so well-tempered and manly 
that his pages are worthy to be quoted as an authority. The spirit in which 
he writes may be appreciated from the following passage, in the preface which 
we quote in default of room for larger extracts : 

“He returned from America with a greater respect for the people than when 
he first set foot upon the soil. And if, with his European notions that a man’s 
color makes no difference in his natural rights, he has come to the same con- 
clusion as previous travelers, that ‘Liberty’ in the New World is not yet ex- 
actly what the founders of the Union intended it to be, he trusts that he has 
expressed his opinions without bitterness, and that, while he can admire the 
political virtues of the republic, he is not obliged to shut his eyes to its defects 
or its vices. It is on American soil that the highest destinies of civilization will 
be wrought out to their conclusions, and the record of what is there doing, how- 
ever often the story may be told, will be always interesting and novel. Progress 
crawls in Europe, but gallops in America. ‘The record of European travel may 
be fresh ten or twenty years after it is written, but that of America becomes 
obsolete in four or five. It took our England nearly a thousand years, from the 
days of the Heptarchy to those of William IIL, to become of as much account in 
the world as the United States have become in the lifetime of old men who still 
linger among us. Those who bear this fact in mind will not concur in the opin- 
ion that books of American travel are likely to lose their interest, even amid the 
turmoil of European wars, and the complications created by the selfish ambition 
of rulers whose pretensions and titles are alike anachronisms in the nineteenth 
century.” 


ae eee ee 

(15.) “ Ten Years of Preacher-life: Chapters from an Autobiography. By 
Witir1am Henry Mirpurn, Author of ‘ The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bags.’” 
(12mo., pp. 8363. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1859.) 

By talent, by misfortune, by refined, intellectual, and pure moral character, 
Mr. Milburn has become a sort of gentle pet to an affectionate public. In the 
volume before us he has narrated in his own pure, flowing, transparent style 
the ten brief years of ministerial life which constitute thus far his history and 
have made his fame. It abounds with pleasant picture, varied event, piquant 
anecdote, and interspersed portraitures of public men. No autobiography 
was ever, with one or two exceptional passages, more unaffectedly modest. 
The successes which, in his narrative, turn up as unexpected surprises, have 
their solution in qualities of his own character, which his book amply mani- 
fests, but does not name. It is a fascinating book, tempting the reader to vio- 
late the laws of Hygiene in the unintentional effort to finish it at a single session. 

It is a phenomenon hardly to have been expected that the rough “ Brush 
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College” of our western itinerancy should turn out so esthetic a graduate, 
who is so skillful in translating its rough lessons into romance, and so little 
inclined to say with the old Hetman in Mazeppa, 
“Til betide 
The school wherein I learned.to ride.” 


The same amenity which enabled him to appreciate genially the adventures 
of the rough West, enables him to see without seeing the morally repulsive 
institutions and demoralized style of statesmanship in the “sunny South.” 


(16.) “ Three Visits to Madagascar, during the Years 1853, 1854, 1856. 
Including a Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural History of the 
Country, and of the Present Civilization of the People. By the Rev. Wrr- 
LIAM E xis, F.H.S., Author of ‘ Polynesian Researches.’ Illustrated by 
Woodcuts from Photographs,” ete. (8vo., pp. 514. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1859.) We have here another of those stately volumes of travel, 
in addition to Barth and Livingstone, issued from the Harper press, which, 
from their great bulk and high price will attain but a limited market, and are 
likely to be far more valuable to the world than remunerative to the pub- 
lishers. It is from a hand well known to the missionary world. It concerns 
a country appearing to us like a fancy scene. In its Christian history the 
martyrdoms, the faith, the increase, amid cruel persecution, of the native con- 
verts, have reproduced in our own day the moral wonders, if not the physical 
miracles of the first century of Christianity. The dubious future of this 
people is portrayed by Mr. Ellis with deep interest. The character of the 
heir-apparent, on whom apparently so much of that future humanly depends, 
is delin¢ated very impressively. To the philanthropic and Christian heart 
the volume will prove one of the most intensely absorbing books of the season, 
while ta the savan it presents some objects of peculiar novelty. 


(17.) “Germany. By Madame The Baroness pE Start Horstery. 
With Notes and Appendices, by O. W. Wiaut, A.M. 2 vols.” (12mo., pp. 
408, 437. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1859.) 

Madame de Stael’s great work on Germany was translated into English in 
1814, and soon after republished in America. It first opened to the English 
and American mind the wonders of that literature which has since become the 
object of a profound interest and the source of immeasurable influences. The 
present edition, forming a part of Derby & Jackson’s new series of translations 
from French literature, has been revised with great care by Mr. Wight. The 
work is pronounced by Sir James Mackintosh “ the greatest production of 


feminine genius.” 


(18.) “ The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D., with Notices of Cotemporary 
Persons and Events. By his son, Tuomas PercrvaL Buntine. Vol. | og 
(12mo., pp. 389. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859.) 

This important work has been noticed with high commendation by the 
leading Quarterly Reviews in England. We shall not notice it in full, as we 
shall give an extended article upon it in the next number of the Quarterly. 
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(19.) “ The Life and Times of Adam Clarke, LL.D. By J. W. EtHer- 
inGeE, M.A., Doctor in Philosophy, of the University of Heidelberg, and 
Member of the Asiastic Society of Paris.” (12mo., pp. 489. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1859.) 

By far the best biography of Dr. Clarke ever published. New documents 
have been put into the possession of the writer. His management of his mat- 
ter is excellent, his style truly attractive. It is worthy its illustrious subject, 
and for the first time the Church has received a biography of Clarke which 
she will be willing to accept and assign the pldce of a permanent standard. It 
is worthy to take its place by the side of the biography of Dr. Bunting. 





Ill.—Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


(20.) “ Slavery in the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Exv1as Bowen, 
D.D.” (12mo. pp. 317. Auburn: W. J. Moses. 1859.) 

Dr. Bowen takes the sternest view of the moral law of slavery, and the 
most somber view of our prospects on the subject of freedom. Slavery is 
malum per se; antislaveryism in the Church is declining; nothing but deep’ 
suffering and radical measures can produce the remedy. If this be so, it be- 
hoves us all full well to know it. We are to inaugurate de novo a more 
fundamental style of antislaveryism. A more sanguine temperament, perhaps 
too sanguine, has induced us, in common with many others, to entertain more 
cheering contemplations. So far as we can judge there has never been so 
general and yet so sound an antislaveryism in our Church at any former 
period. Meantime, what the moral force of the Church is too feeble to ac- 
complish, God in his providence is accomplishing. At this hour slave states 
are fast becoming free states, free states are multiplying with amazing rapid- 
ity, and the “great evil” is fast preparing to roll itself out of the geographical 
territories of our Church. If we read aright the propitious omens, the con- 
troversy and its cause will soon disappear from our horizon. A free, yet 
patient spirit will see the salvation of God. 

hires 

(21.) “ Review of the Lectures of William A. Smith, D.D., on the Philosophy 
and Practice of Slavery, as exhibited in the Institution of Domestic Slavery 
in the United States, with the Duties of Master's to Slaves, in a series of Letters 
addressed to the Author. By Rev. Jonn H. Power, D.D.” (12mo., pp. 369. 
Cincinnati: Published by Swormstedt & Poe for the Author. 1859.) 

There is no need of attempting to prove an axiom, and one might thence 
infer that there is no need of proving the criminality of slavery. The moment 
the axiomatic proposition is understood, the healthy mind instinctively and 
promptly affirms it. All this is true; and yet, though it is unnecessary to de- 
monstrate the axiomatic proposition, there may be a necessity to refute the 
sophisms by which such proposition is misstated, obscured, entangled, and 
practically nullified by apparently counter bat fraudful presentations. To 
dissipate the obscurities and bring out the axiom into the clear, full light of 
conscious perception, is often a great labor. And this labor Dr. Power has 
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well performed. Whoever wishes to give the theory of slavery a fundamental 
investigation should procure his work. For their convenience we may state 
that a remittance by mail of one dollar to the author at Middletown, Iowa, 
will procure a copy through the same medium from our Book Rooms at Cin- 


cinnati. 


(22.) “ Compendium of the Impending Crisis of the South. “By Hinton 
Rowan HE per, of North Carolina.” (12mo., pp. 214. New York: A. B. 
Burdick. 1859.) 

This is a book republished for cheap circulation, showing the economical and 
moral evils of bondage. We noticed it upon its first issue. Among its ad- 
ditional matter we are sorry to find that it contains an extract from Mr. Mat- 
tison’s book, classifying the Methodist Episcopal with the mass of indiscrim- 
inably slaveholding Churches. Serious and just objections have been taken 
to this classification, as conveying, however near it may be to verbal truth, an 
impression erroneous and unjust. Methodists in general will be reluctant to 
circulate an account of our position so discreditable. We call the attention 
of the respected publisher to this point. 


(23.) “ History of France, from the Earliest Times to 1848. By the Rev- 
James Wuite, Author of ‘The Eighteen Christian Centuries.’” (New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1859.) 

No history of the most brilliant of the continental nations of Europe in 


the language, perhaps, so supplies the need of the general reader as the pres- 
ent volume. So extended a subject needs to be treated with great skill and 
judgment to bring it into the proper compass suitable at once for the scholarly 
and the popular. In its proper selection of prominent and characteristic 
events, its judicious expansions and contractions, its clear and animated style, 


it is a model in its class. 


Se 


IV.—Educational. 


(24.) “ The Analytic and Phonetic Word-Book: in which the Spelling of 
Words is made Phonetic, without altering their present Orthography, and 
their Composition and Orthoepy exhibited by their Arrangement and Classifi- 
cation. By J. C. Zacnos, A.M.” (12mo., pp. 151. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Wilstach, Keys, & Co.) 

An ingenious and original method of reducing our disorderly English orthog- 
raphy to order, of overcoming the difficulties of learning it, and recovering 


the “lost art” of accurate spelling. 
sisaeataniinnae 


(25.) “ The Science of Education and Art of Teaching: in Two Parts. By 
Joun Oapen, A.M.” (12mo., pp. 478. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys, 
& Co.; New York: Ivison & Phinney. 1859.) 

A work constructed on a philosophical plan, and full of happy suggestions, 
caleulated to elevate our views of the educational profession, and both to 
stimulate and instruct the practical teacher. 

Fourtu Serres, Vou. XI.—44 
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(26.) “ Roman Orthoépy: A Plea for the Restoration of the True System 
of Latin Pronunciation. By Joun F. RicHarpson, Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in the University of Richmond.” (16mo.,, pp. 114. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1859.) 

In the year 1851 Professor Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
one of the most accomplished scholars of our country, published his Elements 
of Latin Pronunciation, in which he maintained the doctrine that it was 
fully possible to restore the Old Roman pronunciation of the Latin Language. 
This pamphlet, from some other cause than want of interest or importance in 
the subject, or success in its treatment, apparently failed to attract general 
attention. In the little book before us Professor Richardson has taken up 
the topic, and in a series of arguments, founded mainly on the same facts pre- 
sented by Haldeman, has endeavored to impress the minds of the Latin scholars 
of our country with the importance of removing the present disagreements in 
the mode of Latin pronunciation, and restoring harmony by accepting truth, , 
We would particularly call the attention of our academic and collegiate in- 
structors to a fair consideration of his work. 

A collation of the scattered hints lett by ancient grammarians and rhetori- 
cians, together with a comparison of the modes of pronouncing Greek and 
Roman letters, results in the establishment of the following scheme of vowel 
sounds as true according to ancient Roman orthoeépy : 


& sounds like the English ah, asin Da-bam. 
a ” ” ah, “  Na-bam. 
é “ ain “ faite “ Vé&ni-o. 
é “ a s fine,“ Vé&ni. 
i “ ee “ s fist “ Vi-de-o. 
i " ee 6 fis “ Vi-di. 
6 “ o * 6 note “ Fd-ve-o. 
ra] “ o “ tine §  Fo-vi. 
ii oo * “ boot “ Fi-gi-o. 
ii so i¢* e moon “ = Fii-gi. 


Y, used only in Greek derivatives, sounds nearly like the French uw. 
The following is the scheme of diphthongs: 


Ae (= Ai) sounds like ay, the English adverb of affirmation. 
Au “ “ow, in “ now. 
Oe ( ( di) 66 66 oi, r ” stoic, or, 

a, * = co-equal, 


The main differences between the English pronunciation of the Roman and 
English consonants are in C and Qu, which always sound like the Greek « ; 
G, which is always hard, like the Greek y; J, which resembles a slight initial 
Y; S, which is never soft like Z; and I, which never sounds like sh before 
io. The difference between the long and short yowels is not in quality but 
in quantity, a long vowel being twice the length of a short. Quantity, there- 
fore, is not simply a separate matter, to be used only as an arbitrary test of 
useless memoriter scholarship, but is strictly introduced into audible pronun- 
ciation. Pronunciation secures both the remembrance and the exhibition of 
longs and shorts. There is a simplicity and a phonetic uniformity in the 
scheme of sounds which is proof of its truth and productive of easy acquire- 
ment. ‘There is a music in the utterance consonant with the majesty of Roman 
speech. Its adoption in prose renders our present dry drill in scanning a 
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lightsome and agreeable exercise. These and other arguments, adduced by 
Professor Richardson with great apparent force, constitute a strong presump- 
tive claim to the respectful attention of our classical scholars. 

The discrepancies in the Latin and Greek pronunciation, exhibited by our 
different classical institutions, are a standing inconvenience and disgrace. The 
pronunciations are based in acknowledged error. They are founded in no 
pretense of truth. They presuppose, moreover, the impossibility of attaining 
truth. The different nations of Europe adopt that pronunciation which ac- 
cords with the analogy of their own language, and English and American 
scholars have done the same thing. If we are to adopt a false system we may 
as well adopt a home-made as a foreign; especially when all the supposed 
superiorities of the foreign are accidental, and not in the principle. So long, 
then, as both systems are based upon no genuine foundation, there can be no 
harmony ; for neither can present any essential superiority over the other. 
But introduce the genuine pronunciation and a basis of unity is presented. It 
is then hardly less than a matter of morality in our system of education to re- 
pudiate error and adopt the truth. 


= 





V.—Belles- Lettres. 

(27.) “ Idyls of the King. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laure- 
ate.” (12mo., pp. 227. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859.) 

These Idyls are no Idyls at all. They are a beautiful romaunt, in Tenny- 
son’s more flowing and diffuse style, picturing the scenes and characters of the 
middle ages. The King is “ theglower of royalty”—F'los regum Arthurus— 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CARLTON & PORTER, 200 Mulberry-street, N. Y. 





PLEASANT PATHWAYS; 


Or, Persuasives to Early Piety: containing Explanations and Illustrations of the 
Beauty, Safety, and Pleasantness of a Religious Life: being an Attempt to 
persuade Young People of both Sexes to seek Happiness in the Love and 
Service of Jesus Christ. By Danrex Wiser, Author of “The Path of Life,” 
“Young Man’s Counselor,” ete., ete. Two Illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 


The works of this author have secured him the! Remarkable for depth of reasoning and tender- 
reputation of one of the most eloquent and fascin-/ness. It must, by the blessing of God, win many 
ating religious writers of the day. Asa writer for|to Christ. Praise God for such works.—Beuuty 
youth, we know of no one whom we should regard | of Holiness. 
as his equal. The book before us will be found| It does not clothe piety in weeds or hang sal- 
more fascinating than a novel; once commenced,| vation in black. It combines the good, the 
it will not be easy to lay it down.— Ch. Guardian. | beautiful, and the true—Northwestern Ch. Ad. 

One of the most beautiful works in our es-} Will be read with lively interest by youth who 
timation ever published. Its contents are as/are even uninterested in its purpose. The Chris 
sands of gold—peculiarly adapted to impart | tian parent can put it into the hands of his chil- 
precious thoughts which shall tend to noble as-| dren with the assurance that it will prove a de- 
pirations for a Christian life —Buffalo Advocate. light to them, while they cannot fail to learn its 

Well calculated to exert a salutary influence. | great lessons.— Christian Advocate. 

— Christian Intelligencer. Can scarcely be read without signal benefit, 

Admirably adapted to do good.— Vt. Ch. Mess. | especially by the young.—Pittsburgh Oh. Ad. 








THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. 


By Maria Louisa CaarteswortH, Author of “ Ministering Children,” etc., ete. 
Five Illustrations. Price, 90 cents. 


The thousands of readers who have found both| age, of riper culture, and of more exalted sta- 
delight and profit from the pages ofthat most) tions in life than in the former work; but it is 
charming book, “ Ministering Children,” will| characterized by the same sweet tenderness and 
give a cheerful welcome to this work from the| overpowering pathos. He who reads for mere 
same graceful pen. The main purpose of the| amusement will be lured through its pleasant 
“Ministry of Life,” like that of “ Ministering| pages; while the pious heart will rise from its 
Children,” is to impress Christian minds with| perusal humbled for its past lack of loving effort, 
the fact that they are to find their own happi-|and with fresh purposes to do what it may to 
ness not in selfish indifference to others’ feelings | diffuse the atmosphere of heaven around the 
and condition, but in those unselfish efforts to|circle of its influence. I commend it to a place 
promote the highest welfare of mankind, which|in every Sunday-school library, and on the book- 
are the legitimate outflow of the life of Christ in| table of every Christian family —Zditor’s Preface. 
the soul. Its characters are generally of maturer 











THE RAINBOW SIDE: 


A Sequel to “The Itinerant.” By Mrs, C. M. Epwarps. Four Illustrations. 
Price, 70 cents. 


Not long ago I offered to my friends a small 
work entitled the “ Itinerant; or, Rainbow Side,”’ 
in which I gave a promise to continue my illus- 


trations of the itinerant system in a sequel to 
the work. It is in redemption of that promise 
that I have prepared the present volume.—Preface. 








PALISSY THE POTTER; 


Or, the Huguenot, Artist, and Martyr. <A true Narrative. By C. L. Brignrwett. 
Eighteen Illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 


3ernard de Palissy is the most perfect model;damp herbs and dripping mosses had never 
of the workman. It is by his example, rather) adorned those dishes, ewers, and salt-cellars— 
than by his works, that he has exercised an in-|those quaint and elaborate ornaments of the 
fluence upon civilization, and that he has deserved | tables and cupboards of the sixteenth century; 
a place to himself among the men who have en-|it is true nothing would have been wanting to 
nobled humanity. Though he had remained un-| the art of Phidias or of Michael Angelo—to the 
known and listless, making tiles in his father’s| porcelain of Sévres, of China, of Florence, or 
pottery; though he had never purified, molded, , en but we should not have had his life for 
or enameled his handful of clay ; though his liv-| the operative to admire and imitate —Lamartine. 
ing groups, his crawling reptiles, his slimy snails,) The book is embellished with finely executed 
his slippery frogs, his lively lizards, and his! wood cuts, illustrating scenes in his eventful life. 

















Sewing Machines. 


Sewing Hlachines, 


" 434 Broadway, cor. Howard St. 
NEW YORK. 


PRICES. 











Family Size - - - - * 50 and $75 
Manufacturing Size- - - - - = $105 and $110 


NOTICE. 

As no house is completely furnished without a sewing machine, it is important to 
select that kind which does the neatest work, by the use of the simplest machinery, com- 
bining simplicity and durability in its construction. All are asked to examine the Bar‘holf 
Machine, to ascertain, 

Ist. If it does not form the most perfect lock stitch known. 

2d. If it is not more simple, and yet as durable, as other machines. 


Our Manufacturing Machine has no Equal. 
BARTHOLF MANUFACTURING CO.; 


No. 434 Broadway, cor. Howard street, New York. 


LIGHT & BRADBURYS, 
PIANO FORTE 


MANUFACTURERS, 
421 Broome Street, New York. 


Excelsior is our motto. To produce the VERY BEST 
PIANO FORTE our aim and determination. 











Every real improvement we adopt. Nothing good that experience, labor, or money 
will procure do we reject. Fullness, richness, sonorousness, make up the quality of our 
tone ; elasticity and delicacy our touch; and in every climate our instruments stand in 
tune. Our pianos are in nearly all the schools in New York, and in academies all over the 
country. In the families of diuines, men of letters and musical professors, there probably 
are more of our instruments than.of any other maker. They never have failed to secure 
the first premiums at Fairs, and the unqualified approbation of the profession. 


All who are in want of a good Piano Forte will do well to try our instruments. 





A liberal discount to the trade and to clergymen. 


The Great Republic Monthly, 
THE GREAT REPUBLIC MONTHLY! 


This great, national, popular, original Magazine, is steadily increasing in attraction, 
excellence and circulation. It has the best list of contributors of any periodical in this 
country, and contains more and betrer illustrations than any other. we 

This Magazine is stereotyped, and back numbers can be obtained. The publication 
commenced January, 1859. ; ; 

For sale everywhere each month by the entire trade throughout the United States and 
Canada. ; 

TERMS :—Single copies, 25 cents. Subscription: 1 copy 1 year, $3; 2 copies, $5; 3 
copies, $7 ; 4 copies, $9; 5 copies and over, to the same club, $2 each. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the publishers. 





OAKSMITH & CO., Publishers, 












MANUFACTURERS OF 


Melodeons and Harmoniums. 


The undersigned respectfully invite the attention of the public to the following facts in relation to their In- 
struments : 

Ist. Our Melodeons and Harmoniums have received the endorsement and preference of the first musi- 
cal authorities in the country, among whom are Thalberg, Mason, Webb, Root, W. Mason, Bradbury, Morgan, 
Baker, Wetherbee, Wilcox, Zerrahn, Bruce, Satter, and Zundel. 

2d. Having e ‘hibited at nineteen fairs since 1856, we have, in EVERY INSTANCE, been awarded the FIRST 
PREMIUM, over all competitors. 

3d. Nearly TWO HUNDRED churches and chapels have been furnished with our Organ Harmoniums, all 
of which have given entire satisfaction. 

4th. We have always guaranteed our instruments to give satisfaction, and have never been asked to take 
one back on account of any defect in its manufacture, 


PRICE List. 








Metopeons, with one set of Reeds - - - $60 $75 $100 $110 and $130 
MELopEONS, with two sets of Reeds - - - - - - - $130 and $150 
OrGan-Meroprons, with two sets of Reeds and two banks of Keys - - - - $200 
HARMONIUMS, with six and eight stops - 7 - - $200 and $250 
OrGAN-HARMONIUMS - - é - - - . - ” $800 $350 and $400 

Amongst the recent improvements introduced by us, we invite attention to that of the ‘‘ TREBLE FORTE ” 
stop, which is now applied to all of our melodeons. 


Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address on application to 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Depot in New York—Cuickerina & Sons, 694 Broadway. 


WHOLESOME BREAD. 


D cay HOUSEKEEPERS! 
ALWAYS BUY THE BEST! 


y al 

DY LE’S This SALERATUS should be found in the culinary departments of every 

house in this land. its unquestionable purity, and excellence in producing 

GOOD BREAD, must bring it ‘ato general use. The wide-spread reputation 

DIETETIC it has already gained is the result of real merit, and shows the ability of the 
‘ American Peopie to discriminate in favor of a wholesome article. 

Tbere are thousands of sufferers from dyspepsia, decayed teeth, and other 

a e Yr atus. derangements of the sy salem, brought on by the use of common Caustic SALER- 

atus. It is a sad spectacle, too, to look upon the “‘ puny-faced child” of the 

BES present day, without constitution, and with its teeth all eaten out, and think 

oo of the cause being impurities of food. 


How much longer, Goop motuErs, is this state of things to last? Ask for 


prs JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS, 


which is FREE FROM EVERY IMPURITY, and as harmless to the stomach as 
- flour itself, 

DIE TETIC If you want nice Biscuit, Cake, etc., you can find nothing to equal it. Tell 
your Grocer you want no other. No doubt he will tel! you it is no better 


S l t than any other, in order to get rid of his old stock, or something on which he 
a e Yr a us. can realize larger profit ; but persevere until you get ittand JUDGE FOR 
YOURSELF. 

nla! 4 
J: MES BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


ie The readiness of unscrupulous rivals to imitate our labels, sign:fles much in 
P* LE’S our fayor. The genuine is done up in pounds, halves, and quarters, with the 











name of ‘‘ JAMES PYLE” on each. 


, Depot, 345 Washington Stree 
DIETETIC ° 4 Corner of Franklin. % 


Saleratus. NEW YORK. 
Bes SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. =@& 





























WEBSTER : UNAGRIDGED | 
PLOTORIAG EDITION | 











| 
|| 
| 
| 


, : eas 
'in which MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND WoRDS are carefully discriminated, forming a fuller | 


'| Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible, 
|| With other new features, together with ALL THE MATTER 
|OF PREVIOUS EDITIONS. 


years in the task of revision and addition.”—[{Boston Transcript. 


| unequs aled."—{N. E. Farmer. 


| 





1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A ehster’s Wnabvidges Dictionarn. 


NEW PICTOR Ae EDITION. 





WE HAVE RECENTLY ISSUE D a new ‘edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 


containing 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED. | 
9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. GOODRICH, 























work on English Synonyms, of itself, than any other issued, beside Crabb, and believed | 
in advance of that. | 
Table giving Pronunciation of Names of 8,000 distinguished | 
Persons of Modern Times. | 
| 
| 


Comprised in a Volume of 1750 pages. 


WEBSTER’S PIC TORIAL DICT IONARY IN BC STON. 


‘So exhaustive and satisfactory we have uniformly found it to be, that enlargement and improvement 
seemed hardly desirable.”—{Boston Journal. | 
“ As a whole, the work has no parallel, nor is it at all probable that it will soon have one."—{Traveller. 

“ Leaves so little, either for the strict scholar, the man of general culture, or the limited employer of | 
common words, to desire, that it may with truth be said, that nothing in the lexicographical line is left 
to be desired. The critics of Webster are, as a general thing, mousers, and mole hunters."—{ Ledger. 

“Some of the foremost scholars of the age, both in Europe and this country, have been occupied for 


“ It is a fixed fact, a living ¢ ntity, and will maintain its place as the most complete and uccurate 

Di tion: wy of the language extant.”—[{Boston Atlas and Be e. | 
‘Al monument of learning’in this single line of literary effort, such as no previous age has seen.”— 

(B poston Recorder | 
“ Making the entire work one which can not be surpassed, and which, in our estimation will remain 


‘These important improvements must make this far in advance of any competitor in the field.”— | 
(Boston Congregationalist. 


lo every writer and speaker of English it is indispensable.”—[{Ballou’s Pictorial. |} 
‘This new edition is a perfect mine of knowledge, and a most complete book of reference.”—{Com- | 
mercial Bulletin. | 


.ppears to be as complete as it is possible to be made.”—[ Boston Post. 
{33" Specimen pamphlets of the new features sent by mail on application. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, } 


“GET THE BEST.”---GET WEBSTER. 


| 
G. & C. MERRIAM, || 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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i> Has the largest circulation of any American Quarterly. 











Volume XLI. 





Methodist 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








j 
OCTOBER, 1859. 


ARTICLE 


I.—LEWES’S BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
By Rev. Otrver 8. Munset, A.M., President of Illinois University. 
I.—HUGH MILLER 
By Rev. R. H. Howaxp, Ashland, N. Y. 
Itl.—WESLEY AS A MAN OF LITERATURE (Szconp Artictz) 
By Rev. G. F. Puayrer, Frankford, 0. W. 
IV.—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
By J. F. Rusia, Esq., Trenton, N. J. 
V.—BUDDHISM 
By Hxzrman M. Jonyson, D.D., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn. 
VI.—CANNIBALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
By Rev. Erwrv Hovss, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
VIL—THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS (Sgconp Arrtoxe) 
By Sexeca Wierine, A.M., Fort Plain, N.Y. 
VIIL.—THE MORAL CONDITION OF INFANTS.,............00. . 
By F. G. Hrsparp, D.D., Auburn, N.Y. 
IX.—RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE... ..........0cceeeeee deceeve¥tmseoe 650 
X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES......... 
XIL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE.....:........- wea os ches dar’ cecdee os 659 


+} 


D. D. WHEDON, D.D., EDITOR. 


New Dork: 


CARLTON & PORTER, 200 MULBERRY-STREET. 
CINCINNATI: SWORMSTEDT & POE. 
LONDON: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Tus periodical aims at a high style of 
suited almost exclusively to scholars. But 
is not interesting to our reading laity. 
edged on all hands to take the first rank 


METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


—— - 






literature, and has occasionally an article 
it has little in it at the present time which 
Its review of the current literature is acknowl- 
There is ne 
periodical of our Church producing a strenger impression on the literary world. 


in cotemporary journalism. 


Please read the following notices of the press: 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate | 
says: “Our running notice of this number | 
brought us down to the table of ‘ Religious 
Intelligence’ at home and abroad. This is a 
department of sterling worth, and ministers of 
other Churches have subscribed forthe Review 
in consideration of this feature alone. 

‘We have next, ‘Synopsis of the Quarter- 
lies.’ We know no other Review which pre- 
sents such an editorial resume of quarterly 
literature. It alone is worth the price of the 
Review. 

“¢The Quarterly Book-Table.’ ‘ Reading 
and writing come by nature,’ was the creed of 
Dogberry. So it is with book notices; unless 
«a man has a ‘turn.for them’ he can’t succeed. 
We now restate what we have formerly written, 
namely, that we place the editor of our Review 
at the head of noticers. He does not permit 
either publisher or author to write for him. 
His words burn right into the heart of the 
book, so we read it at once. 

‘*** Border Methodism and Border Slavery,’ 
is one of those unmistakable notices which 
have given such notoriety to the present editor. 
rhe closing department, ‘ Miscellanea,’ is a dish 
of hash, sometimes hot and highly seasoned, and 
sometimes a little cold. 

‘It is needless for us to restate our estimate 
of the Review as a whole. We regard it as an 
indispensable to every minister among us. We 








make here a special call upon local ministers to 
subscribe for the Quarterly Review. 
them have not the leisure for reading books, 
and thus preserving the literary culture de- 
manded in their great work. It must be no 
small benefit to have so admirable a synopsis 
of current literature and current theology in so 
small a space and so cheap a form, The results 
of a regular and careful reading would soon 
appear in publie services. 

“In every charge there are intelligent lay- 
men who would read it with profit. We ap- 
peal to them to come up to its aid and begin 
with the new volume. It would give our Re- 
view a circulation exceeding any other now 
published,” 


The Beauty of Holiness says: ‘ Among 
many omens of different hues, at our last 
General Conference, perhaps the brightest was 
the appointment of Dr. Whedon to this office. 
God was good to Zion init. He has already 
enabled him to build her waste places of prin- 
ciple, to strengthen her bars, and bless her 


children. He is not ashamed of the chain 
of all those who suffer in the cause of 
liberty.’ 


The New York Evangelist says: “ For 
several years past this were has attained the 
very highest rank in t 


; 1cological literature by 
its masterly discussions of philosophy and 


theology, and its graceful, genial contributions 





Many of | 


: : 
| by any other American Quarterly, and yet its cir- 
| culation is not yet half what it should be. 


to general and ethical literature. Under the 
editorship of Dr. M’Clintock it assumed a form 
that attracted the interest of thinking minds of 


jall denominations, and acquired a_transat- 


lantic reputation. Its present editor, Rev. Dr. 
Whedon, has maintained its elevated tone, 
while infusing a more popular element. Its 


| digests of religious and literary intelligence, 


Ty sett by Professor Schem, and its criticisms 
of books, are among the ablest and most valu- 
able of all cotemporary journalism.” 


The Lutheran Journal says: “ This jour- 
nal of one hundfed and sixty-eight pages, oc- 
tavo, embraces in the range of topics, theology 
Biblical and general literature, a summary 0} 
religious and literary intelligence, with graphic 
illustrations, ete. This Journal is conducted 
with great taste and scholarship. Several of 
the articles in the April number, such as, ‘ The 
Poet and the Dreamer,’ ‘The Moral Value of a 
Material World,’ ‘ Wesley as a Man of Litera- 
ture,’ are written with great ability, and are 
intensely interesting. The ‘Religious Intelli- 

ence’ and ‘Synopsis of the Quarterlies’ are 
departments which give an immense amount 
of information in a condensed form. It is one 
of the best and cheapest Quarterlies in our 
country. We are happy to number ‘ The 
Metbodist Quarterly Review’ among our ex- 
changes. 


The Western Christian Advocate : “The 
Quarterly has attained a circulation unequalled 


Is 
there a minister among us who thinks he can- 
not afford to take the Quarterly at its present 
exceedingly low cost? We tell him he can bet- 
ter afford to take it than to be without it. 
What! as a matter of dollars and cents, can 
every preacher better afford to take it than to 
be without.it? That is exactly what we mean. 
Let there be an effort in all the West to extend 
the circulation, 


The (Chicago) Congregational Herald 
says: “Itis highly gratifying to see the prog- 
ress in literature and apiece of the denomina- 
tion whose Quarterly this is. This Review, for 
ability, scholarship, range of topics, and general 
breadth of view in their discussion, is not be- 
hind any Quarterly in the country. It has 
some peculiarities, ¢. g., the ‘Synopsis of the 
Quarterlies,’ which others might with great 
propriety imitate. . The Quarterly, as a 
whole, is an honor to the denomination.” 


The West Wisconsin Conference Reso- 
lution.-—Resolved, that the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review, under the able management of 
Rev. Dr. D. D. Whedon, is an honor to Ameri- 





| can Methodism, and every way worthy the pat- 
| ronage of Methodist ministers, 


CARLTON & PORTER, 
























NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 


BY CARLTON & PORTER, 
200 Mulberry-street, New York. 


STEVENS’S HISTORY OF METHODISM. 


The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called 
Methodism, considered in its different Denominational Forms, and its 
Relations to British and American Protestantism. By Apr. Srevens, 
LL.D. Vol. I.—From the Origin of Methodism to the Death of White- 
field. Vol. II.—-From the Death of Whitefield to the Death of Wesley. 


Ted, WEG. asses dees ec csin dds cons Price, $1 00 per volume, 
8vo. Illustrated edition, morocco. 2 60 ‘ 

These two volumes, comprising the ‘‘ Life and Times of Wesley,” are: complete in 
themselves, and will be sold independently of the subsequent volumes. 

From the breadth of view taken by Dr. Stevens, we have no doubt that ailing 
men will derive from his work, when finished, the most complete and full idea o 
Methodism, as seen from within, that has ever been published.—W. Y. Jndependent. 

Methodism has at length found its historian. It is altogether the best work and the 
most thorough upon this subject yet published.— American Theological Review. 

A signal and valuable contribution to Church History.—Y. Y. Observer. 


LIFE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE. 
By Rev. J. W. Erueriner, M.A. 


With a Portrait. 12mo, Price, $1 00. 

We are herein presented with the picture of patient industry and unflagging zeal 
radually overcoming the greatest obstacles, and rising superior to their besettin, 
Sitficulties—the picture of a great mind placed in circumstances adverse to its devel- 
opment, but at length by its innate heat consuming, as it were, that outer crust which 
hid it from the eyes of the world, and shining forth with its own brilliancy: an object 
of admiration, and an example for imitation, ‘toward which none need scorn to turn 

their eyes.—Clerical Journal. 
We have rarely read a more interesting biography. It is a well-written narrative 
of a life well worth the wilting, {London} Baptist Magazine. 


THE PIONEER BISHOP; 
Or, the Life and Times of Francis Asbury. By W. P. Srrioxtanp, D.D. 
12mo, Price, $1 00. 


This is at once a charming volume and a marvelous record.—W. Y. Com, Advertiser. 
No man can rise from the perusal of this book without being wiser, and wishing to 


be | etter.— Baltimore Advocate. 
This book will be read, and will exert a beneficial influence wherever read.— 


Zion's Herald. 
The author has pomenes his duty well, and with a catholicity of spirit worthy of 


honor.—J. Y. Intelligencer. 
The narrative is well written, and abounds in pleasing and striking incidents.— 


N. ¥. Evangelist. 
We commend this memoir of the Pioneer Bishop.—W. F. Observer. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
And the Final Condition of the Wicked carefully considered. By Rev. 
Rosert W. Lanpis. 














12mo. Price, $1 25. 


This is a new work, explaining and vindicating the views of the general Church 
against the novelties of heretics in general, and especially Annihilationists, Mesmer- 
ists, and other modern adventurers in theology. Mr. Landis is a’distinguished clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian Church, and he has laid Christians of all denominations under 
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